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MOHAMMAD IQBAL 



PREFACE 


tJ4jJii J f,jti 1j fii tJij-i Ij jjjO VjtJ 

“ O God ! Endow my boson^ with an allrknowing heart. 

And bestow a vision, tliat makes me mark the toine m the 

liquor.*' 

With no pretensions to any literary merit the 
author makes bold to present his views, good or 
bad as they are, regarding the thought of one of 
the foremost poets of the world in the hope that 
it may lead people to probe deeper into him, and 
cause some worthy writer to be to Iqbal what Fitz¬ 
gerald is to Omar Khayyam. 

The writer is fully conscious of his short-comings 
—the book is rather his first attempt—and that too 
in English, over which he has no command. He 
has attempted to mark “ the wine ” in Iqbal’s liquor, 
and like the bee has sipped sweetness from the 
ever-fresh flowers of Iqbal’s garden to form the 
honey-comb. He asks the reader to overlook the 
defects of arrangement, and the mistakes in trans¬ 
lation, to excuse certain repetitions and over-lapp¬ 
ings, and to allow for the fact that the attempt is a 
maiden one. 

The verses quoted are also given in the origi¬ 
nal along with their translation for the benefit of 
those, who know Persian and Urdu along with 
English. 

The translation aims at maintaining the tinge 
of the Orient. It may at a few places be found 
to be defective, yet the writer requests the reader 
** not to find fault with the wine-cup, but to 
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attentively consider the taste of the wine.” Where- 
ever the author could get an Englishman’s rendering 
of Iqbal’s poems— “ The Secrets of the Self,” 
for example, by Dr. Nicholson—he has adopted it 
as the proper translation. 

The writer would be failing in his duty if he 
does not here gratefully mention the names of 
Professor Mohammad Din Taseer M. A., of the 
Islamia College Lahore, and Sheikh Ihsan Ali, 
B.A., LL, B., Advocate Kasur, with whom he re¬ 
vised the translation of quotations from the Bang, 
the Ramuz, the Piam and the Zabur. 

The subject matter of the book was originally 
conceived in the form of a few lectures, which 
then covered only the Bang, the Asrar, the Ramuz, 
and the Piam, but it was later on decided to give it 
a book form. The Zabur, however, was in the mean¬ 
time published, and the author supplemented the 
work with quotations from it. The translation was 
then revised, but in the meantime Javidnama also 
saw the light of the day. The author had to hold 
up the work, and to incorporate the poet’s latest 
ideas to make it complete. He frankly admits that 
he has not been able to bestow so much time to 
the translation of quotations from Javidnama—and 
it is mostly here that the rendering may be found 
to be defective at some places. 

Sh. Akbar Ali, 

Hospital Road, 

Lahore. 

Dated the 1st of October 1932. 
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u“J ^ h ^ *j* 

Behold the hird thaweralds the advent of the spring— 

A bird that deliver^ its message from the seclusion of the 

cage.*' 

Family and Birth 


Our poet Doctor Sir Mohammad Iqbal, M.A., 
Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Lahore, was born at Sialkot in the 
year 1876 of the Christian Era. He belongs to an 
old family of Kashmir Brahmans, who accepted 
Islam about three hundred years ago, and were later 
on compelled to leave this Paradise on Earthy and 
settled in different parts of the Punjab. The 
branch representing the poet’s family settled at 
Sialkot. Apparently this seems to have been a loss 
sustained by the family. But Iqbal does not like 
the abode in paradise as **it has no pangs,” and 
as ” its boat does not grapple with the high wind.” 
Perhaps Fate had anticipated these ideas of the 
poet, and managed to grant his wishes in anticipa¬ 
tion as it were. But the loss has been iftpre than 
compensated by the opportunities affor(^ ’by the 
” Land of the Five Rivers ” to this priHe of the 
family to drink deep at the fountain of learning, that 
has resulted in exciting the poet in him, and has 
enabled Iqbal to create thousands of paradises for his 
readers. 

Influence of Parents 

The religious and the suhstic tin^e that we find 
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so prominently present in the poet is in no less degree 
due to the influence of the poet’s parents on him in 
his childhood. Iqbal himself acknowledges the debt 
in the following lines of his Urdu poem written on the 
death of his mother :— 

OlAa. 3 jJjj ^ 

ol*a. ^ tS Lfti J j jdO 

“ I have come to poBHesB the high fortune of the stars through 

training received at thy hands, 

And the family of my forefathers has become exalted and 

renowned. 

Thy life constituted a golden page in the hfstory of axis* 

tenoe: 

All along it provided lessons of religion as well as of worldly 

Education 


Iqbal received his early education at Sialkot, and 
was influenced a good deal by the well-known Oriental 
Scholar M. Mir Hassan of revered memory, who creat¬ 
ed in his mind a burning taste for Oriental literature. 
He received his advanted College education at Lahore, 
and was the favourite student of professor (Later Sir 
Thomas Arnold), who unfolded to his pupil the thought 
of the West, and succeeded in creating in him a genuine 
taste for Western Literature. 

The poet was in this way enabled to traverse the 
literary grounds of both the Orient and the Occident 
with a result, which has been expressed by him in the 
following strain:— 
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JjJlij u^aXe Ll W - ^ 5 jif ^ 

“ The philosophers of the West added to my knowledge, 

And the company of those, who possess spiritual yision, 

kindled my heart." 

Early Poetic Attempts 

At Lahore the literary surroundings excited the 
poet, and he began to take part in poetic symposiums. 
His early attempts were so much appreciated that he 
was marked out at that initial stage as a budding poet 
of great promise. For some time Iqbal sent his poetic 
compositions to the well-known Urdu poet Dagh for 
correction and improvement, but he returned them re¬ 
marking that there was little scope for any corrections 
in his poems. This at least proves the truth of the 
assertion that a person, who sits to write real poetry, 
has already arrived at a stage, when he has learnt the 
command of his medium. Sir Sheikh Abdul Qadir's 
well-known literary journal the Makhzan, (in Urdu) and 
at a later stage the platform of the Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-lslam, Lahore, the premier Muslim Insti¬ 
tution of Northern India, did much to bring out the 
poet in him. 

Iqbal took his M.A. degree in Philosophy from the 
Punjab University, and acted for some time as a 
Professor of Philosophy in the Government College, 
Lahore. 

The Poet Goes to Europe 

In 1905 he went to Europe for further studies, and 
for the Bar. He studied at Trinity College Cambridge, 



and went to Germany, where he got the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Munich. 
He was also called to the Bar, and returned to India 
after having wedded together the thoughts of the East 
and the West. Iqbal has expressed this result in the 
following strain:— 

“ Intellect founded a temple of idols in my liead, 

But the Abraham of love turned tlie idol-house into a Ka’aba." 

After his return from Europe in 1908 he has 
been practising as an Advocate of the High Court 
of Judicature at Lahore. He has also been taking 
keen interest in the educational, social and political 
activities of the country. During this period he 
has often been called upon to guide the delibera¬ 
tions of the various Muslim Educational and Political 
Organizations. 

The Government dubbed this Literary Giant as a 
knight long after his Masnavi had taken hold of the 
Indian Muslim, the Afghan, the Persian, the Turk, and 
the Egyptian. The translation of his Masnavi 
“ Asrar-i-Khudi ” by Dr. Nicholson into English 
introduced him to the European and the American. 

“ Secrets of the Self,” no doubt, revealed him mostly 
as a messenger, yet it requires a Fitzgerald to 
transplant his poetic genius to the Western mind. 
Though the introduction has been so incomplete, yet 
we know that already he is a well-known figure in the 
y^orld. Literary journals and critics of Europe and 



America have already paid their tribute of apprecia¬ 
tion to the genius of the poet. 

Iqbal’s Influence 

Iqbal’s influence in India and especially on the 
Muslims has been very great. Even in these days 
of acute communal struggle, when a prejudice exists 
in the minds of the non-Muslims against the poet on 
account of his tenacious adherence to the cause of 
Muslim rights, we find that the Hindus of Northern 
India know and recite his songs of patriotism like 
“Our India,’’ “The New Temple,’’“ The Picture of 
Pain,” ‘‘ The Song of the Indian,” “ The National Song 
of Indian Children,” “Swami Ram Tirath,” “Ram,” 
“The Himalayas,” his translation in Urdu verse of 
Gaitri Mantara titled “The Sun,” and his well-known 
symbolical poem “ The Cries of a Bird.” We also 
notice that the Hindu Press impliedly recognises the 
high position of the poet by oft and anon expressing the 
wish that the poet should have continued to write 
songs of patriotism to their liking, and should have 
done so in Urdu, the Lingua Franca of India. Their 
complaint is that the poet has no attachment now left 
for the land of his birth, and for Indian Nationality; 
and they opine that he is a thorough-goidg Pan-Islamist, 
writing for the benefit and uplift of Turk, the 
Persian, the Afghan, and the Egyptian ra^r than of the 
Indian qua Indian. How unfounded is this impres¬ 
sion will become clear later on when the poet’s ideas 
about country and cosmopolitanism are discussed. 

But this impression has not failed to create in the 
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minds of the non-Musiims in India, a prejudice against 
the poetfand with a few honourable exceptions, the non- 
Muslims do not care to study his works that are replete 
with precious thought and inspiration. Differences 
in politics should not have gone so far, and the non- 
Muslims should not have allowed themselves to be so 
blinded by their present political ideas as to ignore the 
very high position that Iqbal commands in the held of 
poetry and thought. The tables, in fact, can be turned 
on the accusers and it can be safely asserted that they 
themselves are unpatriotic in so far as whilst the out¬ 
side world appreciates, and gets light from the sun of 
the Indian Poet’s thought, they deliberately try to 
ignore it. The situation is well expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing verse: — 

^ fj jjj ! 

“ Oiiani! mark the dark days of the old man of Canaan, 

The light of his eyes brightens the vision of Zulikha.'’ 

Leaving this general apathy aside, we find that 
a good many non-Muslims of note 2 re being deeply 
influenced by Iqbal’s poetry. The most prominent 
example of this influence was brought to the notice of 
the public by Professor Mohammad Din Tasir of the 
Ifllamia College, Lahore, on the last Iqbal Day celebra¬ 
ted on the 6th of March 1932 at Lahore, who inform¬ 
ed the audience that he was once sitting with the poet 
when a letter arrived. The poet tore open the cover, 
and for a few minutes tried to go through its contents. 
He then handed over the letter to the Professor ask- 
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ing him to decipher it. The Professor found that the 
letter had been written by Mrs. Sirojini Naidu in a 
very beautiful but illegible hand, and with a good deal 
of strain and labour he succeeded at last in reading 
the contents, and found that the Nightingale of India 
had therein informed the poet that although she had 
all along cherished the idea of “ Nationalism,” yet on 
going through the Poet’s works, she had changed her 
ideas, and that thenceforth she had decided to think in 
terms of cosmopolitanism. If Iqbal’s works caneffectthe 
conversion of a veteran political leader of world-wide 
reputation like Mrs. Sirojini Naidu, the day is not far 
distant when his message will be universally accepted 
by others in preference to the narrow outlook of 
“ Nationalism.” 

So far as the Muslims of India are concerned it 
can be safely asserted that they have already begun to 
think in terms of Iqbal. We And that his cult of the 
self and self-affirmation, and his exhortation to maintain 
individuality have already saved the Mussalmans 
from merging into an abstract conception known and 
boomed by the name of ” Indian Nationality.” Their 
speeches and writings are all impressed with Iqbalism. 
The poet has interpreted Islamic polity in his own 
way, and this interpretation has already been adopted 
by the Mussalmans of India. It is a well-known fact that 
Maulana Mohammad All of levered memory, who for 
a considerable time belonged to a different political 
camp, used to publicly acknowledge that he had learnt 
the true nature of Islam from Iqbal. We also find 
that the eongrmite Muslims, who differ from Iqbal ofi 
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political issues, in their writings and speeches begin, 
continue, and end with quotations from Iqbal. He is, 
in fact, the most prominent and towering personality 
amongst the Mussalmans of India to-day, and the 
whole of Muslim intelligentsia looks up to him for lead 
and inspiration. 

The Advent of the Poet with reference to the 

World Situation 

As has already been suggested Europe has still to 
develop the meagre introduction of the poet into per¬ 
fect intimacy. The matter-of-fact ways of the West 
afford it no rest, and it longs for some efficacious relief. 
The constant struggle of a routine nature has dulled its 
soul and it urgently needs some scraping to restore the 
original sheen. The golden age of spirit is gone, and 
the iron age of matter has set in. The old moral 
ideals have given place to a crude utilitarianism in 
general, and to its extreme form, commercialism, in 
particular. All this change for the worse has resulted 
in creating capitalism, imperialism, monopolies and all 
those Aaron’s rods that have swallowed up the 
rights of the weak, and have become a veritable 
curse of the world. Individuals and communities 
have all learnt the universal lesson of selfishness, and 
have cast aside all codes of ethics and morality. 
“ Spheres of Influence, ” “ Protectorates,” mandates, 
^Scraps of Paper,” diplomacy, the League of Nations, 
Indentured Labour, the exploitation of subject-races, 
the colour question, and all sorts of artificial in¬ 
equalities are directly due to thisf change. Our |^t 



depicts the rotten condition of the world in the follow¬ 
ing strain :— 

^ X ^jX*c ^'f 

c5j ^ ^ r ^ clj V^- 

*‘ Man fltill If a lowly vtciiiu of Impenahain, 

What horror! ho chauea hjH own race. 

The glare of modern oivtli/ation (laz/.lea the eye, 

*Tia but un art of setting false gems. , 

Science that once was tlie pride of the wise in tlie West, 

Is now a sword in the blood'Stnined grip of gieed. 

Tiie talisman of diplomacy cannot btrongthen 
A culture founded on capitalisia.” 

The weaker communities are deliberately crushed 
to keep their mental vision at a low level. Acting 
upon the principle that the size of the plant depends 
upon the size of the vase, that it is sown in„ the 
stTrOAg duie out some worthless apple of discord to 
keep the weak ^gaged so that the weak have ao 
chance of broadening their mentality nor of elevating 
their thought, -and the modern imperialists resort to 
methods that are calculated to humiliate the weaJg 
and to create a sense of inferiority in them. Ix^bal 
has drawn a pen-picture of this state of aflSairs an 

hb pttm “ TJbc Khuri4^ah/* He aays^-^ 
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j ju 

r^ l5 j^tf^ ^ cJtrO^ 

s^yc-^ L5J-5ir^‘^^‘^+^^-y 

w5/v(^«^ ^ a& ( - VQ>7Wo .y 

Oblcj u-^ 

c5j V-!;^ y ^ c_^ jfr* 


“ As soon as the subject i*ace awakcnf* into coiiHciousness. 

The Magic wanii of ImpermliKiu lulls it again into slumber. 

The eye of Ayaz, bewitched bv tlic Magic of Maliiuud, 

Looks upon the Jialtcr of slavery as an ornament of attraction. 
The Rejiublican system of the West is the same old instrument, 
The reeds of which contain nothing but tlie tunes of Kaisarism. 
The demon of oppression is jumping about decked in the 

robes of democracy, 

But thou art under the impression that it's the fairy of liberty. 
Constitutional bodies, reforms, privileges, and rights. 

All tliose are Western medicines, sweet to taste, but produce 

slumber.” 


Iqbal has presented his own estimate of the 
West and its culture in the portion of the Piam-i- 
Mashriq titled “ Picture of Europe,” as well as 
in the Zabur, and lately in his Javid Nama in the 
portion titled “ The Dream of Tolstoy.” Iqbal 
makes the female Afrangin (Ey^nope) address Judas 
Iscariot, the man in the River of Mercury, in the 

f 

following strain:— 

^ jLL.ji oi) 
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O thon, \7ho haa not tasted of faith! 

And has a!l along worshipped the idols made of raw silver ! 
Thou did not mart the real worth of the Holy Spirit. 

Thou acquired the body, but lost the wealth of life.” 

But Judas Iscariot at once retorts in the following 
strain:— 


J-i? jl3^ ^ jir® 

jIjj jX.iji^u j isjiu , i^ c*h 

Ci^l j Ij JJi>l yi' lJj» 

fI*• ij* ^ 

“ Intellect and religion have been fouled bj thy heresy, 

Aud love lioh been degraded by th> commeruiabsm. 

Thy affuctiou is a disease and a secret disease! 

Thy spite sjiells death, and a suddou death. 

Thou ussouiateth with matter. 

And hast stolen away man from before the presence of God. 
Seienue that solved the problem ot things, 

Has yielded theo nothing but the outlook of Changez. 

Tliy death heralds the advent oi life for the world, 

Wait a while, and know thy end.'’ 

Iqbal has vehemently criticised Western Imperial¬ 
ism and Socialism. He regards Karl Marx’s Social¬ 
ism as a scheme based on the equality of stomachs, 

% 

not on the equality of spirits. Similarly he regards 
Imperialism as fatness of the body, and runs down 
both in the following strain :— 
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gl^j |»jT (_u-. jJ jJ I (jjl*-jJ g|;n.Ij jf ffjjO. If 

jSj <^1 jj (jjj I.jjj jj^ 

“Both possPBS a rerttlesH nnd impatiPnt bouI, 

Both are strangers to God and deceivers of man. 

The one is nurtured In the wpint of rehellion, the other is 

fed by tho revenueH-ol state. 

And between tlu-Hf two HtoiieB hniunnity is being ground. 

The one defeats the ends of acMence, religion, and art, 

Whilst the other takes awuy life Ironi the body, nnd bread 

from the hand. 

I have seen both sunk into tJio iibysB ol matter, 

Their body is illuminated, their liesrt is blnck.*’ 

Similarly Iqbal finds nothing but disintegration 
in the East. He depicts the condition of the Orient 
in the Zabnr thus :— 

J .iiUf j,jSUj ctssj J j jla. 

r* y y ^ I'j'*jf J 

“ The old Aame hath died out in the soul of the Orient, 

Her breath lags belund, her life has aLready departed. 

As if the East is a mere image of life, which can dispense 

with the process of breathing! 
Am! hoe nsver tasted the noctar of life I 
Its heart has turned a stranger to the ami. 

And its flute has no tune left in it.” 

Iqbal in his Javid-Nama criticisea the present 
condition of Persia^ Turkey, Russia, aad India. He 
finds that Persia has awakened, but has fallen iota 





the mcihes o£ the Western cultvre. Similaarlgr Turkey’s 
“ new ” is the “ old ” of Europe. He notices 
that the Soviet is led by a spirit of ruthless irreli¬ 
giousness, and atheism. He depicts India as a 
country that keeps an eye on the past, burns its 
bosom with the extinguished fire, flees from the self, 
constructs for itself a prison out of the old customs, 
and still possesses the treacherous spirit of Mir Jafar 
of Bengal. 

The seriousness of the situation both in the East 
and the West is very beautifully brought out by Iqbatl 
m the Zabur thus :— 

jf [; 

8 j I* ^ 

1 CI> M » y X*«ijJ 8 J j ^ 

JjjI 

jjA^ j y 

f ^ j tjj^ |.U3 i^JU 

The East that holds heavens in the noose of its thought, 

Haa broken bom the seli, ud does not pessesa the fire of 

desire. 

Its elod of eaeth ia untroubled bf amy gpark of life, 

It is a mase spestntor of tosaiag wavaa frona Ae river " tfO r 
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The temple of idols and the House of Ood—nil dead fire ! 

And the keeper of the tavern has in his cap a wine that has 
lost its potency on account of long exposure to the air. 

The western thought worships Appeal iince, 

It is a seeing blind man, A\ho is entranc.ed by mere colour and 

odour. 

It IB more mobile than tlie sky, and more skilled in carrying 

away life than death, 

Its hand has torn our garment beyond all hopes of mending. 

The East is in a rotten condition, but the West is worse in 

this respect. 

The whole world is n lifeless mass with no enthusiasm for a 

perpetual quest after life.” 

The existing order of society is “ so wooden and 
so iron," that the working of the social machinery 
appears to be quite automatic. It is bound by the 
chains of artificiality and formalism, and no soul 
seems to pervade it. It appears to be a lifeless 
and unhuman machine, whose function is minting— 
of course, for the strong at the expense of the weak. 
The chief ideals of humanity, viz., liberty, order, and 
equality have acquired strange meanings and incon¬ 
sistent application. “The weaker must go to the wall” 
is the accepted creed of those, who hold sway. 

The lifeless machine of modern society has not 
only crushed the weak, but has also undermined its 
own self by reducing the individual life of its mem¬ 
bers to a nullity. The individual in its scheme of things 
is a mere lever or a pulley contributing to the set 
working of the machine. It is the machine that 
matters and not the individual. 

The so-called constitutional societies are only so 
many contradictions in terms. The law itself creates 
artificial inequalities, and preferences with the result 
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that the strong can easily evade the legal liabilities, 
and a certain set of people are even regarded as 
privileged class, quite beyond the jurisdiction of law. 
The maxim “ the King can do no wrong ” is an 
illustration in point. The law not only permits but 
encourages monopolies and capitalism, that create 
veritable Shylocks to suck the very blood of the 
weak. 

Whenever reaction against evil becomes necessary 
some master minds appear on the stage, and try to 
combat it. Goethe and Rosseau, Tolstoy and Maz- 
zini, Washington and De Valera, Jamal-ud-Din Afghani 
and Sun Yet Sen have all been emphatic protests 
against evil that so closely chains modern society. 
The much-maligned Nihilists and anarchists, the 
peaceful socialists, and their extremist brethren the 
Bolsheviks have also been emphatic protests lodged 
by time against the stereotyped evils. Luther’s activi¬ 
ties and Tagore’s tirade against modern nationalism 
were also attempts at the amelioration of “ the rotten 
state of Denmark.” But all of these protests were 
either limited in their scope and duration, or were mild 
and sentimental. They for the time being served the 
purpose for which they were lodged, but were not of 
universal application, nor were they comprehensive 
and exhauitive. There have also been made con¬ 
structive attempts to keep the elements within proper 
limits to avoid possible clashes. Manu’s caste system, 
Plato’s Republic, aAd Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia are 



some of such constructive attempts. But they have 
either failed or have been rejected a? being impracti¬ 
cable extravagances. 


The bloody protest in the form of the late 
World War brought about a terrible clash between 
the jarring elements of the chaotic world. Disaffec¬ 
tion, unrest, disorder, and misery reign supreme 
everywhere, and the world realises that “ times are 
out of joint.” Pessimism has taken a firm hold, 
and the people are losing heart to despair. The 
following lines from Milton can appropriately be 
said to depict the situation :— 

“ At once as far as angels ken, (he views) 

The dismal situation waste and wild 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed.” 


The time was thus ripe for the advent of some 
master mind to lead humanity towards the soliition 
of the difficulties. The world was groping in the dark 
when all of a sudden a ray of light from the East 
dispelled the darkness, and showed the right path 
to the benighted travellers. This ray of light is Iqbal, 
whose advent tolls the death-knell of the present evils. 
He says 




1 *^+^ 

“ From tho East my dawn arrived, and routed niffht; 
A fresh dew settled on the rose of the world." 


The malady required a strong^jemedy of universal 
application and efficacy, which hasbeen prescribed by 

the Oriental Poet. 
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Iqbal’s Gift to the World 

By presenting his philosophy of the self and 
selflessness the poet has struck at the very root of 
modern notions about the individual and the society. 
He attacks the so-called “ Moral Culture,” and fixes 
Vicegerency of God upon earth as the goal for man¬ 
kind. He points out the way in which society can 
help its individual members in the attainment of 
this end. He has presented original Islam (not the 
the narrow creed of Mullas) as the ideal for all 
societies to follow. Liberty, order, and equality 
have been truly interpreted and brought within the 
jurisdiction of practical politics. Iqbal comes as a 
Messiah for degenerated societies, and as a warn¬ 
ing to aggressive nations. He tries to establish the 
sway of love in place of the reign of formalism 
and red-tapism. He exhorts the world to avoid 
the Scylla and the Charibydes of material intellec- 
tualism, and emotional sentimentalism. Spiritualise 
the senses, and wed reason to love is his message 
in a nutshell to the world. To him the East and 
the West are complementary to each other—the one 
representing “Zikr” or spirituality, and the other 
” Fikr ” or intellectual knowledge. Iqbal sees the 
salvation of the world in the union of both in letter 
and in spirit. 

The advent of the poet with reference to the 
CONDITIONS relating TO MUSLIM INDIA 

The rise of the British Sun tolled the death- 
knell of the uoAny little s^r9 that had appeared on 

A * 
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the political horizon of India at the decline of the 
Mopfhul authority. The Muslims had fallen into 
utter degradation, and the poetry of that era also 
bore the same impress of demoralisation. The Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 swept away the last vestige of the 
Muslim rule, and the Muslims suffered the most as 
a consequence of the iron hand used by the new 
rulers in quelling the rising. The pitiable condition 
brought forth tears from the eyes of Ghalib, the 
Lion of Urdu Poetry. Complete destruction stared 
the helpless community in the face, when Sir Syed 
made his appearance on the stage, and exhorted 
his brethren to put up with the new conditions, 
and work out good for themselves by as similating 
the ways of the West. 

The Work of Hali, Akbar and Iqbal 
Compared 

Hali with his “ ” fired the community 

with enthusiasm, and made it conscious of its glorious 
past. He thus succeeded to some extent in checking 
the growth of extreme modernism in his community, 
and everybody began to feel the loss of past glory. 
Akbar of Allahabad, who “ held mirror to his age,” 
then appeared, and exposed the defects and hollow¬ 
ness of modernism. The spade-work was done by 
the two poets, and Iqbal now entered the field to ' 
do the needful. Hali longed to have l!lie building, 
Akbar demolished the undesirable portions, and Iqbal 
has constructed the edifice. Hali diagnosed the ail¬ 
ment, Akbar ordained abstention, and Iqbal prescribes 
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efficacious treatment. Mali, thus, sang of the past, 
Akbar of the present, and Iqbal sings of the future. 
He says:— 

^ 1*^ ^ ^ r^j jl ^ 

‘'1 am a tune iliat needs not the plectrum, 

I am the voice of the poet of to-morrow.” 


He, of course, lays great stress on the past, 
which must help us in interpreting the future. 
Says he:— 

• 1 keej) in vicav the Klononspast, 

And SCO tile morrow in tlie minor of to-day!” 


He IS a poet of the future. He himself tells 


us :■ 


! jC.fc A iL i j j ^ jUftXJ f 

^ ^ dS^ dt jy® j*:? j ^ I 

“ 1 am waiting for the votaneu that nee at dawn, 

Oh ! happy they, who ahall worship my fire! 

My age doee not understand my deep meaning, 

My Joseph is not for this market. 

1 despair of my old companions, 

My Sinai bums for the sake of Moses alio is yet to come.” 


Whilst Ghalib, Hali, and Akbar wrote for the 
Indian Mussalmans, Iqbal writes for the Muslims 
of the wo^—nay—for the whole world. He is a 
Muslim, an Indian, and a cosmopolitan at one and 
the same time. He is all light to friends and foes 
alike, or as the Marhatta Saint would say:— 



A lamp is he, shining with steadfast light, 
Not shining to the strangers dark as night, 
While to the household bright.” 

Such then is the poet, whose genius and philoso¬ 
phy we have undertaken to lay bare and propound. 

We should not despair of accomplishing the task, 
because our] poet has given us encouragement by 
saying :— 

“ Whatever thou ha^t in thee, hrinj? jt lortJi — 

A tune, a ciy, a Migii or n lamentation.*' 

And in doing so we have at least the satisfaction 
that even if wc are not able to explain, expound, 
or interpret i)roperly Iqbal’s poetry and thought, 
Iqbal himself has aheady offered an apology on our 
behalf in the following strain :— 

^—i IS O ^ e_ji^ ^ 

yj4»t 

^ ^ 1 d£. i * I 1.^^ ^“ * 1 

“ If you have no insight into my real nature, 

’Tib no reflection on the perfection of your all-knowing 

Knowledge Qf me. 

1 myaelf cannot fathom my depths, 

Hy thoughts lie too deep for a di{>. 
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1 too yearn to have a peep into Iqbal, 

And have shed tears in the agony of separation from him. 
Iqbal himself is ignorant of Iqbal, 

And God is witness, 'tis no joke.** 

Iqbal’s Poetic Works 

Iqbal has so far made six of his poetic works 
available to the public, viz .— 

1. Bang~i‘Dara (The sound of the bell) a 

collection of his Urdu poems. 

2. Asrar-i-Khadi (The secrets of the self) 

that deals with the individual life, and 
the self. The book has already been 
translated into English by Dr. Nicholson. 

3. Ramuz-i-Bekhudi (The mysteries of self¬ 

lessness) that deals with collective life 
and social organism. 

4. Piam-i^Mcuhriq (The message of the East) 

The book contains a picture of Europe. 
It also presents oriental ideas to the 
West and Western ideas to the East 
for assimilation. It has been written in 
response to Goethe’s West Ostlicher 
Divan. 

5. Zabttr~i-Ajam (The Psalms of the Orient) 

The book contains inspiring songs for 
the East, deals with God, man, and 
nature, exhorts the East to look into 
the mysteries of the self, the universe, 
and God, to conquer the forces of nature, 
and to adopt the ways of the living. 
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6. Javid Nama (The Book of Eternity) It is 
chiefly meant to influencejthe younger 
generation, and Iqbal has herein dis¬ 
cussed the problems of life, the world 
forces, and higher politics. He has 
again exhorted the East and the West 
to combine “ Zikr ” and “ Fikr ” to¬ 
gether. Javid is the younger son of 
the poet, and he has named the book 
after him. Javid here stands for the 
younger generation, to whom the poet 
addresses the book. Javid Nama is a 
kind of Divina comedia of the East. 

With the exception of Bang-i-Dara all the other 
books are in the Persian language. 

Iqbal’s Own Claim 

Let us see as others see us is a well-known 
saying. But Iqbal has not left this task to be done 
by others. It is, therefore, more appropriate to 
know Iqbal’s claim as put forward by himself. The 
following few quotations will give an idea of the 
claim:— 

jA-jy Ja; M 

jA-jy W>»»4 -ja- jA»yU» icry ^ 

Among the Hweet-tongued poets 1 have been endowed with a 

power of expression, 
That 1 tune with the birds that soar to the high Arsh.” 

^ ^ jt J-it. 

“ Do not ignore my song of love, yon shall 6Bd in it 
The way to saintliness, and the glory of Kings.**' 
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jr®j JP" 

^ ^ji j* 

*' God unfolded to me the secretn of state and religion, 

And took away all other images from the retina of my eyea.” 

jJuiLjjil Juuiaw Ol^j^ U 

l*f ^jjii ^J 1*^ j 

“ Rince the time that 1 was taught the secret of life 
God has kindled a fire in my body; 

1 have brought forth a song that warms up the human frame, 

I have restored } oiith to love.’' 

I yearn foi tlie arrow, the spear, the dagger, and tlie sword, 

Do not accompany me as I wish to adopt the 

V j'j' j 

‘‘ Ajam has been rejuvenated by my song, 

My dealings have caused a rise in the price of its goods; 

It was a mob at first lost in the wilderness. 

The sound of my bell has turned it into a regular caravan.” 

‘‘ Avoid me, if thou liast a tender heart, 

My heart-blood trickles down from my song.” 

In short, Iqbal has asserted that he is an adept 
in the art of life, that he is a lover, and a courier 
of love, that he is light, sword, and an exponent 
of beauty. 

The Method of Treatment Adopted 
IN the Book 

In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to give a bird*s-eye-view of the poet’s 
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genius, to expound his conception of art, to explain 
some important features of his work, to interpret 
his message, to indicate the goal that he is aiming 
at, and lastly to explain the development of his 
thought. 



CHAPTERlII 

A BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW OF IQBAL’S WORKS 

^ Jj fj (jUhA IjJ 

1*^ j J J 

** 1 touched a rapturous note m the K^^thenug, 

I threw a spark of life into the heap of clay. 

As in our treatment of Iqbal's poetry we have 
adopted the method of flower-gathering, it is in 
the fitness of things that before doing so we should 
have a brief and separate treatment of each book 
in order to have better comprehension facilitated. 

Historically speaking, Asrar was the first book 
to be published. The Ramuz, the Dang, the Piam, 
the Zabur, and the Javidnama then followed m 
succession. But as a matter of fact a major portion 
of the Bang-i-Dara had been conceived, composed 
and made public property long before the poet 
had even conceived of the theme of the Asrar. 
Some of his longer Urdu poems, for example, 
“ Tasvir-i-Dard," “ Nala-i-Yatim," “Shikwa," ‘^Jawab- 
i-Shikwa,” that had been recited by the poet on the 
occasions of the annual sessions of the Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-Islam Lahore, had already been published. 
Most of his Urdu Ghazals and Taranas had already 
fgiuid currency through the journals and the press 
long before the Bang-i-Dara was published. 

It will thus be seen that Iqbal was introduced 
to India through his Urdu poems. His Persian 
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works later on introduced him tp Muslim Asia. 
It was reserved for Dr. Nicholson to introduce the 
poet to Europe and America by releasing a transla¬ 
tion in English of the Asrar titled “the Secrets 
of the Self.” The Ramuz, the Piam, the Zabur, 
and the Javidnama are bound to develop this intro¬ 
duction into intimacy. 

Bang-i-Dara 

First come first served is a well-known maxim. 
Let us, therefore, first deal with Bang-i-Dara. 
It does not deal with one theme; nor does it deal 
with any one aspect of the poet’s genius in a 
systep:iatized form. It is rather a collection of the 
poet’s Urdu poems most of which were written in his 
college days. We find, however, that each poem has 
a dominating purpose pervading it. 

We find prominently present in the “ Bang ” the 
germs of his pet themes of life and the self, which 
have later on assumed a systematized form in the 
Masnavis, and have monopolised his attention in the 
Pian^, the Zabur, and the Javidnama. Love has 
beautifully been depicted here both artistically and 
mystically- In it Iqbal appears as a Muslim, as 
an ^miian, and as a cosmopolitan. The descriptive 
poetry contaiped in it has a charm of its own. 
In fact we hnd here fine description, humour^ mild 
irony, wholesome mysticism, love, life, sipiplicity, 
imagination, the child and the sage. Iqbal 
stands out prominent as an artist in this col¬ 

lection—-and this is the reason why we have am 
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largely drawn upon it in elucidating our points when 
dealing in detail with Iqbal's thought, genius, and 
art. We have tried to do full justice to the “Bang" 
in our ftower-gathering, and need not say more at this 
stage. 

Askar-i-Khudi and Ramuz-1-Bekhudi 

Asrar and Ramuz, though apparently addressed 
to the Muslims, are meant for all communities and 
nations. They present the themes of the self and 
selflessness in a systematized and connected form. 
This monumental work of Iqbal is an emphatic pro¬ 
test against modern notions about the community 
and the individual. Iqbal has here shown us the way 
in which individuality can best attain to the fullest 
development of all the latent faculties, and has expla¬ 
ined the principles that govern its stability, continuity, 
and development; and points to the ideal which an in¬ 
dividual is to attain, viz.^ the vicegerency of God upon 
earth by acquiring complete sway over the elemetits. 
Ramuz-i-Bekhudi strikes at the very root of modem, 
nationalism. The ideal individual is only possible 
if there is an ideal society for him to develop his 
faculties in. According to the poet Islamic Brother¬ 
hood is the ideal type of society. It, on the oiie 
hand, actually exists as opposed to the imagindty 
world of the Republic or the Utopia, and on the 
other hanfd complete equality pervades it as opposed, 
fot example, to the Hindu caste system, that confirms 
artificial inequalities created by the mere accident 
of birth. As opposed to modern nati^ilalism, which 
is liixitM by time and plaee, Islam is adhr^sal, 
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While modern nationalism crushes the weak and 
indifferently its own individual, Islam uplifts the weak 
and ennobles the individual conferring upon him the 
status and privileges of a whole fraternity. The 
“ Shariat ” brings every body from the Caliph down 
to a common beggar within the panel of one law, 
which has no regard for any distinctions, preferences, 
or privileges. The ideas of liberty, order, and equality 
have the fullest scope in Islamic polity. 

We may note here in passing that the Masnavi 
is the centre round.which the ideas contained in 
the Bang, the Piam, the Zabur, and the Javid revolve. 
The Masnavi is an index to the thought of our poet, 
and we will do better to keep it always in mind 
when going through his other poetic works. 

In the Asrar the poet shows that the system 
of the universe originates in the self, and that the 
the continuation of life depends upon strengthen¬ 
ing it. Iqbal then shows that desire, and its for¬ 
mation is the main source of life. He passes on 
to love, and shows that it strengthens the self—and 
when allied with love, the self acquires dominion 
ovei the outward and inward forces of the universe. 
Iqbal not only presents this purely constructive view, 
but also does the purging. Asking or making a re- 
quest, is to be deprecated; and negation of the 
self is to be discarded as it weakena^the self. He 
criticises Plato and those mystic thinkers who resolve 
life into an apparition. He next gives us a standard 
of literature, which the self ought to adopt, and 
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lastly points out the various stages through which 
the self must pass in order to become a perfect 
self worthy of the position of the Vicegerent of 
God upon earth. 

In the Ramuz Iqbal impresses upon our mind 
the urgent necessity of society, points out the 
limit up to which a man should maintain his self, 
and beyond which it becomes his duty to sacrifice 
his self in the interest of the common good. Iqbal 
then presents and treats of the different tenets and 
basic principles of Islamic Fjaternity, and shows 
that it is the ideal type of society. 

Piam-i-Mashriq 

Let us now pass on to the Piam. It is meant 
to be a response to Goethe, who wrote the West 
Ostlicher Divan about a century ago. In that book 
Goethe had denounced the coldness of the West, 
and had regretted the loss of spirituality in the 
Occident. The Divan invited the Orient to inspire 
the West with spiritual enthusiasm, fire of love, 
faith, and conviction. It was a protest against 
scepticism and doubt. The East has now responded 
after about a century through our poet, who has 
in the Message presented those moral, religious and 
social truths that concern the life and development 
of nations and individuals. In it Iqbal has tried 
to utter the East to the West. He has also afforded 
Europe an opportunity to see itself as others see it by 
presenting a ** Picture of Europe.” The poet makes 
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the West see what it is, and exhorts it to be what 
H ought to be. Iqbal has beautifully brought into 
prominence the points of similarity and contrast 
between Goethe and himself. According to the poet 
whilst Goethe is born and bred in the garden, Iqbal 
has emerged from a dead land. Whilst Goethe is 
the bird of the garden, Iqbal is the sound of the 
bell that accompanies a caravan in the desert. Whilst 
the former is a drawn dagger, the latter is still in 
the scabbard; and whilst the one has torn the shell 
and come out, the other is still within it. 


In the Piam Iqbal has laid great stress on the 
cultivation of the inner sense, fervour, warmth 
of heart, and Divine Love. He has therein emphasis¬ 
ed the point that the intellectualism and the material¬ 
ism of the West are devoid of the real zest of life. 
They allow no relief. The West has the boat, but 
does not know the shore where to land. Wed 


reason to love, and get relieving moments of ecstasy 
is Iqbal’s message to the West. Iqbal also exhorts 
the West not to restrict its attention to the external 
world alone, but to extend it to the innerself. The 
Piam asks the West to have a dip into the sea of 


introspection so that the self should attain to what 
Socrates called '^perfection of soulf" 


So far as the arrangement of the book is con- 
earned,its first part contains the “ Rubais” (quatrains), 
Oath one of which is the language-symboliam of one 
^ aayatic experience of the poet. Then we hare hU 
potoi '* The Cdnqilest of Nature, ” that deals with the 
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ofigioal sin of man and profmnds his theory of 
evil; and points out the way in which man will master 
th« foDoes of nature and become the soperman. He 
then deals with his well-known themes of life amd 
self through the tulip, the wave, the firefly, the 6pinag« 
the stars, and many other objects. Then we haw 
his Ghazals each of which is a repository of ih^ 
experiences received by the poet at one sitting or -ia 
one mood. We have then a picture of Europe, in 
which the poet has dealt with the philosophers, the 
politicians, the poets, and the various phases of the 
life and activities of the West. We have again in 
the end another collection of his poetic experiences 
that supplement his thought. 

Zabur-i-Ajam 

Let us now consider the Zabur. Generally 
speaking, it is an inspiration to the East—-a vitalising 
collection of songs. Iqbal has in its first portion 
addressed God, in the second dealt with man, and 
in the third with the different aspects of nature. Its 
first part consists of 66 psalms of life. In these 
psalms the poet has dealt with the eternal mysteries 
of life and Divine Love. The second part contains 
seventy five pieces, mystic, vitalising, and enaihling. 
He is here exhorting the East to wake up fiom the 
deep slumber, and learn new methods of motion, 
know fresh ways of pulling the mantle off tbp 
flower and the tulip,” and to adopt new modes 
of flying.” The burden of the song, the dominating 
spirit of the Zabur, is the sense of the glorious past, 
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of love, of life, of change, and of activity. The third 
part of the Zabur is titled “ The New Gulshan-i- 
Raz,” and covers about 41 pages. The poet has 
here reconceived the ideas about the self, its life, 
development, and various other things connected 
with this theme in the form of questions and 
answers. The questions arc the same that were once 
put to Mahmud, and our poet supplies the answers, 
in which philosophy, metaphysics, and psychology 
have kept pace with beauty. 

According to the poet thought is both fire and 
light—it is fire, when it consists of reason and argu¬ 
ments, it is light when it puts on the garb of love. 
It has no limitations of time and place. It is both the 
obstacle as well as the means to overcome it. 

Iqbal says:— 

“ ’Tis both the sea and the rod of Mosee, 

That cuts in twain tlie breast of tlie former. ” 

Thought is used by life as a weapon to conquer 
nature. Life chains itself with thought, and then 
frees itself from the bonds. Introspection is necessary, 
and thought is sometimes virtue and sometimes vice. 

He says 

si jJi^ 

Clawf jfl 
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“ With one eye it looks into its own privacy, 

With the other it perceives its own appearance in public. 

If it shuts up one of the two eyes it is guilty of a sin, 

The proper way is to see with both of them.’* 

The poet resolves things into the relative. He 
thinks that the view-point of Euclid and others of 
the same category is, no doubt, suitable for our 
limited sense, yet it does not represent anything 
absolute. He says :— 

jXif Ujj 1j J Ji 

oUJK yaj jtav 

Ciw.1 C»l*a. Jlys.! j cLta. 

“ To nay that soul and body arc separato is a figure of speech, 
But to sen them separate is unlawful. 

The secret of the universe lies hidden in life. 

What is called body is only a particular state of life. *’ 

It is we, he says, who have divided unity into 
multifariousness by coining digits to count it. The 
tentative is a part of the essential, the ephemeral 
is a chip of the block of Eternity, and so must 
strive to attain that absolutism, which cannot be 
found within the universe of limitations. He says:— 

of j j| 

“ Is this tangible old world only a handful of dust ? 

No, *tis a fleeting moment from the life of God.** 

The so-called ephemeral came into existence when 
the self in order to show itself created the not-self. 
The function and the -corpus of observation are only 
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temporarily individualised and distinguished from 
each other for the sake of convenience. As self is a 
chip of the old block, and as it has the potentialities 
of becoming immortal and of creating things, our poet 
puts on the robes of the advocatiis dei, and defends 
Mansur, who is believed to have been hanged for 
uttering the words “ I am God.” In the end death 
is made to symbolise the cause of life and its conti¬ 
nuation. It frees us from the bondage of time, and 
changes separation into the rendezvous so far as the 
Eternal Beloved is concerned. 

Javidnama 

We now come to the Javidnama. The poet has 
here taken his cue as a true Muslim from the Prophet, 
who was transported to the Heaven by night, and 
journeys through the Heavens in the Company of the 
Spirit of Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, his inspirer. 
Zurwan, the embodiment of time and space, asks him 
to become independent of these limitations, and the 
poet feels transported to a place, from where he 
hears the song of the stars, welcoming him to the 
High Heavens. 

Accompanied by the guide, the poet reaches the 
moon, and is introduced to the ” Indian Sage ” 
known as the Lover of Creation ”, his hair bound 
overhead into a knot, surrounded by the curls of a 
white snake, practically naked, and seated under a 
tree. The sage gives him tidings of the coming rise 
of the East, and tells him some secrets df life. He 
then disappears, and the poet meets Saroo^t the 
beautiful hourie of optimism, who indulges in music. 
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The Song of Saroosh is exalting and vitalising that 
emphasises the glory ordained for mankind, and asks 
the poet to see into the reality of the self in the 
following strain:— 

<^“■1 ^ J»fj e_f 


“ O pious mm of superficial observation! 1 grant that the 

self is mortal, 

But thou carest not to see the tompest in the bubble ’* 

The poet then goes to the Valley of Yar- 
ghamid, where he sees the four tablets of Budha, 
Zoroaster, Christ and Mohammad, the four great 
spiritual leaders of the world. The poet here brings 
out the prominent features of the four reformers 
and their work. Budha’s work is explained through 
the conversion' of the Dancing Girl, Zoroaster's 
through the Demon, Christ’s through Tolstoy, and 
Mohammad’s through Abu Jihl. The way in which 
the poet has clone so will be clear from the follow¬ 
ing lines relating to the Prophet's work put into 
the mouth of Abu Jihl :— 


jf bo & I Ml 

(.« j \j ^uSUa jj 

OU51J jl ^LaXif oULojOif^x^^jl 

jt j y w^mJ j uSio u.Aaji« 

j 51 U j f )$ j j 

“ Our heart is tom by the doings of Mohammad, 

Th9 lamp of the JCa'eba was blown out by hie breath, 
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He predicted tlie death oi Kaisar and Kisra 
He took A ^iiQS men a\\a\ from our hold 

The blouri dealt b> him broke Lat and Miinat into lueces 

0 universe ' wreak thy venf^eance on him 

He broke from the visible and attached himself to the 

Invisible, 

His magic tolled the deatii knell of the sensibly present 
His religion cut at the veiy root of the notions of counti> 

and race 

He refused to acknowlo l^e the supcnoriu of the Qiiraish 

and tlie Arab 

To liim the high and the low were equal 
And he sit at one table with his own slave 

The poet is then transported to another heaven 
called Mercury , and meets the two great personalities 
of the East—Syed Jamal-ud-Dm Afghani and Said 
Halim Pasha It is here that while introducing the 
poet to these two persons Rumi designates the poet as 
“ Zinda Rud ” or “ the Living River,”— a name that 
the poet adopts to the end of the book. On being 
questioned by the Afghan Zinda Rud tells him that 
the Muslims are engaged in a struggle of choice 
between religion and country, the Turks, the Persians, 
and the Arabs are enamoured ol Europe, the Im¬ 
perialism of the West is sucking the very blood of the 
East, and extreme communism has exhausted the 
patience of the religion and the community. Jamal- 
ud-Dm then deprecates modern notions of nation¬ 
alism and country, and runs down both communism 
and imperialism. Said Halim compares the East 
and the West together, and expects both of them to 
wed reason to love. He refers to his own Turkish 
race of to-day and says :— 
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ou-j ojf (jLiji fj ^ 01*6. tj ^ A>y:jy 

“ The Ka’aba does not got a new lease of life, 

If idols are imported into it from Europe. 

The Turk has no new tune in his instrument, 

Its new IS nothing more than the old of Europe." 

Said Halim ends by saying :— 

“ When one kind of world becomes too old. 

The Quran bestows upon him another." 

Zinda Rud naturally feels curious about the 
Quranic atmosphere hinted at by Said Halim, and 
Jamal-ud-Din Afghani then satisfies his curiosity by 
giving a detailed description of it. The description 
presents the chief features of Islamic polity, and may 
be regarded as an appendage to the poet’s Ramuz-i- 
Bekhudi. The kingdom of the Quran recognises no 
distinctions of the colour and the blood, its culture 
highly respects mankind, its women, free from the 
vice-engendeiing environments of modern society, truly 
discharge their functions of life and procreation, free¬ 
dom is universal, no one in it has any land-hunger, 
knowledge of sciences is enthusiastically acquired, and 
is always saturated with love and spiritual warmth. 
Said Halim then tells Zinda Rud that the religion of 
God has been fouled by the Orthodox Mulla, whose 
function is nothing but the creation of troubles. 
Afghani then gives to the poet a message for the 
Russians—a message that compares the work and 
function of the two movements—Islamic and Russian, 
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identifies their aim, and asks the Russians to adopt the 
ways of the Quran to get force and momentum. Both 
the movements aim at the destruction of Kaisarism, in 
the world, both view capitalism with disfavour, and 
both toll the death-knell of priesthood and the church 
as an institution. But whilst the Muslims have given 
up the true Islamic movement, the Russians still are 
entangled in the meshes of European intellectualism 
and culture. It is up to the Russian people now to 
adopt the Quran, and take up the work of the Muslims 
in right earnest by wedding reason to love. 

The poet is then transported to Venus and goes 
to the abode of the Ancient Gods, who are found 
exulting over the defeat of religion at the hand of 
country, race, and modern culture of Europe. This 
part is a hit on the excavations. Modern archaeology 
has brought to light the ancient Gods, who are here 
found exulting over their re-birth. Rumi by his music, 
full of magic, brings the Gods to their knees, and then 
takes the poet underneath a river to a region where the 
vain and the proud Pharaohs and Kitchners reside. 
Pharaoh regrets that he did not pay heed to 
the D izzliiig Hand of Moaes, and lost the wealth 
of religion, and warns others to beware. There¬ 
upon Rumi compares autocracy and imperialism to 
robbery, which pinches the guilty conscience of 
Kitchner, who defends the European Nations by 
9 aying that Europe has very high ideals, that it did 
not excavate the graves and the ancient monuments 
for the sake of rubies and jewels, bat to know* 
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the History of Egypt, of Pharaoh, and of Moses. 
Pharaoh at once retorts by referring to the excavation 
of Mehdi Sudani’s grave. The Mehdi now appears 
on -the scene and asks Kitchner to mark the extent of 
the vengeance wreaked on him by the Dervish, inas¬ 
much as he has not been allowed a grave on the 
land, but a last resting-place under the salt water. 
The poet then puts an address to the Arabs into the 
mouth of Mehdi, who calls upon them to arise, to 
usher in new era, and to lekindle the old fire that 
brings Khalids and Omars in its train. 

The poet then reaches Mars, and meets the 
astronomer. The poet finds that the people there 
surpass the Westerners in knowledge and sciences, but 
their souls have the upper hand over their bodies. 
The sage tells him that they had their Adam in one 
Barkhya, whom Farznwrz, their satan, wanted to 
lead astray from Paradise. But as Barkhya refused 
to be led astray, God has bestowed this world of 
Mars on them as a reward. The poet then describes 
Marghadin, the capital city of the planet. Unlike our 
world he finds no coinage, no machines, no beggars, 
no unemployment, no moral turpitude, no armies, and 
no false and malicious propaganda there. 

He marks that the labourers on Mars reap 
the fullest benefit of their labour, and that there are 
no capitalists to suck their blood. The problem of 
destiny is here discussed, and the sage 8 a 3 rs that one 
can change his fate himself. The following lines 
bring out the idea :— 
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of^^- ^?j 

If one kind of fate does not uuit theo, 

Aek for aiiotlier from God. 

It 18 lawful for thee to put in such n demand, 

Tlie decrees of God are numberless. 

Its secret lies hidden in the sayint; : 

It (tlio fate) chanfres. if thou changeth.” 

The poet then meets with the virgin from Europe, 
brought to the planet of Mars by Farzmarz. She 
represents the modern woman of extreme views, who 
exhorts the fair sex to give up functions of maternity, 
etc., and to avoid men altogether. The poet here 
touches the most delicate matters with perfect re¬ 
gard to decorum and decency. The truth was to 
to be told bluntly and without reserve—and the 
poet has done so without in the least overstepping 
the limits of grace and propriety. The poet in the 
end makes Rumi identify woman with love, and 
say :— 

/JA-aj* J-'t 

jAe ^ IJ tj 

Mark the ideas entertained by the new age, 

And see the coneequoncos of Oodlees civilization. 

Love is the law of life. 

The root of civilzation is faith and faith is love.” 

The poet is then transported to Jupiter, where 
he meet the Urdu poet Ghalib, the poetess Tahira, 
and the great mystic Mansur Hallaj. The secrets of 
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life and the self are here disclosed in long conversa¬ 
tion with the distinguished three. Paradise is to be 
discarded, as the self likes to live in dangers, and 
creates its own destiny: compulsion is necessary 
for the discipline of the self; the only sin of Hallaj 
was that he drew attention to the affirmation of 
the self: the sight of the Prophet means the making 
of the body amenable to his command: the sight 
of God means the creation of His qualities in the 
self, and their plantation further into the soil of 
the world: Satan and evil have been the cause 
of man’s glory; and many other ideas of the like 
nature are here expressed. Here at one stage Iqbal 
brings into prominence the limitations of poetry 
even—what to say of intellect—by suggesting that 
the poet Ghalib could not reply to certain questions 
in poetic form, and a reference had to be made to 
the irann’poetry of Kafirs like Mansur Hallaj. 

Satan now appears on the scene. He is described 
by the poet as a man of deeds, who likes separa¬ 
tion, and sees life in the body. Satan says that 
he also possesses the pang” like human beings, 
likes unrealised ideal, has taken out man from the 
abyss of compulsion, and has exalted him to the 
position of the free. Satan complains of the weak 
nature of man, that so easily falls a prey to his 
machinations—so that Satan has no chance of 
measuring his strength with any strong adversary, 
and prays to God to replace these hWBS0l dolls by 
some strong opponent. Satan says' that-oh account 
of his continuous victories life to him has become 
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a monotony, and he longs to make it interesting 
by having an opponent who might be able to inflict 
defeat on him by ignoring his promptings and 
evil advice. 

The poet then reaches Saturn, and meets with 
the mean souls of those, who have been guilty of 
treason against their countries and communities. 
The poet here appears in the guise of a true 
patriot and meets with Mir Jafar of Bengal, and 
Sadiq of the Deccan, the two typical traitors of 
India. The two were rowing in a boat in a sea 
of blood. At this moment India makes its appear¬ 
ance in the guise of a charming hourie, but with 
the chains and halters of slavery on. The hourie 
complains of the Indians—slaves of old customs, 
devoid of the self, and having still the treacherous 
spirit of Mir Jafar. The two traitors then give a 
description of their pitiable condition, and the height 
of their misery is reached when they are made to 
say that they went in search of an asylum to the 
hell to hide themselves, but even the hell refused 
to admit them, and did not condescend to pollute 
its flames with the fuel of their bodies. 

The poet then reaches the trans-heaven region, 
and meets Nitzsch, the Hcdlaj tuHhout the gcUtows, 
Rumi informs the poet that the mad man was 
Nitzsch, who was the root ignorant of its fruit, who 
confined himself to the formula *' there is no God,'* 
but failed to add **but God,*’ who wus aftflir 
Godhood, bfit failed bedUuse 4t lay beyond th6 
region of infellect and knowledge, and who also 
wanted to see the mankind rise. 
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The poet then passes on to a high region that 
has no directions, and sees the palace of Sharf-un- 
Nissa, the daughter of Abdus Samad, Governor 
of the Punjab located there. The poet is reminded 
of her way of life, which consisted of her always 
carrying two things with her—the sword and the 
Quran—the two things that guard each other. 

The poet then meets the Saint Syed Ali Hamdani, 
and the poet Mulla Tahir Ghani of Kashmir, and 
gives vent to his feelings about the affairs in Kashmir. 
The poet puts the whole situation in a nutshell 
by referring to the historic sale of Kashmir in the 
following pathetic lines :— 

ujUj* J .iijia. jji 

“ They sold the cultivator, the fields, the nver, and the garden, 
In fact they sold a whole nation—and sold lo cheap.” 

The poet Ghani then refers to the Brahman 
pioneers of freedom for India, and says that they 
are Kashmiris in origin, and asks the poet to take 
his cue from them, and awaken the residents of that 
Paradise from their lethargy by his soiig. 

Iqbal then meets Bhartari Hari, the Sanskfit 
poet, and afterwards meets Kings Nadir Shah, Abdali, 
and Tipu Sultan. Here the poet and the Kings 
again refer to the condition of the Turk, the Persian, 
and the Arab, and opine that the Muslims should 
not ape the Westerners. Sultan Tipu then confides 
to the poet a message for the River Kaveri, which 
unravels the mysteries of life, death, martyrdom, and 
setf-iacrifiee. The message is meant for the Indians 
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to take to heart, and aims at preaching that one 
moment of the tiger is better than a century of the 
sheep." The poet then makes ready to leave 
heavenly region, when the Divine voice tells him 
some important secrets of life, and the Divine light 
sheds lustre on him. 

The journey here ends, and the poet then 
addresses his son Javid, who stands for the younger 
generation. The poet asks Javid to imbibe his 
ideas, to wed reason to love, to spiritualise the 
senses, and to exalt the word of God. He exhorts 
him to avoid the present materialistic tendencies, 
and to mark the defects of modern system of 
education, that " makes the off-spring of the falcon 
cultivate the habits of the duck." He advises young- 
men to avoid bad company, and love mankind in 
the following strain :— 

LJla. b gjj 

! ^ j 

|.Uw jf jA jJ 

^ crTr* j 

While ia the case of woxnau either the husband or the grave 

constitutes the screening veil, 

In that of man avoidance of bad company is the shielding cover. 

To speak ill of anyone is sinful, 

The Kafir and the Faithful are both the creatures of God. 

Reverence for mankind is the essence of humanity, 

Acquaint thyself with the dignity of man. 

Human intercourse sustains mankind, 

Pursue the path of fnendshij^. 

The lover takes his cue from God, 

And becomes beneficent to the Kafir and the Faithful a like.*' 



CHAPTER III. 

Iqbal’s Conception of Art. 

Uj fj 

*' They iiavo brought thoir self out from within, 

And Ituve in this way managed to see themselves.’' 

The Standard of Art. 

Iqbal has given us a criterion of right and wrong. 
Whatever stregthens the self is good, and what¬ 
ever relaxes its tension is bad. Judged from this 
standard art must also be a means for strengthen¬ 
ing the self. The poet says :— 

Jjw»« si* a jl 

^LoLuijf l%JLe 

l^^iu v^LfMiY jf 

j' si* J 1*^ 

'■ "* * ^*^ cl* J 1*^ 

“ The object of science and art is not knowledge, 

The object of the garden is not the bud and the flower; 
Science is an instrument for the preservation of life, 

Science is the means of establishing the self; 

Science and art are servants of life, 

Slaves bom and bred in its house." 

The Present Notions of Art. 

Iqbal seems to think that the present notions 
of art are the result of^ “ the sheep’s charm ” that 
has lulled to slumW ** the wakeful tiger,'* and that 
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art has been made so sentimental that it has begun 
to be adored for the sake of art. This has resulted 
in decline, which the moderns call “ moral culture.” 
In his Secrets of the Self, while dealing with the 
nature of poetry and the reform of Islamic Literature 
he says :— 

tt) b j' «)**• 

‘‘Oh, if tliou liiisl tlie coin oi poesy in thy purse. 

Rnh It on the touoiifltone of life!” 

Art is Beauty and creates Desire. 

Art is beauty, and Iqbal regards the artist as 
an exponent of beauty, says he :— 

y jij » > 

jj jf jj jf 

“ *Tis in the poet’s breast that beauty unveils, 

’Tis from his iSinai that beauty’s beams arise. 

By his look tlie fair is made fairer, 

TiirouKh his encliantments nature is more beloved.” 

And he tells us that the object of beauty ought to 
be to create some desire, some aspiration and some 
longing in our heart because :— 

Beauty is the creator of desire's sprinii^ide, 

Desire is nourished by the display of beauty." 

Iqbal thus regards art as a means for the exposi¬ 
tion of beauty with a view to create desire, that 
engenders love, from which proceeds “ the radiance 
of being, ” and the development of its unknown 
possibilities. The poet says :— 




'‘ Life 18 occu])ied with conqueei alone, 

And the one charm for conquest is desire. 

Life is the hunter and desire the snare, 

Desire is love's message to beanty." 

Art thus is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end. It is a force that gives the push, 
and the momentum is ceaseless. 


Art Should not re Sentimental. 


Another point that Iqbal emphasises in this 
connection is that art should not be merely senti¬ 
mental, and the artist should not take his cue from 
men like Plato “ the sheep in man’s clothing, ” 
because:— 
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Hia nature clrowsed an<i created a dream, 
Hia mind’s eye created a mirage.” 


Art should be vitalising instead of being “ steeped 
in opium.” The art should idealise reality, which 
is its true function. 


Art should not soar so high to the skies that 
it becomes impossible for it ” to come down to its 
nest again. ” It should rather ” like the reed-flute 
bring a message from the reeds,” and “ give to 
Majnun a message from Laila.” The artist ought 
to be an eagle that soars high, but does swoop 
down on its prey. 

Iqbal’s own art is so much in accordance with 
this standard that he would speak of life and its 
manifestations even through the tongue of death. 
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His poem “ Questions to those who sleep in dust ’’ 
wherein he has spoken of life while dealing with 
the world of the dead is an illustration in point. 

Akt is Educative 

Another feature of true art as suggested by 
Iqbal is its educative and missionary aspect. He 
translates Emerson thus :— 

^ cC. y j ju Uxui 

^ (L y 

‘‘ I hear hut to communicate it to otliera, 

I uec hut to rcHect it to the gaze of otJieri».” 

In fact the poet exalts the artist to the position 
of “ the eye of society.” 

Art is Subjective 

He further conceives art to be highly subjective. 
It should according to him voice the feelings of 
the artist rather than present an out-and-out repre¬ 
sentation of the object. The work of art should 
not be a photo; it ought to be a painting, because 
the former is so lifeless, whilst the latter speaks 
out of life itself. Objectivity runs the Western art 
through and through. The work of art in the Occident 
is an exact reproduction of the object—a counterfeit. 
Ho human hand seems to pervade it. It is the 
subjective touch alone that can make art lively, 
vitalising, full of life and lovely. Throughout his 
works Iqbal speaks his own mind through objects. 
He may address the Himalayas, the candle, the 
night, the dead, he may describe the clouds, or the 
motor car, he is always giving vent to his own feelings. 
Ghalib’s verse presents the idea very beautifully 
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“ Curae me, if I aeek wme for pleasure, 

I rather seek forgetfulness of tlie self every time." 

Art is Suggestive 

Another feature of true art that he seems to 
point out is that it should be suggestive. The 
mathematical exactness of the West tries to present 
an exact counterfeit of th2 object, aims at intellig¬ 
ence alone, and makes no demand for exertion on 
the part of human heart. It minimises labour, and 
thus delights in the absence of pain. But Iqbal 
is a lover of pain and labour, and would leave a 
good deal for the heart to do. The gaps in art 
there ought to be, and the heart should be asked 
to fill them up. The poet says :— 

“UjI jj-J rJja- 3 ^ 

" The jierfection of expression lies not in tlie laying bare of 

facts, 

Tho t.Tlk ot those, who know the secret, consists of nothing 

but hints and siiggestionB." 

Art instead of being exhaustive, should set the 
ball of heart rolling; and it should not only create 
sensations in the mind, but should stir the heart as 
well. 

The Object of Art and the Artist 

Art is not a slave of the object, it is the 
manifestation of the higher and nobler feelings of 
the artist • himselft The object should not, therefore|< 
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be allowed to monopolise attention ; it should rather 
pale into insignificance before the subjective light. 
In art the object should only be regarded as the 
occasion for the work, but the real material should 
always consist of the personal feelings of the artist, 
just as the real cause of explosion is the gunpowder 
though the spark sets it ablaze. It is the artist 
that matters, not the object. Iqbal says 

jjj lA! 3^ 

t- ‘ b > lit ^ ^ 

“ Thou knowest not tliv’ worth it’s thon that conferrotli value 

upon the sparkling ruby, 
Otherwise the ruh^ la a mere piece of stone ” 

He has put the same idea in another way. He 
says:— 

Ij jly 

l^f ^ lJUj /JVji bit) 

“ The spring has siiniily stringed together the scattered petals, 
But it IS onr look that has added to the beauty oi the Hower.” 

Arts of Slave Nations and of the Free 

Compared 

In his later book the “ Zabur-i-Ajam ” Iqbal 
has devoted a separate chapter to the arts of the 
slave nations. According to Iqbal the free alone 
have their architecture, and hence he deals with music 
and painting alone in relation to the slave nations. 
Their music, he says, is a song of death, and is 
no more than the wailings of a widow. Their poetry 
is such that its words absorb the whole attention, 
bat the life-giving songs of the free carry one to 
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the hidden meanings rather than leave him to the 
mercy of the words. Iqbal quotes Rumi thus :— 

fy ^hjS jf ^ LxmJ ^ 

“ (renuine thought is one that transports thee, 

And renders thee independent of word-imagery.” 

The art of poetry should create such a taste 
in man that he does not stop at the brink of the 
gliding stream of words, but crosses it to reach the 
destination of inner meanings. A slave artist-a painter- 
for example, has no originality, and no faith in 
himself. He can not cross the superficial gulf of 
the object to reach the shore of suggestions and 
associations. He trembles at every new thought and 
adopts the old set line. The genius of a slave 
artist IS led by the taste of the masses, and his 
only wish is to come up to the popular standard, 
howlowsoever it may be. Whilst beauty is to be 
sought from within, such an artist borrows it from 
nature—thus producing a counterfeit. He catches 
at the “ is ” but fails to bring out the “ ought ” 
from within. He confines himself to the expression 
of reality, but does not go beyond it. But the real 
function of art is to idealise reality—and this quality 
is wholly wanting in a slave artist. 

Idealisation of Reality Illustrated 

Let us illustrate this process of idealising 
reality—and for this purpose take one of Iqbal’s 
verses from his Urdu poem “My Prayer.” Iqbal 
says:— 



“ Let the inonntain’B ploriouR landmcape 
Be BO full of charm and Rrace 
That the streams, in waves uprising;, 

Shall aspire to view its face.” 

4 

The real facts referred to here are that there 
is a mountain and it presents a scene. We know 
it as a fact that there are streams, and there 
are waves in them. We also know that objects are 
reflected in the streams. The poet here has not 
changed the nature of these facts—and they have 
not been turned into any unreality. The poet has 
unifled these facts into a complex experience, and 
has given them a form, dominated, of course, by 
the sense of harmony. The poet here has appro¬ 
priated these facts—as his own—by communicating 
his conception in such a way as to stress a parti¬ 
cular kind of observation of this scene. The poet 
here has not idealised the real facts, he has rather 
idealised the particular point of view from which 
the scene is to be observed. Observation with the 
eye of the uprising waves, when transplanted by 
the poet to our consciousness turns the scene into 
something unparalleled and unrivalled. The obser¬ 
vation has thus become an affair of the ideal world. 
We may also from another point of view say that 
in these lines the poet has not idealised our obser¬ 
vation of the scene, but its observation by the 
waves. A layman sees the mountain, and enjoys 
its beauty, but when seen with the idealised eye 
of the wave, the scene becomes artistically charm¬ 
ing a thousand times more. The real scene is there 
only as the ground-work of the product, but the 
artistic touch of idealising its observation by the 
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waves has bestowed a peculiar charm and importance 
on the scene, which when transplanted tu the reader’s 
mind leaves an indelible impression of freshness and 
actuality saturated with marvel and charm. 

Every artist thus should idealise hard facts, 
and when he does so, according to Iqbal :— 

Ouwf ji (jL« ^ O V jSji^ 

‘‘Hib lioune la much more chaimin^ tliun that of Ihr Paradise, 

Ho, wlio does not worahi]* iiia Lat and Manat, la himself an 

unbeliever.” 

Yes, the idealised reality is an idol. One should 
believe in it—else he is devoid of real art. This 
touch is the very soul of art—it adds to reality. 
Iqbal says :— 

” Tlio artist who adds touches to nature, 

DivuIkps hi.s lieart to uh. ' 

Conclusion 

To conclude, true art is the manifestation of 
beauty with a view to create desire that brings love 
and life in its train. Its function is the develop¬ 
ment and the strengthening of the self, and its 
virtue consists in the subjective touches that the 
individual artist lavishes upon it. To quote Iqbal, 
“ The ultimate end of all human activity is life— 
glorious, powerful, exuberant. All human art must 
be subordinated to this final purpose, and the value 
of ever3rthing must be determined in reference to 
its life-yielding capacity. The highest art is that 
which awakens our dormant will-force, and nerves 
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us to face the trials of life manfully. All that 
brings drowsiness and makes us shut our eyes to 
reality around, on the mastery of which alone life 
depends, is a message of decay and death. There 
should be no opium-eating in art. The dogma of 
art for the sake of art is a clever invention of 
decadence to cheat us out of life and power.” 



CHAPTER IV 

The Cup 

OjjfB. jtyiitj wW 

“ 'Titi wine that intoxicates, and not the cup, 

Though the wine cannot be taken without the cup.” 

Broadly speaking, the art of a poet has two 
aspects—form and matter. The chief thing is, no 
doubt, the material, composed of the object and the 
spirit of experience ; but the mould in which the poet 
casts it has also an importance of its own. The latter 
is the cup in which the poet offers the wine of his 
genius. 

The importance of Style in Poetry 

In popular language this form is called the style. 
No doubt, the material is the main thing, but the 
casement in which it is set also affects the charm of 
the thought. If the casement fits the thought, the 
transference of the poet’s conception to our mind is 
complete. Perfect realisation of the poetic experience 
demands that the setting of the thought should also 
, be the most appropriate. In fact, so far as the poet 
is concerned, he has already formed the realised ex¬ 
perience in his mind—long before he uses any vehicle of 
thought to communicate it to others. Some object' 
strikes the mind of the poet, it inspires the poet in the 
sense that he sets his art in motion. MoodS| associa¬ 
tions, ideas, and interpretations then begin to rage 
in his mind—and this tempest of spirit engulfs the 
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inspiring object. The matter and the spirit of experi¬ 
ence are thus blended together into an inspiration in 
the mind of the poet. True poetry, no doubt, is 
already complete, but unless the poet symbolises it— 
unless he presents it in the guise of language, there is 
no poem. Now if the language imitates the inspiration 
of the poet, the experience can be fully realised by the 
readers. But if the inspiration is mutilated to fit in 
with the language available, then there can be no com¬ 
plete realisation of the experience. The shoe of 
language must fit the foot of inspiration, else the foot 
is bound to suffer. Unless the poetry within takes the 
form of a poem, we cannot say that there is art—whiclv 
is the exposition of inspiration. Thus the medium of 
expression has assumed an importance of its own that 
cannot be under-rated. Sometimes the sound of the 
words used echoes the sense. Apart from this “ ear- 
appeal,” we also know the value of the ” eye-appeal." 
Both these appeals are connected to a very great 
extent with the choice of language. If the artist is 
a novice, he shall have to labour in order to get the 
appropriate words for his expression, but a master of 
the art has already arrived at a stage when along with 
the formation of an inspiration the casement is avilable 
to fit it. The choice of appropriate language becomes 
a second nature with him. Here we have the line of 
demarcation that divides poetic expression into the 
heavy and laboured on the one hand and the light and 
spontaneous style on the other. We have also here a 
clue to the necessity of using language that is the most 
appropriate for the theme. 
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The Importance of Colloquialisms and 
Idioms in Poetry 

We should also remember that words have very 
great suggestive power. The more a word or phrase 
is in use, the greater is the number of suggestions and 
associations that surround it. The rough and tignble 
of every day speech makes the rolling-stone gather 
much moss. If, therefore, a poet uses colloquialisms, 
he has a golden opprotunity of compressing many as¬ 
sociations within the four corners of a single word or 
phrase. The gaps in art there ought to be, and words 
of everyday use have the greatest potentiality of affor¬ 
ding scope for the reader to subjectively imbibe and 
transfer the inspiration to his mind. There is no set 
language for poetry. If a word is appropriated by 
poetry, and is restricted to symbolise some particular 
association, it loses its suggestive power. We have here 
a clue to find out whether the style of the poet is 
capable of creating any expansive response or not. The 
colloquial and the idiomatic in this respect have very 
great suggestive power. 

The Importance of the Master words and 

Phrases 

Although poetry is not so much words as langu¬ 
age, and though in poetry we do not.see what separable 
sense can be attached to'this or that word, yet we 
know it as a matter of fact that like the thumb 
amongst the five fingers or like the central stone that 
keeps the surrounding shafts together, there is often 
the master word that is the very soul of the expressed 
Inspiration. Take away the word and the whole 
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fabric gives way with a crash, or try to substitute 
something, and the inspiration refuses to be fully 
realised. The genius of the poet requires that he should 
put the word on such occasions. Here is thus another 
clue to judge the style of a poet. Such choice of the 
master word belongs both to the department of the 
style as well as the thought of a poet. Yet as words are 
connected with the vehicle of thought—the language— 
it can more appropriately be included in the depart¬ 
ment of style. To us the definition, whatever is langu¬ 
age and connected with it, is style, appears to be a 
convenient workable hypothesis. 

The Importance of Metaphors and Similes. 

We also know that man has been endowed by 
nature with the power of comparison. The very first 
thing that is excited in him is the inductive method of 
agreement. He forms concepts by a repetition of 
likenesses. Man is thus naturally fond of finding out 
similarities between things. The simple and natural 
child is the precursor of the poet This is why we 
find that poets all over the world compare things with 
one another. So long as the concepts are in the mind 
they are only psychological phenomena, but when 
they are named and termed, they become the posses¬ 
sions of language. Thus arise those methods of 
expression that are termed as metaphors and similes. 
The concept X has the connotation A, and the denota¬ 
tion B. The concept Y has the connotation C, and the 
denotation D. When we say that X is Y, we are in fact 
adding both to the connotation as well as to the denota¬ 
tion of X. They now become A plus C, nnd B plus D 
respectively. Does not this process confer on the 
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thing compared greater import ? The associations and 
suggestions are enhanced by the use of similarities— 
and it is for this reason that these modes of expression 
have a value and a charm of their own. From these 
similarities and likenesses arise those opportunities 
also that turn a poet into the mystic. 

No pcet has claimed to see the spiritual light in 
its bare form. The comprehension of Divine Light 
and the vision of the Unseen is never a direct affair. 
It must come indirectly through some known medium. 
This medium is the marking and expression of likene- 
nesses and similarities. But a poet who often “ so¬ 
journs on the Hira of the heart ” has to take a leap 
into the unseen, and the perfect realisation of these 
spiritual experiences is only possible if the poet sets 
them in metaphors and similes. For this reason also 
metphors and similes are by nature ordained to be 
necessities. 

The Necessity of rhyme and meter. 

Poetry is a process by which we harmonise 
different facts of experience into a unified whole. The 
experience is a perfect symmetry—a perfect harmony. 
This symmetry and this harmony naturally demands 
that the casement in order to fit the inspiration should 
also be symmetrical and harmonious in its turn. Does 
it not point to the necessity of the meter, the rhyme, 
or as an oriental would say the " Behr," the “ Qafia'* 
and the “ Radif.” This is what distinguishes poetry 

from prose. 

Artificial Rules and Forms of Poetry 

The above-mentioned principles have been culled 



from the very nature of poetry. They are universal 
and apply equally to the poetry of every language. 
But man is never satisfied and contented with what is 
found in nature. He must add his quota to nature. 
At this stage he invents certain forms, and frames 
certain rules that suit his taste for the expression of 
poetic experiences. Here arises difference of artificial 
formalities amongst the various poetic circles, divided 
from one another by the difference of language. 
Different groups have different conceptions of harmony 
and symmetry in expression. There are different views 
about what are the charms and embellishments of 
poetry in different linguistic spheres. 

Persian prosody, for example, has developed 
certain forms, and the Urdu poetry has simply adopted 
them. The chief forms are—the Ghazal or the ode, 
the Qasida or the purpose poem, Qita or a segment, 
Rubai or the quatrain, Masnavi or the double-rhymed 
casement, Mustazad or the complemented poem, Tarjih 
Band and Tarkib Band or the stanza poems, the 
Murabba or the poem containing sets of four hemis- 
tichs each, Mukhmammas or the poem containing sets 
of five hemistichs each, the Mussaddas or the poem 
that consists of stanzas of six hemistichs each, and 
BO on. 

In the same way Oriental poetry has also developed 
certain figures of speech, which are regarded as the 
sacred embellishments; for example, the Ahyam or the 
duality of meanings, the pun or the play upon words, 
the resemblance of corresponding words in rhyme and 
measures, alliteration, ''respectivU^f', repitition, empha¬ 
sis, etc. 
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Iqbal may or may not Observe Artificial 
Forms and Rules 

Generally speaking, we find that Iqbal’s style 
contains all those features that flow from the very 
nature of poetry, but so far as the prescribed artificial 
rules regarding the forms and figures of speech are 
concerned, Iqbal may or may not observe them. For 
example, his stanza poem in the Zabur on page 114, 
in which he exhorts us to learn new ways, contains 
sets of three lines each. Similarly his stanza poem in 
the Zabur on page 116, in which he asks the sleeping 
bud to wake up and arise, is another such example. 
Each set of the poem has six hemistichs. The first 
four rhyme together and have the same meter. The 
fifth has a longer meter, and the sixth a shorter one. 
The fifth and the sixth rhyme with the first set, and 
are repeated at the end of each stanza. The Spring 
Season in the Piam is another example of the novel 
forms adopted by the poet. Here each stanza consists 
of six hemistichs, in which the first line is repeated as 
the sixth also, and the lines contained between them 
have a different meter, although all the six are rhyming. 
Similarly “ The Music of the Stars ” in the Piam is 
a poem in which every stanza consists of five hemis 
tichs—the first four rhyming and in the same meter, 
but the fifth in a different rhyme and meter. “The 
Dew “ in the Piam also is a novel form, in which every 
stanza consists of five hemistichs, the first two having 
the same rhyme and meter, but the following three 
rhyming but in a shorter meter. All these would be 
regarded as innovations by the old school of thought, 
but we find that the forms are really the casements 
that fit the poetry contained in them. 
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As regards the so-called figures of speech—with 
the exception of emphasis—and to some extent 
intercalation—we find that Iqbal avoids them—and 
if any such exception is found, it rather goes to 
prove the rule. Search for a play upon words, and 
you will find perhaps only one example of it. 
Iqbal in a humorous mood is discussing* the ten¬ 
dency of women to discard the veil, and says :— 

^ LeljJ 

“To wliat scene \\ill tins drama load ! 

Tlie eye is waitiu;; for the lifting uj) of tho veil (curtain^ 

Similarly we meet with no alliteration. The 
following, perhaps, is a solitary example of the 
same :— 

1 jL m fSjy*** ^f OjJ #. f 

“ Thoui^li burnt with a liundred fires in a liundred >vays 

1 hail the relish of tho tiamo that brln^s fortli melodies.” 

Here the sound represented by the letter S has 
been repeated. Similarly a single example exists of 
Re^pectivify. Iqbal says :— 

“ The place of worship is different from tliat of love, 

Thou expecteth prostrations from ant^els. but demandeth 

more than tliat from man.*' 

Here angel and man are respectively made to be 
represented by worship and love in the second 
hemistich. 

Besides one or two stray instances of rhyming 
words in the same or corresponding hemistichs, we 
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have a poem in the Bang titled “ I and You, ” in 
which this figure appears prominently. The poem is 
an attempt at the perfection of artificial art, and is a 
demonstration of high skill and verse-technique, but 
lacks fire and warmth. 

With the exception of the few above-mentioned 
instances, we find total absence of such artificial em¬ 
bellishments in Iqbal’s poetry. 

PoETKY IS NOT BoUND BY LIMITATIONS 

Let those who belong to the school of dogmatic 
formalism ordain the rules and the forms, but they 
have no right to say “ thus far and no further.” 
Ghalib says:— 

“No particular tune proecnbed for lamentation, 

And tlic cr.N m not liouiid by tlie flute.’' 

Poetry thus knows no bounds, and hence the 
mould in which it is cast is not of a set type nor 
ordained for all times to come. Blind worshippers of 
formalism regard the prison-house of formalities as 
sacrosanct as the Ka’aba. An attempt at blank verse 
would throw them into hysterics, and an attempt to 
combine music with poetry would shock their sense 
of propriety. 

Our poet in theory is against the iron reign of 
rules. His homage to poesy "overflows the limits 
of a couple of prayers of the faithful.” He says 

S uXh j? 
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I do not worsJiip appearances, I ha\e demolished the 

house of idols, 

1 am tlie fast-flowing flood that breaks through dams. " 

Though originally meant to describe his attitude to¬ 
wards thought, the above verse also faithfully des¬ 
cribes his attitude towards the formalities of style. 
It is possible that a man may disregard dogma and 
yet be a poet. A man may not “ get his head shaved 
and yet know the ways of Qalandars. ” On the 
other hand it is a well-known fact that even if the 
outward indications of poetry are present, the poetry 
itself may be absent. Iqbal says :— 

“Not every one that wor«»luj>>> nlols unci wear*? tin* sacred thread 

Necessarily knows the mode ol idol-woishii^pin.^ iiud manners 

ot the Katirs. " 

Iqbal’s position is that a poet may follow the pre¬ 
scribed formalities, yet if his song cannot tolerate any 
of the restrictions imposed by dogma, he is perfectly 
justihed in honouring the presetibed rule in the 
breach. 

The Poet’s Likeness to Pindar. 

It is said of Pindar that “ his genius is of the 
impetuous kind which scorns all restraints of tradi¬ 
tional rule, rushes onward without premeditation or 
pause and wins his triumph by the sheer vehemence 
of masterful inspiration.” And Horace compares him 
to the stream swollen with rains, which has over¬ 
flown its banks and rushes downward in a thunderous 
torrent, and adds that “he is the inspired poet who 
feels that his gift was Divine, the Apolo or the Muse 
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is speaking through his lips and that to exalt his own 
gift is to honour the Divinity who bestows it.” The 
same remark applies equally well to Iqbal, who has 
no very high regard for dogma, and who is the 
inspired flute through which the Muse brings forth 
melodies of love, beauty, life and the self. 

Anyhow Iqbal is so modest in claiming any infal¬ 
libility that he would say to the readers :— 

^ ^ jf jlffi 

*' Do not soek from me the charm of etylu in exposition, 

Do not seek Iroiii me Khansar and Isjdialian,'’ 

and he would exhort them in the following strain:— 

ijjA J-juJ Jj eJ WjA. 

’• 0 reader ! do not lind fault with tlie wine cup, 

Diit oonsidci attentively the taste of tho wine.” 

Iqbal has a complaint against the readers. He 
says:— 

rv j' r® ^ a* 

“ While I Kivo him the robes of royalty. 

And iiluce the throne of Kisra under him . 

He demands from me love lyrics addressed to beauty. 

As well as formal touches of the poetic art” 

He is fully conscious of the Divine gift, and says that 
he is the Bird of Placelessness and brings a message 
from the Friend.” 

With this preliminary discussion about the nature 
of style, about its natural and artificial aspects, and 
about the extent to which the prescribed should be 
obeyed, let us now have a bird's-eye-view of the 
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ahd spirit. 

Selection of Language for his Themes 

The first thing that we note in this connection is 
that although Iqbal writes short poems both in Urdu 
and in Persian, he expounds his philosophy and 
thehie^ in the Persian language. Petsian being the 
Lingua Franca of Muslim Asia is the proper language 
ill whick a Muslim poet should give vent to his 
inspirations. Apart from this, the poet has adopted 
Persian as the vehicle of expression for his themes:— 

Becaaae of the loftinesfl of m> Uioiifclitti, 

Persian alone is suitable for tlieiii. ’ 

Iqbal not only utters himself to the Indian Mussal- 
mans, but also aims at affecting the heart of ‘ Ajam 
and Arabia. There are many well-known scholars 
of Persian in Europe—and as Iqbal has a message for 
the West also, Persian is a more suitable medium 
(ei that reason. 

The Language Used by Iqbal 

Let us now very briefly discuss Iqbal’s langu¬ 
age as language. The first in order comes Urdu. 
We find that the language used is not the light 
or the effieminate kind that has become the curse 
of Urdu poetry. It is sublime and vitalising. It 
is not so colloquial as that of Zauq or Dagh, 
yet it has tliie hall-mark of Iqbal on it, and has 
a style and eharm of its own. Who can deny the 
chatm of the language used, for example, hi the 
“Shikwa,” in ** A Prayer,” in the “Candle and the Poet,” 





in the “ Picture of Pain,” and in the “ Wailings of 
the Orphan.” We know it as a fact that in his 
earlier poetic attempts in Urdu his language was 
simple as of a child, but with the advancement in 
thought Persian idioms and expressions crept in. But 
the foreign element was so dexterously appropriated 
by the poet that to us it lost all appearance of the 
foreigner, and felt quite at home with us. In this 
way Iqbal enriched the Urdu language without pre¬ 
judice to its own features. But later on when the 
poet adopted Persian as his n^edium Iqbal’s Urdu 
has undergone a complete change. We have only to 
look to his more recent Urdu poems the “ }Chizr-i- 
Rah," and the” Tulu-i-Islam ” to mark the change. 
Instead of the simplicity of old we find ornamentation, 
and mark the great on-rush of Persian expressions. 
But we at the same time notice that the ornamentation 
is only relative. It is ornamentation from the point 
of view of the Urdu language, but it is simplicity 
from the point of view of Persian, that has now 
monopolised the poet’s attention. It is very curjous 
that despite ornamentation we find flow and sponta¬ 
neity in the two poems referred to above. (s the 
change sopnething extraordinary ? Our reply is in the 
negative. We have not to go very far for an illustra¬ 
tion. Ghalih offers an exact parallel in this respect. 
He too wrote both in Urdu and in Persian ; and his 
Urdu was also at times completely vanquished by the 
legions of the Persian language. 

Let us now turn to the Persian used by Iqjial iu 
his poetry. The language of the Masnavi is, no 
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doubt, sweet, yet it smacks of the old classic. We 
feel as if another Rumi has blessed this world 
with his song. We find a change in the Piam, a 
later production, inclining towards modern Persian, 
till we find in the Zabur and the Javid the most 
modern Persian used. Iqbal now is as genuine a 
Persian as any Pehlvi would be. 

Iqbal’s Symbolism 

Iqbal’s language has flow and harmony. The 
words used, and the expressions fitted in, are the 
most appropriate. The language used by Iqbal has 
developed a symbolism of its own. It is sublime, 
and not sensual. The wine-songs and love-ditties 
of old that symbolised sensualism and everything 
voluptuous have now received another interpretation. 
Iqbal has thus added sublimity to the language, 
and has brought new powers of comprehension. 
Who can deny that the eyes, the nose, the cheeks, 
the tresses of hair of the beloved, the wine and 
the wine-cup, and all those words that are the 
pride of love poetry in the Orient, symbolised 
in the past something connected with passion, and 
the “ appetite element ? ” But has not Iqbal’s 
poetry revolutionised the whole outlook by making 
these words imply things exalted, pure, and noble ? 
These words with Iqbal signify either " the philoso¬ 
phic ” or the “ spirited ” element. This change in 
the angle of vision is bound even to make the 
poetry of the past become amenable to new and 
healthy interpretation. The words have been weaned 
away from their low associations, so that in the 
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light of tlte new import lent to these terms the 
poets like Hafiz and Dagh are bound to have another 
birth. 

With Iqbal the terms, that denote the outward 
signs of beauty, have come to signify not the objective 
but the subjective side of it. Similarly they signify not 
this or that beauty, but the eternal repository of charms. 
Recite a Ghazal of ‘the poet and you find that 
there is no appeal to the passion. The terms strike 
the heart rather, and create a mood of sublimity 
in the reader’s mind. Similarly the significance of 
the wine and the cup has undergone a change. 
Apart from this effect on the generality of words 
let us now consider a few more examples of Iqbal’s 
sybolisms. Abraham and Nimrod, Imam Hussain 
and Yazid, Moses and Pharaoh symbolised before 
some religious episodes, but with Iqbal they represent 
the forces of good and evil. To the old, Khizr 
was a person wrapped up in mystery, but with Iqbal 
it symbolises the inspiring genius or the guide. In 
the past the names of Farhad and Parvez only 
symbolised the idea of rivalry for the hand of 
Shirin, but with Iqbal the one represents love and 
the other intellect. Satan of old represented the 
fallen angel, but the Satan of Iqbal symbolises the 
the forces of motion and activity. Mahmud and 
Ayaz of old stood for the lover and the beloved, 
but whenever we meet with these names in Iqbal’s 
works we at once notice that they signify capital 
and labour. Similarly the Saki of old has with 
Iqbal to play the roll of the teacher or the leader. 
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The “ Gulchin, ” (plucker of flowers) the “ Baghban ** 
(the gardener) had no political signiflcance before; 
but Iqbal has surrounded them with such associa¬ 
tions that as Soon as we find these terms used we 
at once know that something having political signi¬ 
ficance is being said. The bell of the caravan now 
symbolises the poet, and Khansar and Isphahan a 
standard for language. We have given the above 
instances simply to illustrate our point, otherwise 
the reader will mark that in Iqbal there are such 
symbolisms too numerous to enumerate. 

Selection of Proper Modes and Forms 

The next feature that we mark in Iqbal’s style 
is his selection of the proper modes and forms for 
his various pieces of poetry. For his philosophical 
poetry of the self and selflessness he has chosen 
the “ Masnavi style ” in conformity with the sublimity 
of the thought concerned. For the utterance of his 
single mystic experiences he has adopted the appro¬ 
priate “ Rubai ” style, but when a number of mystic 
lights different in colour fall on the screen of his 
mind in quick succession, he reflects them to our 
gaze in the form of a connected cinema picture, 
and adopts the Ghazal style. In his poems like the 
“ Shikwa,” and the “ Jawab-i-Shikwa,” where the 
theme is one but its component parts many, he 
adopts the appropriate style of stanzas, each stanza 
being one separate whole, but forming a link in the 
chain. Whenever Iqbal wants to combine music 
with poetry, he adopts that form, which contains 
short lines e,g,^ ** the Song of the Camel Driver ”, 
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Variation in the lines of a poem are a recent addi¬ 
tion to the form of oriental poetry. This is done 
at regular intervals in a chain of stanzas. When¬ 
ever Iqbal writes a poem in which the purpose is 
the same, but in which facts of varied nature elicit 
a stanza each—and where after the recital of each 

of such experiences Iqbal wants to impress his pre¬ 

siding purpose on the mind of the reader, he adopts 
this variation in lines. This is a recent develop¬ 
ment in the poet’s style. We find instances of this 
form in the Zabur. Poems Nos. 19 and 30 in the 
second part of the Zabur, for example, afford two 
of such instances. In the one Iqbal in a number 

of ways has exhorted “ the sleeping bud ” to wake 

up and the burden of the song is “ wake up, wake 
up from deep slumber.” In the other, the poet has 
dealt with the various changes that have taken place 
or are taking place in the world, and the burden 
of the song is ” revolution, revolution, revolution.” 

Choice of Appropriate Language 

The next feature that we find in Iqbal’s style 
is the wonderful choice of appropriate language in 
keeping with the melody. In his Masnavis, in the 
*‘ Candle and the Poet,” in the “ Khizr-i-Rah,” and 
other poems of the same category, where he deals 
with serious matters of great import, he uses sublime 
language. When addressing the Brahman in the 
” New Temple ” he quite appropriately uses Hindi 
words. In his Urdu poems meant for children he 
uses language which is simple and with which children 
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are expected to be conversant; and in his poem 
“ A Prayer ” while giving vent to his simple desires 
he uses the simplest possible language. When deal¬ 
ing with the spring he uses words that are vitalising, 
and when describing beauty he uses language at once 
charming and captivating. When reciting Satan’s 
speech in “The Conquest of Nature” the language 
used by the poet is awe-inspiring worthy indeed of 
the Archangel, the terror of the universe. 

The use of the Person 

The next thing that forces itself upon our gaze is 
the use of the “ person ” in his poetry. Iqbal almost 
always requires an addressee, and speaks in the guise 
of the first, the second, or the third person. He 
seldom speaks impersonally—and that too when he is 
describing something, relating a fact, or is expounding 
his cult in a systematic form. Instead of making his 
poetry non-personal, he gives us the living music of 
the dialogue. When going through his works we feel 
as if pleasant conversation is going on between the 
Himalayas, the blooming flower, the withered flower, 
the candle, the sun, the moon, the night and the stars on 
the one hand and our poet on the other—and that every 
thing is taking place within our very ear-shot. This 
touch of the person makes his poetry living, and adds 
to its charm. Sometimes as in the “ Bird and the 
Firefly,” the “ Child and the Candle,” and the 
** Moon and the Stars” he makes one object address 
the other, and hides himself behind them. 

Sound Echoes the Sense 

Iqbal often makes sound echo the sense. The 
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suggestion comes as much from the sound of the words 
as from their meanings. To take a fine example, while 
reading his “ Song of the Camel Driver V we feel as if 
every line is a step forward in the onward march of 
the camel, and the end of each stanza is the halting 
place, where the caravan breaks the journey for rest. 
In the Song of the Stars we mark the actual movement, 
and in the Withered Flower actual sadness. Iqbal's 
short Persian poem on life and action, in which the 
wave says “ If I roll, 1 am, if I rest, I am not,” is a 
wonderful example of the sound echoing the sense. 
The flow of the words produces an effect on our mind 
as if we see the wave actually rolling. 

IgBAL ALWAYS ILLUSTRATES 

Another feature of Iqbal’s style is that he does 
not content himself with the mere exposition of the 
rationale. He always explains himself by illustrating 
his meanings through references to nature, parables, 
and human experiences. The practice removes all 
haze that necessarily envelops the exposition of any 
argument. When showing that the system of the 
universe originates in the self, and that the continua¬ 
tion of the life of all individuals depends upon streng¬ 
thening the self, Iqbal gives beautiful illustrations to 
show that ” the excuse for the wastefulness and 
cruelty ” practiced by the self in “ destroying a hund¬ 
red rose gardens for the sake of a single rose, and in 
making a hundred lamentations in quest of a single 
melody ” is ” the shaping and perfecting of spiritual 
beauty,” Further on in the same piece the poet has 



given us extremely beautiful illustrations to show that 
life is in proportion to the strength of the self by 
referring to the drop of water, the wine, the wine-cup, 
the wave, the grass, the candle, the bezel, the earth, 
and the moon. 

In the same way he has recited the story of the 
coal and the diamond, the thirsty bird, the Ganges, 
and the Himalayas, the dialogue between the Sheikh 
and the Brahman to illustrate his meanings. When 
dealing with the necessity of a communal centre Iqbal 
has in his Mysteries of Selflessness drawn our atten¬ 
tion to the sad plight of the Jews, and has tried to 
bring home its importance by saying that the circum¬ 
ference lies hidden in the centre. 

Use of Metaphors and Similes 

I 

Iqbal often adorns poetry with beautiful metaphors 
and well thought-out similes. On every page we find 
“ the poetic scabbard” in which his ideas lie sheathed. 
Iqbal speaks in the language of metaphors and similes 
that leave indelible impression on our mind. The 
metaphors and similes used by him are not only daring 
but appropriate, not only beautiful but often original. 
Iqbal indeed is so fond of them that they are met with 
here, there, and everywhere on each and every page 
of his poetic works. The point is so obvious and 
{Ubtent that it needs no argument nor any illustration 
to support it. 

There is no After-thought 
In Iqbal we find that there is no after-thought 
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The main purpose of the poem always dominates. 
The main purpose, for example, of the poem the 
Music of the Stars ” is to present a bird’s-eye-view 
of the world developments. Similarly the stanza 
poem in the Zabur depicting revolution has but the 
presentation of change as its object. A reading of 
these poems shows that they were as a whole conceiv¬ 
ed in the very beginning of the poetic conception, 
and that there is no after-thought in them. Without 
any labour, let or hinderance, the ostensible signs of 
an after-thought, the poet is here giving vent to the 
main purpose of the poems with the swift nimbleness • 
of a fairy. 

Iqbal’s Power of Condensation 


Iqbal has rare power of condensation, and is very 
suggestive. The following are some of the exam¬ 
ples :— 

Thou ninnt not comprehend it 0 foolish moralist! 

TJifit one Htrny rninhlim; of the heart is tlie envy of a hundred 

proBtrationB.** 


eS J#*- tj e? 

jMj'j 


“ Take the cup, ne wine ie oaid to be lawful, 

Though the saying appears to be unwortliy of credence, yet 

those who quote it are reliable.” 

Ouuf 


“ YeRnung,,hot.never oehievili^ has a ohaim ot ile own,- 
Most fortunate is he, who is itiU after the Booving oameL” 
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^SJ ^ fj) fi 

iijjS ji ^ 

Thy mode of livini; amongst comrades should be such that it 

rendereth thee unique, 
And tumeth the crowded garden thus into a solitude forthee." 

S X Skmi ^l^lvs 

LlUuyfj^j 8jb LlUa^UaL Sjb 

“ The musician of tlie tavern yesterday touched the tune 
That the tasting of iKune is forbidden, but gulping it off is 

allowed." 

8jUiJ Ojj ^ ^ « JJJ j Jj 

yOJLifl l^auyf^ jS] VLxf 

“ The eye and the heart that I possess veam for the pleasure 

of vision 

It is not. therefore, sinful if I cari’e an idol out of liard stone.** 

The Magic of Individual Words and Phrases 

Another feature that we find in our poet’s art is 
that he takes the essence of his experience and com¬ 
presses it in one of the words and phrases of his 
verse. The poet sometimes presents his inspiration 
in such a form that a certain word or phrase 
becomes the central stone holding the different shafts 
of the inspiration together. Such a poetic production 
can be compared to the solar system in which the 
master word or phrase represents the sun and the 
rest of the words are so many planets and satellites 
of the planets, receiving light and lustre from it, 
and revolving round it. Take away the master word 
or phrase and the whole fabric falls like a house 
of cards. Try but to substitute something else for 
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this master word or phrase and the whole experience 
is marred. Perfect realisation of the poetic experience 
depends solely on such words and phrases, which 
constitute the very soul of the conception. A few 
instances will suffice to show that our poet is a master 
of this art. 

In the beginning of the Zabur Iqbal says :— 

" I passed by the door outside, but 1 related what happened 

within the house, 

How Qalandar-hkc did I say what had never been expressed 

in words 1 ” 

Now Qalandar means a person, who belongs 
to a certain order of men who get their heads, beards, 
moustaches, and eye-brows shaved. With Iqbal it 
symbolises the man who over-rides the prescribed 
and hates formalities. In this verse Iqbal has idealis¬ 
ed what Qalandar stands for by saying that though 
in the ordinary course of nature one, passing outside 
by the door of the house, cannot know what is 
happening inside, yet with the robes of the Qalandar 
on he has been enabled to know the secrets of the 
inside. It is the Qalandar, who can remain outside 
and yet ransack the Prison House for secrets. The 
whole conception here depends upon the word “ Qal- 
andarana," or Qalandar-like. Take away the word 
and the whole charm evaporates. Without it the 
assertion seems only to be a fiction and an extra¬ 
vagance devoid of all charm, but with it, it becomes 
a living reality. 



Let us take one more instance. Iqbal says :— 

^ b jf y 

^Lo »JJ j jj jl^ 5J/0 jj 

jj b ^g}^t jJ 

“Then r.aiaeth a linndred laiuentations from my handful of 

dust, 

Thou livctli the clo-if'r to my life-vein with thy habit of associ¬ 
ating but rarely. 

Hiilden m tiio wavo of the brec/.e thou comoth stealtliily into 

the garden, 

Tliou mixeth with tlio fragrance of t)ie flower, and grappleth 

with the bud.” 

In these verses the comprehension of Divine 
Light is eflfectcd in a mystic way. In the first 
verse the poet conceives the idea that inspite of 
being near at hand the Divine Light likes to evade 
us. Without the words “ Kam Amezi ” or the habit 
of associating but rtarely, the conception would have 
been very insipid. In the second verse the word 
“Duzdana” or stealthily, has put the life into the 
verse. Just recite the verse without this word and 
you feel a gulf of difference. Take away this word 
and you lop the limbs of the conception. Without 
it the symbolised inspiration is incapable of exciting 
any response in the reader*s mind. 

The Poetic Emphasis 

Another feature that we mark in IqbaPs art 
is the way in which he emphasises his meanings. 
This adds charm to beauty, and leaves an indelible 
impression on our mind. The poet alwaye lays 





emphasis in a number of ways, but we can safely 
assert that he does so in one of the four ways. 
He either does so by repetition, by the force of 
contrast, through meanings, or through context. Let 
us take the emphasis by repetition first. It will be 
better to give a few examples:— 

" Whatevoi thou hast in theo bring it lorth, 

It mnj be n tune, a n \, a High, or a lamentation.’' 

r?. j 

’ TJiati\hich IS teiined Uloie forgottnlnesn, 

'Tih hlumbor, indifieience, intoxication, and senselessneBB.” 

LU^ (..1.1.2^ ^ ^ 1-Ul |»K 

‘ Oiu (stai-i) timttioii is motion day and night, 
llolhiig moMtir,, cvei-moMiig.’ 

The following arc a few examples of the poetic 
emphasis by contrast:— 

jA® 2_jf Oj^ ^ ^ 

^ ar*Atf» bja® 

“ Months fleet away as moments in the company of the beloved, 
But a few minutes of separation take months to pass away.” 

as. ij® ! (.>a. U «_)y IS e—eau 

jA- cl*® ^ 

’‘Howcan thou 0 boatsman! prevent me from drowmng? 
Those fated to drown get drowned even in boats.” 

)*A^ 

•y* >-*) u 
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The mirror of man’s honour is highly sensitive, 

Even the wave of the gentle breeze affects it like stone.*’ 

j ri’(jpil >“■ 

What else should 1 say about the faithless Muslim, 

Except that despite being Abraham’s son, he indulges in the 

ways of Azar.” 

"ii—^ 

j jLo jt^ j LI T J ^ 

Lii^lyjfjA ^'A£ ji 

‘ir^ ^ ^ ^ cT* 

" Owing to the lack of insight man has become the slave of 

man, 

He Imd pearls, hut gaA'e them over to Kings J^mshed and 

Kaikabad; 

111 other words, lie is worse than the cannine breed even, 

1 have never seen a dog boiMiig to another dog ’’ 

We now come to poetic emphasis through sheer 
force of meanings, and find Iqbal unrivalled. In a 
mood of patriotism he exalts each and every particle 
of India’s dust into a Divinity. He says :— 


“ (0 Brahman) Thou art under the impression that God lies in 

the idols made of stone, 

But to me every particle of my coontry’s dust is God.'* 

The poet in the onward march of life longs to 
reach the highest zenith of advancement and glory. 
He delivers himself of this longing in the following 
wonderful strain:— 



flS“ 

^ ^yaa-o Jyi- 4. Q'y ^ m fS 

"In tke onward march I may lead my comrades by sooh a 

great start 

That the caravan begins to regard me as the destination. I** 

Iqbal sees the Divine light in a mystic mood, 
and notices that it likes to hide from the naked eye. 
He expresses the fact thus :— 

jj*"*—^ y ^ * ‘iH 

" How greatly 0 wine! (Divine Light) thou likest the habit 

of hiding. 

If thou littest the veil of grapes, thou seekest the flask to 

hide." 

Iqbal has given us another beautiful example of 
emphasis through meanings, and says r— 

jhs jjffi y 

jIj I ji.» ^ 

“ When the drop of water gets brilliancy from the self, 

It turns into a pearl amongst pearls. 

Thy mode of living amongst comrades should be such that it 

rendereth thee unique, 
And thus tumeth tlie crowded garden into a veritable solitude 

for thee." 

It is, to be more correct, twofold empbaaiis 
through meaning as well as contrast. How wonder¬ 
fully has Iqbal here exhorted us to become match¬ 
less and unrivalled in the world. He puts forth an 
ideal that we should attain to such a high pitch of 
dev^opment that nobody can compare with vs. It 
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is in this sense that Iqbal asks us to become alone in 
the world. 

We now come to emphasis through context, and 
find two beautiful examples in Iqbal’s works. To be 
more correct, we find emphasis by contrast through 
context. At the end of his poem the “ Child and the 
Candle ” Iqbal has depicted the universe in such 
beautiful colours that the heart begins to love it. 
Iqbal tells ‘us that nature is a boundless expanse of 
beauty, but even in such captivating circumstances 
and beautiful surroundings the soul is bemoaning the 
loss of some important thing, and is yearning to find 
it out. Iqbal with a reference to the context has 
tried to create a feeling of contrast in our mind, 
and has brought into prominence the idea that 
the finite world may be beautiful and charming 
but the soul rejoices m taking a leap into the 
infinite, which alone can arrest its attention. In 
the same way, in the Story of Adam he gives 
an idea of the extent to which man has succeeded 
in conquering nature, and in establishing his sway 
over the elements thiough intellect, yet the secret 
of life remains a mystery. Human intellect that has 
unravelled the mysteries of nature has not been 
able to get a clue to the mystery of life, which 
unveils itself only in the heart. Iqbal has here tried 
to bring into prominence the idea that the secret 
of life is more difficult to unravel than the con¬ 
quest of nature. 

Intercalation 

We also find many examples of “ Intercala- 
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tion ** in Iqbal’s art. He sometimes incorporates 
Arabic verses and sayings in his Urdu and Persian 
poems, and at another time appropriates Persian 
verses in Urdu poetry. He also indulges in the 
other kind of intercalation that consists in appro¬ 
priating the lines of another in one’s own verses. 
Iqbal has here and there appropriated lines in original 
from Rumi and other Persian poets. 

His Style is in Keeping with his Philosophy 

It is said that in Tagore's verse one strong 
syllabic is followed by a whole series of atonic 
syllables, which glide over the ear so fast that it 
is difficult to grasp their intonation. It, therefore, 
truly represents the joint family system of the 
Hindus, tc which community Tagore belongs. But 
we find that in Iqbal every syllable is clear and main¬ 
tains its vocal entity. His verse thus helps every 
syllable to maintain its identity in keeping with his 
philosophy of the self. 

Iqbal often invokes the Saki after the Persian 
fashion to give him wine. He often introduces some 
natural scene as in the “ Khizr-i-Rah ” to precede 
his thought. The former adds force or pathos, and 
the latter beauty and charm. 

In short, Iqbal combines idea with beauty, and 
represents both Rumi and Hafiz. Whilst Rumi lack¬ 
ed aesthetic charm, Hafiz was wanting in the concen¬ 
trated ma^ of thought. Mr. Umroa Singh Gill says 
** The word-harmony and beauty of Hafiz is wedded 
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to the wealth and terseness of Rumi, (in Iqbal) which 
had a happy combination in Sa’adi.” But Sa’adi is 
the Jack of all trades, who has neither been able to 
beat the one in form nor the other in matter. In 
Iqbal beauty has kept pace with thought, and he has 
maintained such a balance between the two, that 
neither of them has been allowed to develop out of 
proportion at the expense of the other. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE WINE. 

? 1*1 ^ 

‘^Doest thou know what have 1 brought to the asBembly of 

lov** ? 

A flower which is a garden, a cry which is a jungle of reeds, 

and wine which is a tavern.** 

We now propose to analyse Iqbal’s thought as 
distinguished from the form, and to consider the 
“wine” as distinguished from the “cup.” We have 
dealt with the latter and we now treat of the 
former. 

Let us first know what is meant by the thought 
of a poet. The analysis shows that there is firat 
of all the object that excites the poet. Iqbal’s 
poem on Fatima, for example, has been inspired 
by an incident of war. This is the matter of the 
poetic experience. The object then creates in the 
poet’s mind certain moods, feelings, associations, 
and suggestions. He, so to speak, begins to con¬ 
ceive the object in a certain way. This is the 
spirit of the experience. The object is automati¬ 
cally engulfed in the raging tempest of the spirit— 
and very often pales into utter insignificanoe. The 
spirit becomes “ the region of full consciousness,” 
whilst the object is relegated to the position of the 
sub-conscious. This warp and woof of the object 
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and the spirit is interwoven into the form of a 
finished poetic experience—which when expressed in 
language becomes a poem. 

Thus whenever we speak of the thought, the 
inspiration, or the wine, we mean thereby the material 
that consists of both the object and the spirit— 
of both the immediate cause and of the main pur¬ 
pose of the poem. 

The Subjective Mood 

The most prominent feature that forces itself 
upon our attention as we go through his works is 
his own subjective personality. He may deal with 
a sentiment or feeling, scenery, incident, event or 
personality, he never forgets himself. The Iqbal 
in him always stands out prominent. His self in 
keeping with his cult never loses its identity in his 
poems. This subjective mood seems to be the pre¬ 
vailing mood of Iqbal. When he meets us in 
“ The Himalayas ” we notice that from the height 
of the rivulet’s description he swoops down like an 
eagle on his own feelings and addresses the rivulet 
in the following strain :— 

y jU ^ Jj ^]je 

Do touch the chords of this lovely vein, and flow on, 

0 traveller! tlie heart understandeth thy music. ” 

And further on in the last stanza the poet seems 
to yearn for the simple life of old, that was natural 
and free from formalities, the reflection of which, per¬ 
haps, is seen by the poet in the mountains. Take his 
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Urdu poem “ Gul-i-Rangin,” or “ The Lovely 
Flower.” We find him identifying himself and 
sympathising with the flower. How pathetic is the 
verse in which he tries to win the favour of the 
blooming flower by assuring it that he never plucks 
flowers, but only observes them with the eyes of 
the nightingale. We next meet Iqbal in the guise 
of ‘‘ The Hill Clouds,” and realise that like the 
cloud the poet soars high into the realm of poesy, 
and showers pearls of his melody sometimes on the 
garden of beauty and sometimes on the wilderness 
of love. Iqbal is a born votary of the Muse, and 
the harbinger of a glorious era, and can thus be 
compared to the cloud that ” showers pearls and 
is the camel-driver of the beloved of Divine Grace.” 
Like it again the poet has bestowed the vitality 
of the sea upon the springs, has made the birds 
sing, has asked the grass to grow, and has created 
in the bud a desire to smile and become a full¬ 
blown flower. We next meet him in the midst of 
the dead, but even here he does not lose his living 
personality and speaks of life in the region of the 
dead. In “ The Candle ” we find him identifying 
with as well as distinguishing himself from the candle. 
Iqbal’s self is gradually taking the place of the 
Candle till in the end the object is dislodged and 
the subjective Iqbal completely takes its place. In 
“ The Sun of the Morn ” Iqbal expresses a wish 
to become cosmopolitan like the sun. In ” The 
Withered Flower ” he compares his own condition 
to that of the flower and says;— 
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^ uiyia i7*stji^ j(! jStjjja^ 

“ Like the reed-flute I tell the story of the reeds, 

Listen O flower! I am complaining of my own separation.'’ 

In “ The New Moon ” he expresses a wish to 
accompany it to get light, and in “ The Sucking 
Baby ” he identifies himself with the infant, and points 
out the similarities. His poem “The Moon” is an¬ 
other fine example of his subjective mood. In fact 
we meet with it on each and every page of the poet’s 
works. 

Iqbal himself gives us a standard to judge the 
subjective mood of a man. He says :— 

b .3/* 

*• Tlio characteristic of a inaii, who rivets Jus eves ou himself, is 

That he does not talk of the visible and the invisible exept 

with reference to himself.” 

This subjective mood of Iqbal is quite in keeping 
with his cult of the self, and it appears that long 
before he propounded his theory in his Persian works 
his own self used to assert itself in his poems. 

Sympathy with Nature 

Another prominent feature of Iqbal’s art is his 
strong sympathy with nature. He sees the full-blown 
flower and says, “ Tis not my habit to pluck thee from 
the branch,” and tries to reassure it in the following 
strain;— 

jAvi jtl^J JJ" eJ I »T 

j*v* J** 
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!r» »j^ jj* ^V ^ 

“ Alas! how can I make thee understand that I am not a pluoker 

of flowers, 

And that this hand , O Flower! is not cruel; 

I have no business with the oompbcated methods of science, 

1 observe thee with the eyes of the nightingale.” 

In his “Cry of the Bird” he has evinced deep 
sympathy with the bird in its sad plight. In “The 
Candle and the Moth” the poet sympathises with moth, 
the little lover, exalts it to the position of Moses, and 
makes the candle represent the Sinai. In “ The 
Candle ” he accuses men of cruelty towards the 
candle. The popular idea is that the burning of the 
candle is light pure and simple—but Iqbal regards the 
process as a representation of heart-burning due to 
the candle’s separation from the spiritual rays of Divine 
Light. In “ The Sun of the Morn ” he says :— 

d!L 

“ If the breeze gives but a shock to a petal of the flower. 

Its eflect on my heart takes the form of a tear and gushes out 

of the eye.” 

He is accordingly all sympathy with the dying 
beauty in “The Withered Flower.” 

Iqbal anticipates the diffidence of the ’Id Crescent, 
comes to its help, and cheers it up by saying ;— 

Jjf UJ vim jJ 

“ Do not grieve of thy emptiness, fix thine eyes on thyself, 

A full moon lies hidden in thy breast’' 
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Iqbal sees the tuHp, becomes fired with sympathy, 
and makes it say :— 

jt3 ^ ^j 

'l»—^ jb ri' y 

“ Tlio nightingale licard tho flow or sa'v in^ the homing ihime 

of love in me has been e^tingnished , 

The bird ciicd with pit\ ‘ you have piuchased >onr life at a 

great cost, 

With open bieast I face the aim besceclimgli 

That it may again enkindle tlic iJinno in mv bipast 

Sense of sympathy is created when the sympath¬ 
iser identifies himself with the object of sympathy. 
Iqbal in the following quatrain identifies himself with 
the flower and thus shows deep sympathy He 
says:— 

^ l g*SU(i |»MfcUg kl *^ j J Lxi^ ^JS 

“ The lovely flower like me is in diQn.ull\ 

'Tis a captive of the magic of 8o^let^ 

The tongno of its petals hath not been endowed with B]i(.och, 

Otherwise it ])Ossesseth a heart in its tom bosom ' 

The thorn has always been very roughly handled 
by the poets, and all sorts of invectives have been 
hurled at it. But Iqbal in his poem “The Dew" 
greets it as a fellow lover and says:— 

C>j 

<iij jjlX 

us—* J 



“Id th« gameiit of the beloved floweria the needle ^ the 

thonit 

Though a thorn, 'tie at the same time an associate of the 

beloved 

'Tis a frenzied lover, 

Itr enjoys the very embraee of the beloved ; 

And its existence is‘also due to the spring.” 

Love of Natube 

Another important feature of Iqbal’s art is his 
intense love of nature, that plays the chief part in 
human observation. Although Iqbal regards it as a 
necessary evil, he not only loves it himself but exhorts 
others to love it. To him nature is nothing but 
beauty. He says in his Urdu poem “ The Firefly” :— 

J <S y i-lj jri 

j*“0 4- c)’"ir* V* 

^ ^ (i. |Wk— 3^ 

^ ^ 

jbji 3^ ^ **’ 

“ E«»ry objeotin the world has been endowed with the<ppwerto 

attract. 

The moth is given a bnrnmg passion, and the firefly light-; 

The tongueless birds have been given mneie, 

And despite endowing it with tongue the flower has been taught 

silence; 

The charm of the fairy of twilight depended on deoUnn, 

Hence it has been blessed with the 'glow pf a littla duratldli. 
The tree hae been given shade, the air flight. 

The water hae flowaafl'tlhe waves nseilpiwieia ** 

' IqbAl'has agiahl intb the 
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beauty of nature in “ The Child and the Candle.” 
He says:— 

‘-4 JAat-p 

^ <-^ jCjUkaji” 

\J^ <wA^ ^ <Sj^ 

^ ^ jU*«! 

^ jl.jt £_ c:^ 

^ jUiT JSL-JL^ ^ (—L_il (j OlAb 

J** kij ^.3^ c;®-® 

J** t5j^ ^ 

‘ Nature is the fatliomlchH deep of he.vnti 
If we care to see there is a storm of beautv in eierj' diop, 
Theie is beauty in the a>ieful silence of the mountains, 

In the sunshine, as well as m the luouming-dress of the nighty 
In the sheen of the mirror of the mom 

In the darkness of dusk, as w ell as in the scattering; of 

flowers bj the twilight. 

In the vanishing rums, the signs of old greatness, 

And in the attempts of the raw infant to speak, 

It IB found in the harmonious melodies of the birds of the 

garden, 

As well as in the nest-building of the tiny birds ” 

The music of nature always throws Iqbal ^ in 
raptures and ecstasy. He himself makes the aifiliig* 
sion in the following strain:— 

! ^ ^ ^V sa si 1^ 

“ The Bong of the birds of mom, ^ ■akTf' 

Throws me into urndJmmtlBmi 1 

Iqbal enjoyi the cotagHKM&HI^ au&d neeer 



feels lonely. Even solitude provides him with com¬ 
panions. His poem “ The Solitude *’ shows that 
in the dead silence of the night the stars are his 
companions, and the poet assures his heart that 
nature pulsates in unison with it. The intense love 
of nature stands out prominent in his wish that 
his heart may become the very mirror of nature; 
and his works seem to convince us that his wish 
has been granted. His description of natural scenery 
in his poem “ A Prayer ” and in “ Man and the 
World of Nature ” shows how truly the poet’s mind 
reflects nature as if in a mirror. 

Nature reigns supreme in his mind. Whenever 
he has to illustrate his meanings he falls back on 
nature, which is the warp and woof of his song. 
In fact his love knows no bounds when we notice 
that he wishes to live in the charming atmosphere 
of nature even after death. He says :— 

(.j W j i. ^ > •*** 

<+« W I* 

I and the bird of the garden liave the same story, 

I am the voice of the tongneless buds; 

When I die, mix my dust with tlie breeie, 

As I have no other occupation but to hover round flowers." 

poet's love of nature is not unilateral. The 
pCMMk that nature also responds to it. He 
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“ I iknow the tamper of the apontineous talip, 

I notice the fragrance of flowers in the bough, 

Tlie bird of the garden entertains friendly feelings towards 

me, 

Because I underitand its music.” 

The acme of love is reached when Iqbal, to 
use an orientalism, not only loves Laila but hec 
pet animal also. Every other poet has shown a 
positive hitrjl for the much-maligned thorn. It 
has been styled as the enemy of Majnun, and the 
rival of the nightingale; but our poet has shown 
an affectionate regard for it in his Persian poem 
“ The Dew.” 

Iqbal not only loves nature himself but asks all 
to do the same in the following strain :— 

^ 

Live in the midst of the flowers and the tulips, 

And learn lamentation Irom the singing birds.” 

He would recommend abode in the beautiful 
surroundings of nature to the bud and say:— 

^ jf jtfi'i ji tJ 

“ Do not grieve, 0 budding flower! 

What elee thou wantest Irom the garden ? 

It has the bank, the flowers, the garden birds, 

The breeze, the dew, and the morning musifl.’' 

Iqbal, in short, has exalted nature to the ftositioa* 
of the beloved and asks us to observe it thus:— 

Atfit .Ia .C ■ .—4.i jiA. 
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“ Do not observe the garden vrith the ^a ol h straai^er, 

’Tis worth observing, see it again and again.” 

March from the Finite to the Infinite 

The fourth feature that we find in Iqbal’s art 
,is his march from the Finite to the Infinite. He 
tries to express the Finite in terms of the Infinite. 
Whilst India actualises the Infinite within the Finite, 
Iqbal confers Infinity on the Finite. The one imagines 
the unseen from the seen and thus brings down 
infinities to the level of finiteness, but the other 
adopts the opposite method : measures the seen with 
the unseen, and without bringing down Infinities 
exalts the Finite to the status of the Infinite. Just as 
Tagore represents the ancient Hindu culture and 
suggests the eternal and inexpressible infinities in 
terms of sensuous beauty, Iqbal represents the Muslim 
culture and expresses the sense-perceptions and facts 
in terms of the Infinite. This feature stands out 
most prominent when our poet is in the mystic 
mood. He would say that the bud produces a sound 
when it opens into a flower, and suggest that the 
sound amounts to a message from someone. He 
would deal with the spring, the flower, the garden, 
the nightingale, the star, the universe ; and try to 
deduce some Divine things from them—thus exalting 
them on their way to the Infinite. Iqbal says :— 

** Grhnt, that the earth knows the secrets of Heaven, 

And hold space as an explanation of the Spaoeless." 

He tells OS that the goal of humanity is the 
craation of Divine attributes. Man ought to become 
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the Superman, the ideal man, who is in the end 
to prove himself worthy of the Vicegerency of 
God upon earth. His Superman implies a march 
from the Finite to the Infinite, and he exhorts 
us to merge God in ourselves instead of being 
merged in God. His cult of the self, his songs on the 
various phases of life, and his preaching of selfless¬ 
ness all help in the evolution of the finite man into 
the Infinite Divinity. He tells us that we should not 
accept the fetters of time and place. We should 
rather become timeless and immortal*; and instead of 
being of China and Persia we should accept the 
whole of the universe as our home. To prove that 
two multiplied by two yields four wc have to fall 
back upon the more general principle of addition. In 
the same way we can refer to the Finite in terms of 
infinity, but it is impossible to bring infinity within the 
panel of the Finite. Iqbal thus is more logical and 
practical than the sentimentalists, and his ideal man 
has so much of the Infinite in him that “ his hand 
becomes God’s hand, and the moon is split by his 
fingers.” Iqbal has lately in the Javidnama referred 
to the Muslim belief in Miraj^ the Sojourn of the 
Prophet to the Heaven by night. The poet has 
explained the significance of this Sojourn by suggest¬ 
ing that as the Prophet did not rest contented with 
acquiring Divine attributes alone, but wanted to see 
the Infinite Possessor of those attributes directly, he 
undertook this journey. One can in the like manner 
become independent of all limitations of time and 
space if one creates a revolhtion in his mentality 



through love and enthusiasm. Miraj is thus nothing 
but an attempt by a finite being to become infinite 
and* limitless. 

To attain this end one should have the spiritual 
birth as distinguished from the physical birth. The 
points of distinction between the two births are thus 
brought out by the poet:— 

L:u4«f 

fj ^ 

“ Tlie one si<?nities 'sojourn within the univorae, and a trip 

throagh it, 

Whilst the other repraseata a joarnej: beyond the boands of 

space and dimensions. 

The one stands in neol of the day and the night, 

Whilst the other rides the steed of time.’' 

Iqbal exhorts us to become independent of limita¬ 
tions in the following strain :— 

J—S'jlj-I V}'^j ji 3 

“ Art thou a lover V Then march from the spatial region to- 

words spaoelessnesB, 

Hnld.death unlawful for thyself, 

Bide over time and space, 

And become independent of this wending winding rosary." 

At the end of his sojourn when the poet decides to 
leave the Heavens, God exhorts him to become 
limitless in the following strain 
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^ ^VJJj 

" Doat thou livp'-* If so, be a lover and a creator, 

Ami like Ua liobi the universe within thyself.” 

The poet, when in direct communion with the Divine 
Being, wants to know the comparative reality of 
God and himself, and the reason why the One is 
immortal, and the other mortal. The Divine reply 
is given in the following strain :— 

jjJ 

b 

b j—“ 

‘ Thou hast lived in tlie nniierso of four dimensions, 

Whosoever is mor,^ed in it must die m it 
If thou (lesireth to live, manifest tli,\ self 
And dip the four dimensions into thyself. 

Then shalt thou see Me as I um, and thyself as thou art. 

And then shalt thou know the reason of thy previous mortality, 
and of tliy subsequently arquired immortality.” 

In fact Iqbal is so sanguine about the capacity 
of man to become infinite that he turns the determi¬ 
nation of the Faithful into destiny ordained by God 
in the following strain :— 

lli—t ja- jjj Jp- y l»>» 

“ Ood adopts as His Decree the determination of the Faithful, 

On the day of battle his arrow proves to be the arrow of God.” 

His Theme of Life 

The fifth feature that forces itself upon our gaxe 
as we go through his works*—-a feature that taros him 
into the messenger—^and a feature that makes him 



shoulder above the contemporaries—is that he sings 
of life and self throughout. Although he has in his 
works touched a vast number of subjects, yet his 
central theme is the self, founded on life and action, 
and each little rill of his poetry flows into this mighty 
stream. He regards self as the most importanl^ 
phenomenon of life. He says :— 

Thousands of worlds lay between from one star to another, 
Wherovor intellect soared jt faced the firmament; 

But when I saw within myself, I found 
That boundless expanse lay hidden in me." 


He regards the self as the atom of life, tries to 
analyse existence into its component parts, and shows 
that all life is one in the sense that one and the same 
principles of action and vitality pervade it. Leaving 
aside his Masnavi, we find that this feature also 
stands out prominent in his shorter peoms. Mono¬ 
tony kills consciousness, and Iqbal says in this 
connection :— 




*' New pheenomena take place every moment. 
Life doee not stick to one condition ; 

If thy today is only a picture of yesterday. 
Thy dust does not possess the spark of life." 


Iqbal is referring to this law when he says that 
beauty rests in decline* To him all arts and sciences 
are for the strengthening of the self. Failures 

even are u meatis pf self-preservation, To crown all, 
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even Adam's fali from Heaven is intended'to stMUgth- 
en and expand the self. He speaks ot life thpoughr 
the spring, the dew, the morn, the sun,, the moon, and 
the stars. He even culls the principles of life fixim; 
the tulip,i the wave, the river, and the mountain; and 
studies life even in the water drop. In “ The Khizp-iw 
Rah ” we find .him uttering the secrets of life to tha 
labourers, the Muslims, and to the world at large. He 
advises us to construct a world for ourselves, and to 
make the circumstances bow instead of bowing to them. 
In it he says that real life is sometimes the preser¬ 
vation of the self and at another time consists in its 
sacrifice, just as Imam Hussain did ort the field of 
Karbala. He has here supported his idea that the in*f 
dividual life is to be preserved, and to be sacrificed only 
when the common good of society demands ite sacrifice. 
Iqbal’s exhortation to the Muslims that they should 
not ape the Westerners, his cry “ back to the Quran,” 
his message to the Occident to spiritualise its senses 
all point to life. His song of the stars, his song of the 
camel-driver, the candle, the moth, every poem sets 
forth the laws of life ; and we feel inclined to hold that 
Iqbal is justified in saying that he has been made an 
adbpt in the art of- life. In fact, apart from dealing' 
with life everywhere, we have one whole book of his 
devoted to this theme of life and the self—t)£j;.^The 
Secrets of the Self,, and The Mysteries of Selflessness, 
the- two parts of his Masnavi. In his Zabar-ixAjam 
the poethas again dealt with the subject in the foniv 
of certain questions and answess. Many phHosophical,, 
nietaphysicaiif and ethical problems of life ace 



with< httfe< in* ssn- original maniier. The questions and 
atnanseTs albove referred to are a sort of appendage tio 
the poet’s main theme contained in the Masnavis. 

Ln shorty we can safely assert that with Iqbal the 
best arid maateT thing ” of Epictetus is the eencem 
how to live. The subject has been more fully dealt 
with in the chapters dealing with Iqbal’s message 
regarding the self, the society, and the goal of the 
self. 


Combination of Human Emotions and love 

OF Nature 


The sixth feature of the poet’s art is that he often 
combines love of nature and human emotions. The 
art indeed is a difficult one, but Iqbal’s poetry shows 
that a gifted poet has no difficulty in bringing the 
realm of nature and the world of human feelings 
together. He weaves the description of the rivulet 
in “ The Himlayas ” with the warp of nature and the 
woof of human feelings. He says :— 

y i u ysf 


“ The'riVulet' oombi down from the 


mountain heights pitkladt^ 


It puts Kauaar and Taanim to shame ; 
MTheldh a itfiiMr to nature, tUe beloVed 


one, 


miuao. 


Sometimes it avoids the stoiieB and sometimes strikM 




Bo tcMioh the chords of this lovely vein and flow on, 
O traveller I the heart ondentaBdeth th^ masio.'' 


them 



im 


In his poem “ The Hill Cloud ” when describing 
the various activities of the cloud he puts human 
feelings in its mouth and makes it say :— 

(j jiS ^ 

“ From a dHtanoc I make the hopoful eye 

Wlion I ailcntly pass by some habitation.” 

Another fine example is Iqbal’s short Persian 
poem on life. He has wonderfully combined love of 
nature and human emotions in it. He says :— 

|»^«j/A jiv J}\ jlj e-j—a 

v-iLtui ^ 

Sad moaned the (loud of siitiri^, 

This life'w o long Mocping, 

Cried the liglitning, Hasliing and leaping, 

'Tie n laugh on the wing. 

Cod knows, who carnod the nows to the garden ? 

That the llower and tlie dew arc in coiivorsation.” 

Iqbal Voices the Feelings of the Muslim 

Community 

The seventh feature that we find in Iqbal is that 
his note is not the note of an individual ; it is rather , 
the whole mind of Islamic polity speaking through 
him. The objects that inspire him always create in 
him moods, associations and suggestions that are con¬ 
nected with Islam and Muslim culture. He himself 
says:— 

J ji fi tj* 

w)J 

“ Thofigh I have been brought up in the temple of idole, 

Hy lipe have uttered what ie within the heart of the Ea'ba.” 
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As a true Muslim he has burning love for the 
Divine, and calls upon the East and the West to com¬ 
bine Zikr and Fikr together. Iqbal regards Islamic 
Polity as the ideal type of society that affords the 
fullest scope to the self for development. Islamic 
culture speaks through the poet when he puts a 
message for the Russians into the mouth of M. Jamal- 
ud-Din Afghani. This message indicates the way in 
which the poet usually exhorts the world to adopt 
Islamic culture. The Russian nation is addressed 

thus :— 

j Jj U —)f ^jJo fSjJ 

' *** ? cLjf*** 

Iff b2ki Ifj) 1*1*6'—J ^fwXij fk>^ jlJ 16 JjS 

9 y^ f a u) 1^ Lm! fj j! f 

46UX)f J*t jf jUwU 

'fjlj j V > 9 jjj Uo jUU 

1 uXy ‘-^jt }; cJ^ 

jao* 

u#7 ‘#0 bj!;^ 

iJT ^ dlf* 

J-U \jjSi /i 3 jii yt^\ Jji jSi 

“ Thou hast laid another foundation, 

And dieoarded the old caftom. 



Thou hast in tJie world like us, Musluus, 

Pulverized the very bones of Eaisansm. 

Thou art returning to the Eastern nations, 

Thy destiny is bound up with that of the 'East. 

The constitution find the creed of Europe has hooome /old •apd 

stale, 

Bo not look again at that anti-deluvian culture. 

Now iliat thou hast put an end to all masters, 

March frqni the stage of ' There is no (^d ’ towards the destina¬ 
tion of ‘ but God.’ 

0 thou that desiroth to see order established in the world ! 

Hast thou found out a strong foundation for it ? 

Thou hast destioyed tlie old annals to a chapter, 
llluiiiine thy intellect with ‘ The Mother of Books.’ 

Who bestowed ‘ tht dazzling hand ’ on the black people ? 

Who gave the tidings ‘ no Kaisar and no Kisra?’ 

Avoid the sight of various colours, 

Leave European culture and find out thyself. 

If thou art aware of the macliinationfi of the West, 

Give up the cunaingness of the fox and ado^it the ways of the 

tiger. 

The ways of the fox consist of the search for paraphernalia. 

But the tiger of God seeks freedom and courts death. 

Without the Quran lion-heartednfuif degenerates into the 

running nature of the fox, 

The Quranic simplicity is tlie very essence of kingdom. 

The Dervishism of the Quran consists of the wedding together 

of H]iintual love and intellect, 
To me intellect is imperfert u itbout love for the Divine.” 

The poet has so closely identified himself with 
tbe Islamic cult-ure and modes of thougttti ithait 4e 
regards the collective umty amongst the unbelievers 
also as soHie^hH^ fcaembling the principles of 
Islam. It (ie for this treason that he exhorts the un- 
believer ** hp worthy of the of unbelief.” 

His JLfOVE Of Country and Cosmopolitanism 

The eighth feature Aat we find is Iqbal’s patriot- 
sm diluted with cosau^i^tiSi^ 4 ^ we go 
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through his works we find that in the beginning when 
the poet’s vision was limited, he gave vent to intense 
feelings of patriotism. But later on with the develop¬ 
ment of the poet’s thought narrow feelings of patriot¬ 
ism gave way to the feeling of universal brotherhood 
and cosmopolitanism. As the bud grew into a full¬ 
blown flower and as the poet turned into the mes¬ 
senger the boundaries of race and country, having 
been discarded, yielded place to a limitless world. 
The universal could not bear any restrictions, and 
hence the poet turned into fish” the cosmopolitan. 
Some persons say that he is a sectarian out and out, 
and dub him as the Puritan poet. Even Professor 
Nicholson has failed to understand properly the posi¬ 
tion taken up by the poet. The Professor says ; “ It 
IS less clear, however, why Iqbal identifies his ideal 
society with Mohammad’s conception of Islam, or 
why membership of that society should be a privilege 
reserved for Muslims ? Here the religious enthusiast 
seems to have knocked out the philosopher—a result 
which is logically wrong but poetically true.” But 
deeper insight into the poet’s works shows that Iqbal 
is a Muslim, an Indian, and a cosmopolitan at one 
and the same time. He is the eye ” of his com¬ 
munity, a Messiah for the degenerated societies, and a 
warning to the Imperialists of the West. As has 
already been pointed out he asks us to open the door 
of the world with the key of religion. He has treated 
of all the current international topics of the day. He 
not only exhorts the Muslims to be true Muslims, but 
also calls upon the Kafirs (unbelievers) to be true to 




ttieir unbelief. The Sheikh is made to address the 
Brahman thus :— 


If 1 iJXm ji 


y a* 


u&«iwf ^ ftS> jiti ui^lfaiuLi 


“ 1 do nbi bid tliee abandon thine idols, 

Art thou an unbelievet ? Then be worthy of the bad^^e of 


unbelief. 


0 Inheritoi of ancient culture ' 

Tam not tliy back on tlie pntli thr fathers trod ; 
If a people's life is derived from unit\, 

Unbelief, too, is a source of unit.i ” 


Iqbal docs not reserve the benefits of his ideal 
society for the faithful alone; he invites others to 
share them. He has propounded the philosophy of 
the self and selflessness not only for the Muslims but 
for the whole world. He regards Islamic Society 
as the ideal comforming to his own standard, and 
illustrates his meanings by referring to it in his argu- 
taent. We find true order, real freedom, and wonder¬ 
ful scope for the development of the individual in it. 
Even if an unbeliever does not profess the Islamic 
trligion, he should adopt the ways of the Faithful. 
He should fear none but God, should never give up 
hot^e, should throw off the bondage of the blood, the 
boloUty and the country, arid should exalt God. If he 
does all these things, he is sure to get his feWard. 
Yhe poet has laid bare the defects of modem society, 
and has tfled to construct an ideal state for the Woild. 
6y testing the Islamic Polity on the norm he finds it 
totlformlng to it, and tries to show that unlike the 
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Utopian State of Sir Thomas Moore, or the impracti¬ 
cable Republic of Plato, or the imaginary world of 
extreme socialists, his ideal state exists. Whilst 
in Tagore the transition has been from an Indian to a 
VashnavLte, in Iqbal we find a change from an Indian 
to a cosmopolitan Muslim. We feel inclined to 
support him when he says 

jlj- yyf ^ 

“ Many a niK^t liave 1 wept for man’s sake, 

And than alone have I been able to tear the veil from life's 

mysteries." 

He has intense love for his country. He weeps 
for the Sudras, he sheds tears over the disunited con¬ 
dition of the country, he appreciates its past glory, 
and shows firm determination “ to string the scatter¬ 
ed beads together in a rosary of unity.” We find 
intense patriotism in “The Picture of Pain,” “The 
New Temple,” “The National Song,” “ The National 
Song of Children," and “The Ram.” He reaches the 
height of patriotism by deifying every particle of 
India’s dust into a God. Iqbal in raptures of pat¬ 
riotism says :— 

frj 

j—^ ^ ^ j li 

“ The eup ef India ia to the brim irilh the win# oC teality, 

philosopher of the West loves India; 

'Tis due to the high thought of the ^ 

Vlhsi tbe hoof of b hi^M thoA the Henyeof,'^ 
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His “ Song of an Indian ” shows that Iqbal 
regards India as the best of all countries, and that 
he is very optimistic about its future. His poem 
“ The National Song of Indian Children ” regards 
India as a country where the Saint of Ajmer and 
Guru Nanak preached the Unity of God, which 
attracted the Saracens from the desert, which gave 
the light of knowledge, science, and philosophy to 
the world, where Krishna played upon spiritual lute, 
and from where the Prophet of Arabia felt coming 
‘ the cooling breeze.’ His poems on Ram and Nanak 
also point towards his burning love for the country. 
The poet dislikes the patch-up sort of unity prevail¬ 
ing in India, and regards it as “ the union of the 
coast and the ivave.” He has shed tears over the 
rotten condition of his country in “ The Picture 
of Pain ” in the following strain :— 

jS ! jljuyjjuL® Mj 

/ UjI c=r^ Uj; IrfJ 

jir* i Jj! 

^ f ur! r> ^ 

J*- jy jWljl p) J ^ 

India ! thy condition brings forth tears from my eyes, 

Thine hiBtor 3 ' yields more lessons than all the foreifpn annals 

combined; 

’Tie my fate to weep lor thee, a task that makes me proud, 

And the pen of destiny ordains that I should mourn thy lot. 

O pluoker of flowers ! leave not a trace of the petals behind, 

To thy good-luck the gardeners are fighting amongst 

themselves.” 

Later on Iqbal marked the degeneration of 



patriotism into the so-called nationalism, which in 
his opinion is the curse of the world, and the cause 
of all trouble. Iqbal warns the whole world against 
it. He regards country as a “ big idol,” and as 
“ the shroud of religion.” Iqbal says at one place :— 

f f _•• •• ^ t •• 

yi i.**Xn>l jliu ^ IfiW 

d£L ^ J 

diL ltI 

diL ut ! ^ 3 ^ ^ 

“ It (country) BOWS tho sBod ot rivalry amonjTBt the peoples of 

the world, 

It makes oon<iue'>t tlio end ol all commerce, 

It divorces politu s fiom truth, 

It plunders tlie house ot tho weak , 

It divider (rod’s creatures into nations. 

It uproots tho Islamic Brotherhood, the fraternity of 

mankind.” 

He addresses the Muslims and says :— 

jjbj jI jT j'si »j 

^ J I_<y ^ 

^ ^ Oj+j e_0 

X jA- Oj4j jlAj! 

” Bestriotion of place results m ruin. 

Like fish reside in the sea independent of country; 

Exodus from the native land was an act of the Prophet, 

Oonflrm the truth of the Prophet's action; 

Conception of the country is diflPerent in politics from 
The meanings attached to it by the Prophet.” 



These ideas of the poet constitute a protest against 
the modern notions. Whilst they are intended to 
militate against proper patriotism, they point the 
way to universal brotherhood, the main feature of 
Islamic Polity. But side by side with his patriotism 
he takes precautions to guard against the dispropor¬ 
tionate growth of this feeling at the expense of 
universal love and brotherhood. He rejects the 
modern notions of nationalism that are based solely 
on country or race. “Become boundless like the 
ocean, and a fish in the sea,” is the message of Iqbal 
in this connection. 

There are a certain set of people, who being 
prejudiced by the poet’s tenacious adherence to the 
cause of Muslim rights, dub him a pan-islamist, who 
entertains no love for the land of his birth and sires. 
But the poet’s sojourn on the Saturn in the Javidnama 
affords a crushing reply to such critics. Traitors to 
their country like Mir Ja’afar of Bengal, and Sadiq of 
the Deccan are regarded by the poet as the meanest 
of all souls, and even hell refuses to pollute its flames 
with the fuel of their bodies. In a frenzy of patriot- 
i»m the poet says :— 

Jto yyy ^ yj** 

'* Hast thou not seen India, 

A country adored by those who possess heart? 

Though every particle of it sheds lustrs op Mie irorid, 

Alas! it writhes still in dost and blood. 

Who sowed the need of slavecy in its foil ? 

Such yioions sooU m theuf hnF« done ae." 



Ill 


How charming and pathetic is the advent of 
India on the scene in the garb of a beautiful hourie 1 
The following is the pen-picture of the incident as 
presented by the poet in the Javidnama :— 

jfj 

JUm -^^ jf fj 8^ 

^ j ^ 

L^tsUu jf jr-j Ji-J jJ &ji^ 

(-ipj Lij jf J 

JbLo jjJ ^ jf ^ 

‘ The sky burst asuii(Ui uBherini; in a iioune of perfect punty, 
Who lifted the veil liom off hoi luto 
Her toieiiead shined \Mth the flame of JJivme Love, 

ILei t^^o e^ts beamed with intoxication brought about by 

tlie spiiitual wine. 

Hei gaiment w'us line and lighter than the ilouds, 
its warp and woof was made of the veins of roses. 

With all these charms she was in c Iiains and shackles, 

And her lips uttered heait-iending cries.” 

Can it ever be possible for a man, who does not 
love his land of birth, to give vent to such patriotic 
feelings as have been expressed above ? Let the 
jaundiced eye pause and see. 

Iqbal’s own attitude in this matter becopies clear 
enough from the following verses of the Javidnama:— 

^ ^ ^ fj 
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sjijiiT ojIjj (5r-*— jt 

^Jj jj-u jl Oiuf L^UyLfJjJ 

jjj{ vy J *3>-2'>i-“j<-j' 

^*»Miii«f> ^ 1 I jf JmoJ^ 

JjT fj <-6-® Lj 

ijji j lAJ;^ 

cSj* ^ JJ jl jl r^ 

“ People are related in a wo.v to tlicir niotlicrland, 

As nation ^ro"’^ up from its soil. 

If thou hast eyes then murk in tins rtdatiouahip 
A subtle ]*oint—more hue than the hair 
Tliouj;Ji tlie Sun rises from the East 
With all the lialo of t;lory and l»rit;litnesB; 

Yet it burns \\ith an internal (lamo of desire, 

And lon};s to free itsidf tiom tlie sharkles of the East 

and the West. 

It rises from the East with a bumiiiy desire 

To have the whole world within its fold 

Its nature is free from all distinctions of the East and 

the West, 

ThonKh, relatively sjiPrtkinp;. it is oriental in origin.” 

As a Muslim he sheds tears over the fallen con¬ 
dition of his community, and the centres of its past 
glory. He depicts the sad lot of the Egyptians, the 
Persians, and the Arabs. He brings home to the 
Muslims their rotten condition in “ Jawab-i-Shikwa,*’ 
in ** The Candle and the Poet,” and in many other 
pieces. He is no pessimist, and holds out a glorious 
future for them. In “The Dawn of Islam ” he exhorts 
the Muslims in the following strain:— 
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K K UiJfdi K uiidliVe JH** 

K caA«W ^ ^ gi. « e? W 

“ Leam once more the leeson of gallantry, truth and 

justice, 

As tiiou ahalt again be called upon to lead the world.” 

Further on he qualifies his statement, and says:— 

jjv* ^ lxw* y*^y* ^ 

“ The community showed spirit and strength in the past, 

But its inner beauty is >et to come into prominence.'’ 

As a cosmopolitan Iqbal is indeed all sweetness, or 
as the Marhatta saint would say :— 

“ Sweet to its tender is the cane; nor less 
To him who crushed it in the cruel press 
Sweet with no bitterness." 

Iqbal is all warning to the aggressive Imperialists. 
He impresses upon their mind the fact that God’s 
world is not a shop. He tells them that their civilisa¬ 
tion will commit suicide with its own dagger. The 
poet at first prophesied— 

jLd ^ j jUij Xy 

*' You will see the end of the river’s rush. 

The restless wave itself shall chain it, ” 

and now he tells us that his prophecy is on the V9fge 
of fulfilment. He says:— 
jL K 

‘‘ Yon have sera the end of the river's flow. 

Now jpuurk how the restlras wave becomes a chain.” 
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On the other hand he has tried to put life and 
vitality into the weaker nations. He invokes the Saki 
“ to pour wine in his cup *’ in order that he may 
“ lead home the wanderer and imbue the idle looker- 
on with restless impatience.” In a mystic mood he 
again asks for universal blessings without any distinc • 
tions of caste and creed. Says he :— 

(j 

Sr* ^ 

Shower tliy bleHsmus e<|uallv on the believeis unci the un- 

believort», 

And unfold thy full moon.” 

His Humour, Irony, and Satire 

We now come to Iqbal the ironical, and find that 
his humour either consists of pungent criticism or 
has the element of irony softened with love. The 
former excites laughter and the latter makes us 
chuckle. As regards humourous criticism we ought 
to remember that Akbar of Allahabad is the master 
of the art. But it has been well said that Iqbal for 
a moment came down to rest on earth, and produced 
humour. Iqbal has been tears and outright burning, 
but he has also tried at times to become laughter in 
the guise of ” the Mirror of the Age.” He in fact has 
acted on his own verse:— 



*Ti 8 good, that intellect guards the heart, 

But tlie latter should also at times be left alone to indulge in 

its own stray rsmblings, ” 
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In the garb of Akbar Iqbal is all humour, satire, 
irony, and sarcasm. He marks the tendency amongst 
'Women to discard the veil, and in a terrible fit of 
humour tells us:— 

cl) 

From whom should now the women hide? when men have 

become women. " 

He foresees the effect of modernism on the fair 
sex, and says that the time is fast approaching 
when instead of wishing to have children they would 
like to have votes. The financial condition of the 
Mussulmans is very poor, and the poet brings it out 
thus:— 

^ ^ i j 

‘‘ Tlie Sliolkli was fiK:hting for the passage of the Wakf Law, 

InciUire from liim it Jie lias property enough to creat a 

Wakf." 

He brings out the baneful effect of the Arms Act 
in the following strain :— 

i ^ 

fj jSi ^ 

^ L/fi ^KU Jjj U U ^ 

Jjipj .xSi ^ .f sL y 

“ When I attempted to commit suicide, the miss said, 

Do not go to extremes 0 lover I if thou art civilised; 

Thou hast no courage and no dagger, then why dream of 

committing suicide P 

Though I know thftt thy dejectioq knpwv ®o h9qn4ti ” 



Beplied 1 *0 mj life! me some cash, 

That I may hire a frontier Afghan to do the task for me, ” 

He criticises modern education as a transaction 
in which the East is accepting the wine and the cup 
in exchange for the canter of faith. He tells us 
further that:— 

^ ij** 

Siuj jSi» ^ i eL 

Shirin (mo<lem education) has entered the house of Parvez, 

But brings with her the adze of Farhad. ’* 

The supporters of money-lenders have something 
very unpalatable from the poet. He makes the 
mosquito complain of its comparative failure inas¬ 
much as it gets only a single drop of blood as the 
reward of its night-long labour, but the Shylocks 
suck the whole blocd of their debtors without any 
effort on their part. The poet marks the political 
developments in connection with Palestine and Mes- 
sopotamia and says:— 

cS j *-<L 

“ Most surely Curzon is looking for a medicine. 

As there is an intolerable pain in the stomach of the 

mandate; 

Sir Aga Khan watits a depotation from India, 

Is it not mtended to be a medicine for the speedy digestion 

of Iraq andPaleetine.” 

The poet thinks that Europe by inventing new engines 
of destruction, e.p., the submarines and the aeroplanes 
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has become expert in killing, and ironically asks God 
to send the Angel of Death to Europe to learn the 
most modern methods of taking life. He regards 
Republic as a combination of the brains of a few 
hundred asses ; and styles the League of Nations as 
a company formed by a number of undertakers to 
allot graves. He calls Nietzsche “the mad man in 
European China-Shop," and the soaring mind of 
Hegel ‘ ‘ a hen that by dint of enthusiasm lays eggs 
without assistance from the cock." Iqbal makes 
Kaisar retort to Lenin, who boasts of the triumph of 
communism, in the strain :—“ Shirin never lacks a 
lover, if it is not King Khisro, it is Farhad." Iqbal 
says of philosophers and politicians 

Ij ^ J 

“ Philosopliers with statesmen weigh not thou, 

Those are sim-blmded, these are tearless eyes. 

One shapes a feeble argument for liia truth, 

The other a block of logic for his liee.’' 

Zauq, the contemporary of Ghalib, says that the 
tiger swims straight from one bank to the other, that 
is to say, while doing so it does not make any angle. 
In the same way we find that Iqbal does not spare 
even God from his ironical attacks, although we at 
the same time feel that his love and reverence for Him 
knows no bounds. His boldness makes us tremble, 
but he has the poetic license to plead in defence. 
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He has very boldly condoned the original sin of man, 
and we find him justifying his boldness like Maulana 
Hasrat of Mohan in the following strain :— 

y cL jy j 

“ I had not tlie conrn{;e to become bold, 

But excetiflive love compellud mo to become bo.'’ 

The poet while depicting the fallen condition of the 
Muslims feels that he has some claims on the Divine 
affection, turns to God, and addresses Him thus :— 

“ Thou art sometimes on terms of intimary with us and some* 

times BO with the others, 
The reason should better not be uttered that tliou art incons* 

tant and accessible to every one.” 

He at another place says:— 

,jaio 

” Draw anotlier picture and neate a man more firm, 

It does not become God to turn out dulls.” 

In “The Conquest of Nature” he makes 
Satan say:— 

^ jsi u j 

cr*** ^ Jj'** r^jy 4- 

** I have not been begging for prostrations from men of no 

snbstanoe, 

I am the terrible without a Hell, and the judge without the 

day of judgment.'* 


In the Zabur Iqbal says;— 
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Ld ^jJuo j U O^Jai j 

j j lSJ^ ^ jj* 

“ The sheen of our being is due to our love and submission, 

Thou art a God independent of all desires, and cannot attain 

our heart>bumings.’’ 

We now come to the poet’s quiet humour and 
mild irony scattered here and there in his works. 
Although he has differed from other poets regarding 
the treatment that the thorn deserves, yet so far 
as the preacher, the moralist, is concerned he is 
at one with them in running him down. The treat¬ 
ment meted out to the IVa'tz has become classical. 
Iqbal also has a few sarcastic rebukes to administer 
to him. He says :— 

! Jielj «_I ag ^ ^ IgL 

“ O proacJior' thou luith made God sit idle on tlio ’Arsb, 

He who avoids IIis cieatiires is no God.” 

^ H liefj ^ rJ ^jS 

4- *J ri 4 . 

“ Let some one inquire from the moralist as to what loss he 

sustains ? 

If the Needless One shovseis Uis blessings on him who does 

not do his pleasure." 

Jly ^ Oelj 

" Extreme abstention 0 moralist! causes satisfaction of desires 

here, 

If thou hath severed connections with this world, do also 

give up aspirations about the next world." 

The following are a few more examples of his 
soft humour:— 
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jC ^ 

fj jUf ^JLyL 8iXO (SJLmiJmm fiyi 

*' A Brahman said to Mahmad’ see the miracle that 1 have 

wrought, 

Thou broke the idol, but Imth in turn become the worshipper 

o£‘Ayaz.’ ” 

? ,y J+^ Jj fi_l aiys g y j 

iy yj iii-tri r* ^ ttj® /*—i y 

“ Why art thou ronci'mcd O flower! nt tlie torn heart of tlie 

nightingale ? 

First have thine o\\ ii garments repaired.” 

^ .l iT o'M' jl 

jys ^y uui-y^jjjyic^u, 

• What led Moses on tliu Sinui to insist on seeing the Divine 

Light y 

One ought to insist tlms only if one lius the cajiacity to stand 

the siglit.” 

^ Of yi l,«,*a** y) U ! jS ^ SD /Juj 

*■ Every one O Saki' knows liow to innke others stagger by 

adiuiuisteTing intoxicants, 
Beauty lies in iiolding uy> the staggering tip]>lers.” 

jjfj j ^ 

“ The deception practised by the struggling intellect is notice¬ 
able, 

*Tis the leader of the caravan, and yet likes to waylay it.'* 

Common Things Excite Serious Thought 

The tenth feature that we hnd in Iqbal’s genius 
is that his attention is arrested by objects of the very 
common type, but such objects create a spirit in him 
that excites serious poetic conceptions. Iqbal takes 
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inspiratiun from a host of objects, of such varied 
kinds as Sir Zulfiqar’s motor-car, Sir Syed’s grave, 
the candle, the moon, the dower, the cup, 
the Himlayas, the camel, the drop of water, etc. 
Three illustrations will show the formation of 
serious thought on seeing the common object. 
The noiseless speed of the motor-car arrests 
the poet’s attention, it excites the spirit of comparison 
in him, the poet appropriates the experiece by making 
the car a custodian of a great secret of life. He 
sees the firefly and through the medium of Persian 
gives vent to such lofty and charming ideas that the 
mystic begins to revel in rapturous ecstasy. Iqbal 
sees a mere drop of water, and legions of associations 
and suggestions invade his mind—and he turns the 
drop into something teeming with the various phases 
of life. 

Evil as a Continuation of the Rhythm 

OF Life 

The eleventh feature that we find in Iqbal is 
that he has resolved evil—a seeming incoherence— 
into a perfect rhythm of life. The popular belief is 
that unless life meets with the good in its onward march 
there is bound to occur a break in the harmony of 
life. This belief avoids to face evil as a hard fact, 
and tries to banish it from its scheme of things. 
It thus turns life into an amusing and pure fiction. In 
our onward march the circumstances are not always 
obliging. We find obstacles at every step that cause 
us trouble, and harm. As ** Vicegerent of God upon 
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Earth ” our duty is to take them into afocotmt, tc 
tom them into good, and to ntnise them in estsMTsh- 
hig OUT'“sway over the elements.” 

Poetry as poetry does not distinguish between 
the ugly and the beautiful, between the good and 
the bad. The aim of poetry is to attain perfect 
unity and harmony in life—and thus resolve every 
thing into the good and the beautiful. 

To the superficial, evil is meaningless interrup¬ 
tion—'that renders full comprehension difficult and 
hampers full realisation. But the glory of compre¬ 
hension lies in fully appreciating the nature of evil 
and in fitting it in with the scheme of the universe 
as a factor conducing to the production of perfect 
aad iaiiBediate harmony. 

The refractory evil when thus tamed, facilitates 
our complete mastery over things, and instead of 
proving a break it adds to the flow of life’s 
music. 

Our poet is not ignorant of the great poten- 
■tialities of evil, and has assigned to it its proper 
4>lace in his scheme of comprehension. He has 
shown that evil is a “ rain-cloud to the seed of 
tmau,” thait it is the principle of motion, vitality, 
and life, lhat gives the push ; and that without it 
the self is undeveloped and incomplete. Unless there 
is a Satan to lead Adam astray, the latter is bound 
to lead his life in a sort of fool’s Paradise, drows¬ 
ing, dormant, and potential. The Bo<«alled fall is 
the outcome of this force of evil, a^d. then Adam 
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has to Btamgglc hard bo develop hie fiacalties, and in 
the end as a consequence of constant efforts he 
succeeds in controlling the forces of the universe. 
Evil thus is a shoet-cut to the goal, towards which 
man is prooeeding. 

The matter becomes clear when we refer to the 
Javidnama. The poet puts the question to Syed 
Ali Ffamdani of Kashmir in the following strain:— 

sdT^ b? cl ^ !> ^ 

‘ 1 beaeeuli tlieo to uiiioUi the Divine uecret; 

While (lemandint; obedience liom uh Why did He create 

Satan? 

On the one luuid he eo arranged the loroee of eviX, 

Aiid on the other called upoa ub to practise virtue." 

The saint’s reply shows that evil is a short-cut to 
glory, and is as follows :— 

Jt^lj Jilb^ t) ^ 

“ Tha-pMSon, wbo.fidly kaowe biB.seU, 

Turns the harmful into the useful. 

Association with the Devil makes lift a burden, 

Bah a battle with hiin>adde>to»tUe ohams oi Buui. 
9tnkathi«elt upon the DewU, 

Thoo art the swond, and he reprasenta the whatting-atone. '* 

Xh« poet hfts thua tnimM the pi:iaciple.of qvU 
inbp^goad,, aQdipcQwed it to Ue a bftcoony^ 

‘V 
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Iqbal, who sees perfect unity in the universe, 
could not tolerate evil as an inconsistency. He 
has tried to include it into the definition of the 
good. To him the terms good and evil have only 
been coined for the sake of convenience—as a make¬ 
shift to connote the two aspects of the same activity. 
He does not recognise this duality but as an arti¬ 
ficial contrivance to help our comprehension of the 
complicated affair. Thus far and no further must 
the distinction be allowed to go. Iqbal says :— 

fj j j j ’ 

How should I express the problem of t;oo<J and evil V 

The tongue falters as it involves ('om)>IicntiouH. 

Thou canst only conceive the thorn and Uie Hower outside the 

bouKh, 

But the flower and the thorn do not exist as such within it." 

In short, Iqbal has marshalled the legions of 
evil under the command of the self to attack and 
conquer the citadel of mysteries and powers. 

Glorification of God, Man, and Nature 

The twelfth feature that we find in Iqbal is his 
glorification of God, man, and nature. The Hima¬ 
layas, the firefly, the thorn, the sun, the moon, the 
moth, the living and the dead have all received their 
share of glory at the hands of the poet. So far as 
nature is concerned Iqbal exalted every particle 
of it. Even the thorn, and satan, the force of evil, 
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have been extolled in their own respective spheres. 
The exaltation of nature has been sufficiently dealt 
with in a separate chapter of this book titled “ Iqbal 
descriptiveand need not be repeated here. 

A Muslim poet of the calibre of Iqbal could 
not but utter the message of God, and exalt his 
word. He has everywhere brought Him to the 
notice of the East and the West, and has tried to re¬ 
instate Him in the position, from which the material¬ 
ists have tried to dislodge him. Every Divine 
action has been glorified. God creates man, and the 
angels are asked to bow to this “ heap of water and 
clay.” To the superficial, it might appear as a mere 
whim of God, or as an injustice to the angels. But the 
poet has shown that man represents the force of love ; 
and so the superior position alloted to man was 
absolutely justified under the circumstances. Even 
Gabrsel, according to the poet, casts away the robes 
of light and lustre, in which he is wrapped up, and 
addressing God says :— 

1"* 9 ^ s f o ^ I j 

^ jf j ^ j G f 

“ I do not like to see the bght eo dazzlingly bare; 

1 desire to have nothing but pangs in the heart; 

1 reject the idea of associating always with the beloved, 

As I have now come to know the joys of the sigh and the 

cry; 

Bestow upon me the love and sabmission possessed by 
And melt my heart with human fervour and warmth.*' 

Similarly the creation of the force of evil may 
appear to be an act quite uncalled for. But the 



poet shown in every work of his tiiat evU is the^ 
whetting-stone. It makes a man perfect, and a 
struggle with it aHbrds ample opportunities to Adam 
to master the universe, and to become the true vice- 
gierent of God upon eoirth. The evil has thus been 
shown to be a short-cut to glory, and facilitates speedy 
achievement of the goal. 

The poet has glorified man by raising him to the 
position of the Vicegerent of God upon earth. The 
notes on the subject are so exalting, and so ennobling 
that one cannot but admire the genius that has 
brought them forth. Unlike the sufis of old, who 
used to run down man, Iqbal has alloted a position 
to him, which is the envy of the angels—and even 
of God. One has only to read the following verse 
to feel elated :— 

rJ j ^ 4 - 

“ The sheen of our bein({ is duo to our love and nubmission. 

Thon art a God, mdepcndeiit of all desires, anil cannot 

atdbnm our heart^bunnnKS.'* 

To illustrate the point we give below a few quota¬ 
tions from the Javiidnama. The poet says:— 

f jl.il Jtijf 

if Ui^ jff 

? ^ 9 r jf j j f j 

t «>|»> 4t|-j, ^1? U ^,1 
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^ V ^ J’’ 

'/rj** dsj'^jh j* 15**/ 

“ To whom does tJie scripturo of conquest relate? 

Whom does this blue firmament long to see? 

Who knew the secret of ' we taught Adam the names of 

all things ? ’ 

Who got intoxicated with that old wme at the hands of 

i4ie Saki ? 

Whom did Thou select from amongst the whole Univenae? 
And to whom did Thou confide tlie inner secrets ? ’’ 

At the dawn of creation Heaven taunts the Earth, 
which feels depressed. The Divine being cheers it 
up by saying :— 

j *>3 I ^ ^ Loj jf f tt- y 

“ 0 custodian of the Divine Trust! Thou art ignorant ef 

thy high chazige, 

Grieve not, and look into thy conscieiif e.” 

The angels endorse these words in the following 
strain :— 

e_jjj jy7 

»J Uaf'lj 

c-jj(j dr^jv jj ^ ‘^)i! ^ 

“ In due time man is bound .to surpass the angels m glory, 

An the Earth is bound to become Heaven throogh hie eter. 

'His thought, nurtoMd by the flow of accidents, 

Will free itself from the whirlpool of the aaure finoameni 
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Look awhile into the meaning of Adam, and do not 

question ns for it, 

Tlie conception of humamty is yet vaguely present in the 

mind, but IB destined to take regular form in due time. 

This humble concept will take form so well 

That even the Divine heart w’ill melt at it." 

Iqbal’s Optimism 

Another feature that we find in Iqbal is his 
optimism. His song is not one of despair or des¬ 
pondency—but is full of hope and encouragement. 
The last portions of his poems “ The Candle and 
the Poet,” “ The Khizr-i-Kah,” and ” The Dawn of 
Islam ” are, for example, real notes of hope and 
optimism. The darkness of night is being dispelled, 
the day is dawning, the dream of freedom is fructify¬ 
ing, and such other allied notes contained in those 
poems save us from falling into a fit of pessimism— 
they rather nerve us up to take our due share in the 
onward march of life. 

Iqbal is very optimistic about the future of Asia. 
The Indian Sage informs the poet in his sojourn 
on the Moon that he saw an angel looking constantly 
towards the Earth, and questioned the angel as to 
why he was doing so. What happened afterwards 
is thus expressed in verse :— 

fy j 0 y *j 

! ^3ji j y 

I*! » ^ ^ j US j j j 
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lJjJ j jf Jja jjXiU 

<sy' <-• 

'Vjr*^ jW b u*»! 

^ U jT J*e Jj je 


" I*—*—^ 


Ho nplied It is the tune loi tJie nae ot the East, 

It has a ntN\ Sun in its lap 

HiubiLs lie lieinjj (lii„ out ol the Iminhlc stones 

Its lost jihs ai e f oinin,, out of tlie will 

I have luaikc 1 the ii'^inr, in its hosoin 

And lia\c felt tin slink iiik in its niountiims 

It IS p,ivinp, 14 1 lol 111 inuluitiuiUr, 

In oidii to 1)1 ( ome uiustomed to the r?ivin{; up ot idol 

makinf; 

I hnil the nation whosi >.oul bum 
And who lonstiiuts itseli out ol its own ilay 
To till (ell still beings that time lenotes the dawn of 

festivities, 

VVJim H nation iwiikin and opens its cies ’ 


We cannot in this connection ignore the last 
portion of “ The Candle and the Poet,” which is 
a charming piece of optimism. A few selected verses 
from the last portion are given below — * 

\J^ ^ j ji ^ jAtu jUawf 

^ ^ olj j 

jSf? \j^ I 

^ 2 ^ 3 ^ ly ^ 

^ ^jS 

Oil J ^^ ^ 



^ jyA. u5U 

UU»! ^ uJ ^ r6^^ 

O^^au 

• ^ c 5 ^ j!Kr^ 

“ The sky will be lit up by the light of ilie daMU, 

And the darkness of night will acquire the restlessness of 

mercury. 

The Sprlng'bree/.e will ]>rodiice so iiiuch iiuisjl-, 

That the slumbering fragrance will turn into the song of 

the bud. 

My tears will kindle the heart with the lire of enthusiasm, 

Every bud of the garden shall taste of the pangs. 

The hearts shall once more recollect the message of 

prostration, 

And the forehead 'timll again toiicli the ground door of the 

Ka’itba. 

What the e.i e jierceives cannot taitlifiill,\ be interpreted by 

tlie lips, 

I wonder what mighty changes will take ])lace in the world. 

Tike light of the tiun shall dispel the darkness of night, 

And this garden sliall echo the note ol Divine Unit}.” 

Some Fantasies Made Real 

Another feature thai we hnd in Iqbal is that 
he sometimes conceives certain fantasies, but by his 
genius imbues them with the tinge of reality. 

Let us consider his Urdu poem “ The Nature 
of Beauty.” The poet litys the scene io Heaven, 
where a conversation takes place between Beauty 
and God. The former asks tiie reason why it has 
not been endowed with the quality of imnortality; 
and gets the reply that the essence of beauty lies 



in change and decline. So far it was the work of 
the accomplished poet. Now comes tihe shoot, the 
spark from above, and the poet now begins to convey 
the talk rung by rung and step by step in a perfectly 
natural order to the earth. The Moon overhears the 
talk, and conveys it to his neighbour the morning 
star—which in turn confides the celestial secret to the 
morn. The morn in its turn informs its oompaniioiF 
the dew, that proclaims the news to the bud and 
the flower. Fantasy here has been resolved into a 
perfect reality—more real than ordinary facts. How 
natural and beautiful is the order in which the newa 
passes from one element to the other I Bift Iqbal 
does not stop here. He gives ns a shaking 
then and there at the end by making the spring 
shed tears, and the youth mourn its lot on hearing 
of the destiny ordained for beauty. When the 
message of the dew had brought forth tears freon 
the eyes of the flower, and the tiny heart of the 
bud had melted away, Iqbal wanted to leave ua 
there. But the more intimate youth then polled ot 
his dress, and Iqbal had to bestow his attention on 
it, just as Sakuntala’s pet fawn pulled at her dreca 
\^n she had turned to go, and invited her loving 
attention towards itself. 

The first portion of the poem constituted an 
ordinary imaginative experience of the poet. It invokes 
no response in our mind, and we remain indifferent so 
far. Suddenly comes in the magic of the “ spark ”, 
and the ordinary es^erience is transformed into the 
most artistic of fantasies pulsating with the^ lift of 
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reality. We now respond to it in perfect ecstasy, 
when all of a sudden the poet ruthlessly makes us 
shake off the mood by making the experience end in a 
tragedy—that makes us identify ourselves in thought 
and in feeling with the spring and the youth. 

We now take up Iqbal’s Urdu poem “The Morning 
Star.” The star originally resides in Heaven. It 
develops the sense of Abraham, and marks that the 
Heavenly Bodies appear and disappear every day. It, 
therefore, elects to leave such an evanascent company, 
and yearns to put on the garb of the pearl. But finding 
that the pearl on account of frailty breaks at last, it 
rejects this guise, and decides to adorn the forehead 
of some charming beauty. It then discovers that 
beauty is also a passing phase, and finally decides to 
become a tear and to gush out of the eye of a loving 
wife, whose husband in answer to the call of duty is 
about to depart for the battlefield. Here is imagination 
and fantasy, that would have seemed a grave extra¬ 
vagance, had not the poei introduced the tear of the 
wife into it. The poet wanted to exalt our response to 
the call of duty, and has adopted this artistic way of 
doing so. He has here not only exalted him who 
responds to the call of duty, but has also exalted 
the loving tears that on such occasions naturally 
gush out of the eyes of a soldier’s better-half. On such 
occasions there is a regular struggle going on in the 
female heart between the feeling of attachment and the 
sense of duty, and at long last the wife sacrifices her 
loving feelings and bids a willing farewell to the hus- 
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band with the exception of a tear—which for this reason 
acquires immeasurable worth and value. The two 
that were perhaps brought together into the unity of 
wedlock with so many thousand sighs now part with 
the lovely brevity and pathetic discharge of the feminine 
tear. This poem is a fine example of the inspired 
realisation of experience. 

We may here without discussing refer to two more 
of such poems, one of which describes the nature and 
origin of fragrance, and the other the nature and origin 
of love. The former is in Persian and the latter in 
Urdu. In the former, the poet has made the hourie 
leave paradise because the monotony of the place 
was too much for her. She after some other incidents 
entered the bud, and then left a sigh that has assumed 
the form of fragrance. In the other poem the poet.has 
taken fine ingredients from here, there and everywhere ; 
and prepared the Elixir (of love,) which when sprinkled 
on objects caused life and motion. Here are fantasies 
made real by the poet, and one cannot but admire the 
genius that has produced them. 

His Hatred of Intellectualism, His love, His 
Mysticism, And his Descriptive Poetry 

The fifteenth feature that we come across is 
Iqbal’s hatred of intellectualism. He like Namdev 
seems to hold :— 

“ Men talk of knowledge—say ‘ it’s this and this/ 

But still Nivritti’s way to truth they miss.” 

The sixteenth feature is Iqbal’s love. Both of 
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these features have been dealt with together in the 
following chapter. 

Similarly we have for the sake of convenience 
devoted separate chapters to the treatment of two more 
important features of Iqbal’s poetry viz,^ mysticism and 
description. The three following chapters, properly 
speaking, thus form part of the present chapter. 



CHAPTCR VI 

IQBAL ON. LOVE AND INTELLECT 
j* r'^j ji b 

lighted the heart with ilame of intellect, 

And 1 rubbed reason on the touchstone of hearL’' 

Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal could not prove “a 
recreant to the dearest theme, that has always .warm¬ 
ed the Minstrel’s dreams.” This dearest theme of 
Scott’s Minstrel has always been getting its meed 
from poesy, and has not failed to attract the attention 
of the Muslim poet, who has a good deal to say regard^- 
ing Love and its rival Intellect. To try to fathom 
the serene deep of Iqbal’s love-stricken heart is not 
easy task because as the poethimself says :— 

US 

jjtjj ij jij ^ 

“ 1 ojicned lu.v montli to utter love, 

But ni.v uijHtified it all the more.” 

Yet an attempt has been made in the following 
pages to present his thought in a systematised form. 

The Two Schools of Idealists and 
Materialists 

There are two schools with which our poet has to 
contend. The one is represented by those Idealistic 
Philosophers and Pseudo-mystical poets, whose watch¬ 
word is asceticism, self-negation and inactivity; whilst 
the other group consists of modern materialists, who 
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have always tried to forge a rationalistic interpretation 
of the Universe. With all his might Iqbal takes up 
cudgles against both. To the superficial mind of the 
West love is merely a trifle, but to a man of spiri¬ 
tuality its worth is great. Iqbal says:— 

‘V ^ ^ b 

b * ’ 1*^ “J I*®'*' 

" Although Intellect jiutH little value uj)on the goods of Love 
Yet I have no intention of excluinging the heai't-iiiclting sigh 

for Jamshed h throne." 

From time immemorial Intellect, the power of 
thought, and Love “ the all-assimilative power of 
action” have been vying with each other for supremacy, 
and each has found its retinue of supporters. The 
first classic champion of love in the Orient was Farhad, 
the Kohkan, (the breaker of the mountains) who in 
intense love of Shinn at once without any thought 
jumped at the task of digging a canal of milk through 
the solid rocky mountains by means of the adze in 
order to win Shinn’s hand as his reward. Prince 
Parvez, another lover of Shinn and rival of Farhad, 
on the other hand, was the very personification of 
Intellect. The latter resorted to tricks in order to 
remove the rival from his path, managed at first to 
send him away to the rocks; but later on marking 
his 2^al sent him a false report of Shirin’s death. 
This bolt from the blue unnerved the true lover, who 
at once made short shrift of his life by a blow from 
the very same weapon. In our own age even we 
find a struggle—a regular Tug-of-war—going on 
between spiritualism and materialism, the former 
representing Love, and the latter Intellect. 
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In order to keep pace with Iqbal in his poetic 
flights through the atmosphere of the subject, and in 
order to be better able to appreciate his thought, we 
ought to know first what is Iqbal’s conception of Love 
and Intellect, and in what relation do they stand to 
each other. 

The Western mind has been more practical, and 
has elaborated a realistic interpretation of the Universe; 
the Eastern mind, on the other hand has been 
more sentimental and theoretical. Mr. March Phillips 
says, “ we cannot look to intelkct to save us from 
the tyranny of intellect. It is a question rather of 
bringing into play—a faculty having for its subject- 
matter that very order of ideas, which intellect is 
incapable of grappling with. Son) is no mere pre¬ 
cious cargo to be safely conveyed across the engulfing 
waves of time to the harbour of eternity, but an 
inward source of perception and knowledge, an active 

illuminating agent, bringing light and certitude. 

.In fact the Orient sets up another faculty over 

and above reason to deal with the spiritual things 
just as it is the function of intellect to deal with 
material things.” Iqbal says :— 

Jo jj iXujj f _ 8-j 

lXju ^ A 

*' TiirougL the lieart-illummatiUK melody our eye catches 

meanings, 

That can not bo contained in the narrow span of words.*' 

He again says:— 

.iaiiJ ^ jj IS ^1*- 
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‘‘ Every compbcated thought can not be expressed in words, 

Dip awhile into the heart, thou mayst And it there.” 

Emerson sstys, “ From within or from behind a 
light shines through us upon things and makes us 

aware that we are nothing but the light is all. 

when it breathes through intellect it is genius, when 
it breathes through will it is virtue, when it flows 
through affection it is love.” The materialists, 
thus, have intellect, the Sufis affection, but a happy 
combination of both has also the third factor “ will ” 
that gives rise to virtue. 

Tagore in the Sadhana calls love as the ultimate 
meaning of ever>'thing around us and says at an¬ 
other place “ Man can destroy and plunder, earn 
and accumulate, invent and discover, but he is 
great because his soul comprehends all. It is dire 
destruction for him when he envelops his soul in 
a dead shell of callous habits, and a blind fury of 
works whirls round him like an eddying dust storm 
shutting out the horizon. That, indeed, kills the very 
spirit of his being, which i«: the spirit of compre¬ 
hension. Essentially man is not a slave either of 

himself or of the world, but he is a lover. His 

freedom of fulfilment is in love, which is another 

name for perfect comprehension.” 

Iqbal regards love as Universal in his “A Bird 
and the Firefly," and later on tells us that the flower 
itself is the loving embrace of the colour and the 
fragrance. He also regards it as the mirror that 
reflects the Divine Light. He'says:— 
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lJ(a. ^ ^ ijU 

‘' This dark dust becomes u mirrar by gettint; its sheen from 

Love, 

And in that mirror the Old Companion is reHected.'* 

How Does Iqbal Explain Love ? 

Iqbal gives us two explanations of this faculty. 
The one is artistic and the other practical. The 
former is contained in his Urdu poem “Love,” which 
is a masterpiece so far as art, imagination, and 
meanings are concerned. I cannot do better here 
than quote a piece from Sir Zulfiqar’s “A Voice 
from the East.” Sir Zulfiqar says, “ The first part 
of the poem portrays the sublime scene of the 
creation of the Universe, the Sun, the Moon, and 
the millions of other planets and Solar Systems, 
the Animal Kingdom, and Human beings in this 
scheme received their alloted places and knew their 
function, but the one spreme motive was still lacking 
even as a ring of artistic beauty is worthless without 
its socket being adorned with a lustrous jewel. This ' 
was the paramount law of motion. Nature could 
not evidently achieve its essential purpose without 
activity, which was to be infused into different bodies 
by means of that divine recipe blazoned on the 
pedestal of heaven. The cunning Alchemist who 
possessed himself of that celestial secret collected 
the rare ingredients with infinite labour and ingenuity.^ 
The potency of his science then enabled him to 
produce an elixir to which the unseen majesty gave 
the name of Love, The miraculous powers of this 
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liquid wore apparent when it was sprinkled on the 
stagnant bodies. All of a sudden they became ani¬ 
mated, and intense movement was visible everywhere. 
The Universe was set on its patient course of 
evolution. The following ideas stand out prominently 
in this poem. First, that the secret of progress is 
restless activity, second, that Love should be the 
guiding principle of that activity.” We may only 
add that inspite of the fact that the world of percep¬ 
tion and intellect was in existence, there was no 
life. As soon as the dynamo of Love came into 
contact, it was charged with energy and vitality. 
The Universe had inertia, love changed the potential 
into the kinetic. 

The practical c.\:planation of Love is contained 
in Iqbal’s Philosophy of the Self, and its syste¬ 
matized exposition is contained in the letter sent by 
the poet to Dr. Nicholson and incorporated in his 
introduction to “ The Secrets of the Self,” the English 
Translation of Iqbal’s “ Asrar-i-Khudi.” Iqbal says 
about Love ‘‘The word is used in a very wide sense 
and means the desire to assimilate, to absorb. Its 
highest form is the creation of values and ideas, and 
the endeavour to realise them. Love individualises 
the lover as well as the beloved.” Intellect the 
power of the mind on the other hand conceives, 
judges and infers, marks differences agreements and 
concomitant variations, travels from the particular 
to the general and from the general to the particular. 
In the same letter Iqbal has laid stress on the true 
function of intellect. He says, **For the purpoie 
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of its preservation and expansion it (life) has invented 
or developed out of itself certain instruments, e.g.^ 
senses, intellect, etc., which help it to assimilate 
obstruction.” 

Man is not merely rational, he is, to be more 
accurate, an emotionally rational being. It is this 
emotion, this motive power, that has been banished 
from the modern intellectual scheme of things in 
the West. Nor is he simply an emotional being 
but rational too. This emotional centre is the seat 
of Love—a spiritual power that propels the machinery 
of life. Intellect thus is sensual and resides in the 
mind, whilst Love is emotional and has its centre 
in the soul. The above is the conception of the 
two world forces in a nutshell. 

Rationalists and Idealists Compared 

The situation that confronts Iqbal, when on 
one side are legions of rationalists, and on the other 
hordes of idealists, has, m anticipation, as it were, 
been very beautifully depicted by Ghalib, the Lion 
of Urdu poetry in the following lines:— 

L> ^.3 j\J 

^ y jbj 

L^‘ sp|^aa<i' jb ^ 

v^f 
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^ ^ j fc ^ . M v-X> jU— T ^ j**j 

There, suLf-decor^itiou waj lliinking of inlaying gems, 

Here, ra^s of vision were lost in the How of tears; 

The Howers glowed like a lino of lamps by the river side 

there. 

But pure blood u as here giiuliing out of wet eye-brows; 

Here the restless licad was seeking the wall on account of 

sleeplessness; 

But there the graceful licad was lying on brocade pillows; 
The Bcdf was lighting the candle of selflessness here, 

'Whilst the decorating flowers formed the lloor-matting 

there; 

A wave of colour rose up tempestuously from the earth to 

the Heavens there. 

But here was outright burning.” 

Shakespeare has also drawn a true picture of the 
rational mind of to-day when he says:— 

“ But man, proud man 

Drest in little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he is most assured 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

On the other hand, the Idealists are the exact repro¬ 
duction of the Budh Mendicant of the earliest Sanskrit 
Drama, “ The Clay Cart ” who soliloquises :— 

" Hear me ye foolish, I implore 
Make sanctity your only store; 

Be satisfied with meagre fare ; 

Of food and gluttony beware ; 

Shun slumber, practice lucubration, 

Sound the deep gong of meditation ; 

Restrain your appetite with zeal; 
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Let not these theives these merits steal; 
Be ever storing it anew ; 

And keep eternity in view; 

Live ever thus, like me austerely; 

And be the home of virtue merely, 

Kill your five senses then 
Women and all immoral men.” 


The action of a pseudo-mystical man and that 
of a worldly man can best be understood by a 
reference to the same Drama, where Samasthana beats 
the Budh mendicant, and expresses his readiness to 
let him go only ” If he removes all the mud from 
this pool without di^urbing the water, or else collects 
all the clear water in a heap and then throws the mud 
away.” Both are impossible to achieve. The idealist 
tries to overcome every obstacle without having any¬ 
thing to do with the world ; whilst the intellectual 
tries to collect virtue without removing the stumbling 
blocks. 


The materialists, in fact, drink the wine before 
they are thirsty, and fill themselves with dainties 
before they are hungry, thus dulling their taste into 
indifference or nausea, whilst the idealists refuse to 
take any life-preserving food, thus refusing to cultivate 
taste. Speaking in terms of Akbar, the idealists have 
no boat to cross the river of life, whilst the intellec¬ 
tuals have the boat but no shore whereupon to land. 


The baneful effect of too exclusive idealism has 
been expressed by Tagore thus;— 

“ Why did the flower fade ? I pressed it 
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to my heart with anxious love, that is 
why the flower faded.” 

And the undesirable state of affairs brought about 
by materialism is thus depicted by the same poet:— 

“ Free me from the bond of your sweetness, 

my love ! 

No more of this wine of kisses. 


This mist of heavy incense stifles my heart.” 


This IS the rotten condition of the world that 
forces itself upon the gaze of our poet. In his 
Secrets of the Self, Iqbal has vehemently criticised 
the ancient Platonic world and the Medieval Hihzism, 
whilst in his Message of the Hast he has taken to 
task the materialistic thinkers of the West, lie says 
about the idealists : 


^jJJ 3 cf® 

jMj oLfjj jjj Lii-Jj jl (y ^ioij 

jt fy I*—jy 

jlL-sf y jfjif JeUiiJ! 

Jy fiS^ j* 'y 

y '*4r* j* ij—“j 
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‘‘ Hia kiss robs the rose of freshness, 

He takes away from the Nightingale’s heart the joy of flying. 
Thy sinews are relaxed by his opium, 

Thou payest for his song with thy life. 

He bereaves the Cypress of debght in his beauty, 

His cold breath makes a pheasant of tlie male falcon, 

He IS a fish, and from the breast upwards a man, 

Like the Sirens in the ocean. 

With his song he enchants the pilot, 

And casta the ship to the bottom of the sea. 

His melodies steal firmnesK from thy heart, 

His magic puraiiades thee that death is life. 

He plunges thee in a sea of thought, 

He makes thee a stranger to action. 

Thy way of life is a proof of thy degeneracy, 

The strings of thy instrument are out oi tune. 

One can bind thee with the vein of a rose. 

One can wound thee with a zephyr. 

Love hath been put to shame by thy waibng, 

His fair picture hatli been fouled by thy brush.” 

In fact these mystics have not the courage to face 
the material world, and forge a plausible reason for 
severing their connections with it, viz., that by so doing 
they are sure to be engulfed in the Divine Light. It 
is said that when Dionicius, the Saparatan, was told 
that the enemy’s archers were so numerous that their 
arrows darkened the Sun, he replied, “ So much the 
better, we shall fight in the shade.” This was the 
spirit of a true lover. Our pseudo-mystic friend woald 
have at once flown away, and taken shelter in some 
unfrequented corner of peace and safety. 

Iqbal is so vehement in his denunciation that he 
has related a story of sheep and tiger to show how the 
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sheep propounded doctrines that took away all life 
from the tiger. 

Let us now see what has he to say against the 
blind votaries of reason and matter. He has devoted 
his message to this purpose. He has shown the faults 
of materialistic interpretation of the Universe, the 
bellowing waves of which are stirring up a regular 
storm and a complete shipwreck of the vessel of 
humanity is imminent unless something is immediately 
done to lull this storm. The work of Iqbal is, indeed, 
epoch-making. Full expression is given in it to the 
longing which must of necessity arise in the human 
heart, when the cosmos, and the individual appear at 
odds,” so tersely expressed by Omar Khayyam :— 

” Ah Love! Could you and 1 with fate con¬ 
spire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire. 
Would we not shatter it to bits and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Iqbal has in his works warned the Occident lest it 
might be thrown headlong into the sea of utter destruc¬ 
tion by a fall from the precipice to the extreme pro¬ 
montory of which its love of matter has led it; and 
fervently wishes for the advent of an era, when in the 
truest sense :— 

** Love rules the court, the camp, the groove, 
The men below and saints above.” 

Iqbal would address the East and say:— 

^ j 
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jSlt 'IH ^ gAji 

b ijjb '-**J'»* »'*! J*»A^ *-3)^ jjji 

“ I will not like to get that knowledge and intelleot for 

a straw, 

Which makes the warrior a stranger to the sword and 

the shield. 

This transaction shall repay thee in any case, 

Give away the thought of Bazi for the strength of Haider’s 

sinews.” 


About the West Iqbal says :— 

LJJji ^01J 4 

jj Ij if/.! ^ ^ ua^ joi 

Learn the lesson from Hoses, for the Western philosopher 

Tore asunder the bosom of the sea, but did not reach 

the Sinai. 

Waking heart has not been given to the West, 

It only possesses an alert eye.” 


fj L« kjfj fS 

Jjlji y\ ^ 


” The intellect-developing cup that has been presented to 

us by Europe 

is all Sun but does not produce the Mom.” 


The Idea of Opposites 

The poet exhorts the West to add the fuel of 
love to the fire of intellect, and in his tirade against 
modernism brings into prominence the idea of the 
capacity of opposites. Set a thief to catch a thief 
is a well-knoWn maxim. Iqbal says:— 
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“ Moses and Pharaoh, Shabbir and Yazid, 

Are two powers that life brings in its train." 

A thief can prove himself to be the best warder 
as also the most successful thief. In the same way 
intellect has the potentiality to work for good, as well 
as for ill. If left alone as at present in the West, 
it is sure to hurl us headlong into disintegration and 
degeneracy, but if directed and controlled by. love, 
it is bound to conduce to the general welfare of 

humanity. Iqbal says:— 

jj «j_5 

“ Woo be to our simplicity! that we have fallen a victim 

to the deception (of reason). 

It was a brigand that lay hidden, and infested the path 

of man.” 

Let us turn this brigand into a warder—by the 
force of love—that is the message of Iqbal in a nut¬ 
shell to the Western People which he emphasises 
further by quoting Jalal-ud-Din Rumi:— 

•iji b vtirf b i*^ 

** Strike knowledge on thy body, it becomes a poisonous snake, 
Strike it on thy heart it becomes a useful friend." 

How Are the Two World Forces Related 
TO Each Other? 

He exhorts the West to create love in the heart and 
unfolds the thinness of the barriers that separate the 
domain of intellect from the kingdom of love. He 
says:— 
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Jj 

Jmp Jj jj*“ 

“ Why qaestion, what iB this heart within ? 

Tis intellect aflame with spiritual fire.” 

Iqbal makes love address knowledge in the following 
strain :— 

!•***«? |» l.A^' j j 

‘‘We are compamons from the beginning of creation, 

And rupresent the high and low tunes of the same melody.*' 

The poet gives us a concrete example of the pro¬ 
cess that turns cold intellect into glowing love by 
saying:— 

j iff- 

3 f b fij 

“ Like Bumi light thy candle, 

And burn Bum in the fire of Tabriz.’ 

Rumi was the embodiment of intellect but as 
soon as he took inspiration from the Saint Shams of 
Tabriz, he was transformed. The spiritual light shed 
by Tabriz on the night of his intellect exalted him 
to the position of the truly learned and the real 
secret-knower. 

The Limitations of Intellect 
Iqbal has further drawn attention to the limita¬ 
tions of intellect in a beautiful couplet. He says:— 

^ ^ 

“ The eye (intellect) doee not go further than the mere 

observation of the colour of the flower; 
Although what is hidden in the colour itself is more open 

to observation.*' 
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How beautifully has Iqbal compressed a whole world 
of meanings in the narrow span of this single song. 

The Two World Forces Compared 

Let us now see the goal towards which" Iqbal 
is leading us. He neither likes the exclusively emo¬ 
tional nor the exclusively rationalistic ways of life, 
but inclines towards moderation by striking the golden 
means. He is neither Farhad nor Parvez, but some¬ 
thing in which both of them are merged. Simple 
intellect when combined with the soul-force gives 
rise to the higher kind of intellect that assimilates 
the fruits of human labour, and profits by it. Iqbal 
has beautifully drawn the distinction between intellect 
pure and simple, and the higher faculty in the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

1**^ ^ jX) 

O-jf If jJL: fS jAe Jf 

CSi^y L; JJ ^ jj-i 

“ Intellect that seeks vanity and the faculty that seeks the 

universe differ from each other, 

The one is like the feathers of the nigrhtingale and the other 

is like the wings of the falcon. 

That which picks up grain from the earth 

Is different from that which takes food from the constellation; 
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Tlukt which blowB like the monung breeze through the 

garden differa from 

That which entere the very core of lowers. 

Intellect that soars in the atmosphere of both the worlds 

is good 

Because it combines m itself the light of angels as well as 

the warmth of human heart.*’ 

Iqbal Prefers Love to Intellect 

He, however, inclines more towards love and if 
asked to choose between the two will certainly choose 
love. At one place he says:— 

Jj ^ 

e-** J ^ ^ uJ*** 

’Tis good, if intellect guards the heart, 

Tet the latter should at times be left alone.” 

Thus according to Iqbal intellect is desirable, but 
love is more so. The former is necessary because it 
preserves the self and puts salutary checks on the 
stray ramblings of the heart, but the very sense of 
the above couplet shows that he does not regard it as 
indispensable. He exhorts us to ignore intellect some¬ 
times and to allow love to have its own course 
unfettered. The cycle of love needs the intellectual 
breaks sometimes, not always. There are moments 
when master minds indulge in reveries. Such a 
time of “ lonely dwelling” is the period when calm 
prevails and the contemplative mind is in direct com¬ 
munion with God and nature. This deceitful calm 
gives place to storm. Iqbal says:— 
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jj r * jp-jt 

1 ^ ij ^ 

*‘ Sojourn for a while on the Hira of the heart, 

Abandon self and flee to God, 

Strengthened by Gud return to thyself, 

And break the heads of Lat and Uzza of sensuality.'* 

Then there are moments in man’s life when 
there ought to be no interval between thought and 
action—when pause would be suicide but action life. 
With this exception, which is only meant to streng¬ 
then the self, Iqbal’s message to the world in a 
nut-shell is—“ Spiritualise your senses and wed love 
to reason.” Bacon would say to the materialist 
“Senses are like the sun. The sun makes the Heavens 
invisible and the earth clear. The senses obscure 
heavenly things and open up earthly ones.” Bacon 
has at the same time a piece of advice for the 
idealist. He says, “ It is said of Thales who fell 
into water while looking up at the stars that if he 
had looked into the water he might have seen the 
stars too, but by looking at the stars he could not see 
the water.” Iqbal thus calls upon the East to 
share the intellectual feast of the West and asks 
the West to get new inspiration from the East. 

We now propose to go deeper into Iqbal’s mind 
to bring out the distinction between the two world 
forces. 

The Two World Forces Contrasted 

Students of logic know the difference between 
the connotation and the denotation of a term— 
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connotation points to the quality and denotation to 
the quantity. This distinction can be appropriately 
applied to bring out the difference between love and 
intellect. We may say that intellect treats of the 
denotation of realities, whilst love deals with the 
connotation. To bring each and every object with¬ 
in the ambit of denotation is a task undoubtedly 
impossible. We cannot take account of each and 
every human being when dealing with man. The 
process is at once dangerous and faulty. It ends 
in dark haze, puzzle, uncertainty, and scepticism. 
But the process of connotation, that love indulges 
in, is clear and speedy. It brings every human 
being within its panel, and ends m light and cer¬ 
titude. 

Iqbal says: — 

" Thti dust that was wandering in the deseits ot philosophy 

and knowledge, 

Has found solace and peace in the street of love.'* 

Denotation merely does the spade work for conno¬ 
tation, or as Iqbal would put it—the logician makes 
a hundred lamentations of denotations in order to 
produce one sweet melody of connotation. Similarly 
hundreds of intellectual Abrahams are burnt before 
the lamp of one Mohammad of love is lighted. 
Iqbal’s idea is that love is “The Khizr to the 
tioses of perception.” 
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Love is the Sword and Intellect The Shield 
Iqbal has again brought into prominence the 
chief distinction between the two domains of love 
and intellect. He says :— 

“ Uh 6 intellect act tli^ >4liJC‘ld, wield love hh tliy ei^ord, 

O Dervish ! th> Viccuerency ih universal.” 

Here Iqbal asserts that love is the offensive weapon 
with which we attack nature, and make conquests, 
whilst intellect is the defensive weapon that guards 
our personality in its onward march. The soldier 
of love brings new domains under subjugation, and 
the statesman of intellect consolidates and system¬ 
atises the fruits of this labour of love. Love is 
the Briareus with hundred hands, and intellect is the 
Argus with hundred eyes. Love always takes leap 
into the vast dark, intellect then engages itself in 
connecting every new discovery with the old, whilst 
love goes to penetrate further into the mysteries of 
the universe. The poet has styled intellect as the 
“ Fortress of Humanity.” He has here hinted at the 
function of intellect as the preserver, the shield of 
the self. 

In short, Iqbal allots the first place to love, 
and allows only a secondary one to intellect. Iqbal’s 
loVe is Plato’s itf/ZcT, who must hold sway, and his 
intellect corresponds to the Auxiliary of Plato, whose 
function is guarding and whose duty is to obey and 
help the ruler. Thus in the realm of powers Iqbal 
crowns love as the ruler and dubs intellect as the 
Knight-Defender. 
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Intellect Questions, But Love is Blind 

Devotion 

Iqbal refers to another marked distinction bet¬ 
ween love and intellect. Whilst at every step intel¬ 
lect would say “ why and wherefore ” love would 
without questioning devote itself blindly. Iqbal 
says:— 

jt |»J ^ o ^^^SLCuLe 
jlLS. jj. —iu y Ja^O* 

“ Amonc;Bt the attribuioa of love la blind dnvotion, the Saint of 

lliHtam vriio in devotion waa unique, 

Abatamed from entmi' a water-melon. 

Be a lover conatant in devotion to thy beloved, 

That thou mayat cast thv noose nnd capture God." 

So great was Bayazid’s love for the Holy Prophet 
that he refused to take water-melon, simply because 
the Prophet had not been proved to have partaken 
of it. Intellect would have created and excited 
curiosity just as it did when Adam tasted the for¬ 
bidden fruit. But the acme of love is reached when 
the ideal (e.g., Mohammad) that a man has set before 
himself rules him through and through. For this 
reason the poet says :— 

JUef ^ ^ yir 

“ Intellect ia buay criticising, and cannot spare time for 

anything else, 

Found thy actions on love." 

Love Purges us of Spurious Matter 

Love again acts as the purgative that effects 



the perfection of soul by purging it of all spurious 
matter accumulated by intellect. Iqbal says ;— 

&3 (AjU ^ jm jjj f J 

‘‘ Intellect founded n temple of idols in my head, 

But the Abraham of love has tuvnecl it into the house 

of God.” 

Intellect Looks to Expediency, but Love 

IS Reckless 

The poet points out another distinction in the 
following couplet:— 

Jiff jiB tiuasJLo* ^ 

” Intellect is mature if its watchword is expediency, 

But love IS immature, if it thinks in terms of iJie advisable.” 

Iqbal gives us a beautiful illustration to show that 
intellect is guided by expediency, but love sticks to 
principles. He refers to the Prophet Abraham, who 
was asked by Nimrod either to give up his faith 
in God or jump into fire. The Prophet was no 
time-server. He stuck to his faith, and as soon as 
he jumped into fire, it turned into a beautiful bed 
of roses. Iqbal says at one place in the Zabur:— 

jLiS jAi ^ jjAe Jjf g-. 

“ Both are on their way to destination, and both lead tiie 

caravan, 

But while reason goidea with oiuming and tact, love leads on 

recklessly." 
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The Two World Forces as Contrasted in 

Longer Poems 

After the above flower-gathering we now come to 
some of Iqbal’s longer poems that deal with the subject 
in a connected form, and bring out points of distinc¬ 
tion between the two world forces. In his Urdu 
poem “The Intellect and the Heart" Iqbal hints 
that intellect knows small truths but love knows 
great ones, or as Tagore would put it:— 

“ The water in the pitcher is bright and 

transparent, 

But the ocean is dark and deep ; 

The little truths have words that are clear. 

The great truth is greatly obscure and silent." 

The pitcher of intellect reflects petty realities, 
but the ocean of love reflects the truths in a mystic 
way. Iqbal says :— 

1/ 

^ j,® UiBj ^ J-yii 

ri ^ ji jy* 

^ usy* j j** f 

jA-ji. 

^ jj* 

jA* jj* J —4 

>• «* bJ>- I-** 

jA» ^ J*-J 'JSj-A* 



isa 


^ y yS JL^ jfj 




jS> (Jlx«0 ***fj ^8) 

^v? Jj! 


«" r«*^ ts-kij** jj 4j- ^ 

j^BUi lai. y 

^ t-J ^ ^ ly_i1 ^ |»ie 

ijA^ ts*^ >jt^* 


^ ^yt, ly tj |,y ^ 


f Jue J^askM 




^ OiH> 


/***» ^ v&)^^ 

T ■■** * jJ ^ 

]j^ j*^iU) ^ r- i ^5*^^ 

^ J^* VJ L>y 

" Intellect one dny addressed tiio lieart, and suid, 

* I guide the benighted whu wander astray. 

Though I am of earth 1 soni to iho skies, 

Look to what heights I fly ! 

My function is to lead the world, 

1 am like Khizr the sacied guide. 

I explain the book of life and annotate, 

1 am tliuB tlie eziiression of Divine Grace. 

Thou O heart! art but a drop of blood, 

But I am the envy of the invaluable ruby*' 

Hearing this the heart said * it may be so, 

Bat try to see me as 1 am. 

Thou guesseth the secret of life, 

Bnt I see it^th mine eyes. 

Thou art floncemad with senauoiH appearanoea 
But I know the innermoft rtalit^es 
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Shallow knowledge to thee but the understanding of fand»> 

mental realities is due to me, 
Thou seokcrtt God but I hold him up to ga/o. 

Knowledge uulminates in Huopticism and iinuertaint.V, 

1 am tlie remedy for this disease. 

Thou bumost like candle midst hea])s of activities, 

But I am the light of the uirulo of 1)eaut3^ 

Tliou art entangled in the meshes of time itud sjiacc, 

But 1 nm the bird thiit soars to the Heavenly Sidiu. 

How high IS the position 1 hold ! 

I am the ’Aish. the very throne of God.’ ” 

The poem clearly establishes the superiority of 
love, and the line “ Thou scekest God but 1 hold him 
up to gaze ” forcefully brings out the futility of in¬ 
tellectual efforts to resolve God into the mechanical, 
whilst love would show him to be in the heart itself. 
Why to ramble into the deserts of intellectualism ? 
when he says, “ 1 am close by.” 

When intellect solves one problem, it is con¬ 
fronted with another more complicated. It crosses 
one hill only to face a veritable Mount Everest. It 
avoids the Scylla only to fall into the Charybdis, or as 
Iqbal would put it:— 

jS J ^ J jSA Jam 

j/j jJ O’ jij jl u>*Mj 

“ Our intellect is evot creating new objects of worship, 

It frees itself from one bond only to fall into another.” 

The intense desire to conquer the Everest has 
been many a time followed by disasters, but they have 
not made the climbers pause. Each failure redoubles 
the efforts, aud experience gained each time is handed 
over to intellect to devise new means of protection. 
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The day is not far when Everest will bow its haughty 
and defiant head to the conquering nature of man. 
Intellect may be well and good, where life is purely a 
bed of roses, but when the element of risk or venture 
enters, it is love that proves equal to the task. 

Iqbal has compared love and intellect more ex¬ 
haustively in his Mysteries of Selflessness. He relates 
the tragedy of Karbala, and holds Imam Hussain to be 
the prototype of a true lover. Yazid, the ruler in power, 
was acting against the Quranic laws, and was thus 
undermining the very foundation of Islam. The 
Imam, who loved the word of God, had only seventy- 
two companions. But he without giving a moment’s 
thought to the foregone conclusion that he and his 
party would be annihilated by Yazid’s legions at once 
raised the banner of righteousness, thus virtually 
courted death, and was slain on the battlefield. 
Though he perished in the struggle, he destroyed once 
for all the forces of autocracy in Islam. Iqbal intro¬ 
duces the tragedy by contrasting the two world forces 
in the following strain :— 

J Ib /SjS> 

j! 

Lo fj jfAff 

jj - y uJ»- ji-uJb 

Jle J jj J£e 
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Cm? ^ J ^IVSUlf 

Ci^f (^'0 ^ ^ ^J Jjlff 

L-^ V J fj Jiiff 

dlr^J 

d!3 J^ ui^fjb 

j|^ ^ ^ ^ ^ff J Sr® J-^*^ 

J d^ 1*"*^ 

j jr5^ u^4J jt 

d^cA^b 

d^ v-AA* d^^^^ 

i*M J b f J LwW JlJ^i T ^AC 

^ ■^«i ^ f ^ f y *>.» S ^O ^ A r 

J<4- l^tj j >J l>i5« 

Ci^-I lii^jji. ^LjjU Ij ^0 

“ Whosoever dedicates iitiuself to the Existent One, 

Trees liimseli from the bondage of every other object of 

worship. 

The faithful and love are interdependent, 

Love renders possible that which we deem impossible. 
Intellect is harsh, but love is more tyrannical. 

More sacred, more clever, and more fearless. 

Intellect is entangled m the labyrinth of oansality, 

But love displays its feats in tlie held of action. 

Love fells the prey with sheer force of arms, 

While intellect is cunning and lays snares. 

The capital of intellect consists of doubt and fear, 

But determination and faith ak^ the essence of love. 

The fonner builds with a view to demolish, 

'QPhe latter destroys in order to construct. 

Zatelleot is cheap and common as air. 
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Bat love is rare and invaluable. 

Intellect’s prop is the why and the liow, 

But love is free from such (luestioniUK. 

Intellect says ‘ present thyself,’ 

Love says ‘ tr}’ thyself,’ 

Intellect sars ‘ cat, dnnh, ami be merry,’ 

Love says ‘ be enslaved and thou art free ’ 

Liberty is the delight of love, 

And the driver of its c amel.” 

This beautiful piece of poetry is an abstract of 
Iqbal’s ideas on the subject. To use an orientalism, 
it is a cup in which a river of meanings has been com¬ 
pressed. The poem might lead one to think that 
Dr. Iqbal is an out-and-out anti-intellcct poet. It is 
not so. He, no doubt, gives the first place to love, 
yet he does not fail to render intellect its due. His 
idea seems to be that intellect is the first stage, when 
doubt, fear, and scepticism grow up like mush-room ; 
but later on when the stage of love comes, faith checks 
the growth of the garden of humanity to weeds. 
Doubt and fear evaporate, and conviction and faith 
set in. Iqbal says :— 

J"* ^ ^ ^ 

“ Intellect had doubts regarding my existence and non-exiLtence, 
Love unfoMed the secret that I do exist.” 

The truth is that Iqbal regards love as a necess¬ 
ary virtue, and intellect as a necessary evil. The 
subject has been fully discussed in “ The Conquest of 
Nature and the Original Sin of Man.” 

All these ideas taken together show that accord¬ 
ing to the poet if a man goes to any extreme, he 
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should err on the side of love. Love teaches optim¬ 
ism, and vitalises the individual ; whilst intellect 
makes him pessimistic and half-hearted. Intellect 
may only be regarded as a necessary adjunct to love. 
What Tagore has said of song and words applies 
equally well to love and intellect:—“ Song is glorious 
in its own right, why should it accept the slavery of 
words. Song begins where words end. The inexpli¬ 
cable is the domain of music. It can say what words 
cannot, so that the less the words of the song disturb 
the song the better.” In the same way the music of 
love begins where the words of intellect end. 

Wed Reason to Love 

Let the West be roused from the condition 
in which it has been “ lulled by the song of Circe 
and her wine. ” In fact intellect “ by her magic arts 
changes every human being into the brute, the beast, 
or the fowl,” and when once men turn into brutes, 
the trifle of man's wit that remains in them adds 
tenfold to their brutality. ” Let them apply the snow- 
white flower of love, and take to heart Quicksilver’s 
words :—“ Take this flower. King Ulysses, guard it as 
you do your eyesight, for 1 can assure you it is 
exceedingly rare and precious—keep it in your hand, 
and smell it frequently after you enter the palace, 
and while you are talking with the enchantress. 
Especially when she offers you food or draught of 
wine out of her goblet, be careful to fill your 
nostrils with the flower’s fragrance. Follow these 
directions and you may defy her magic arts to change 
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you into a fox. ” And let the votaries of Renun¬ 
ciation and Nirvana take to heart what Tagore says 
in the Gitanjili—“ Leave this chanting and singing 
and telling of beads, whom doest thou worship in 
this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all 
shut ? Open thine eyes, and sec thy God is not 
before these! He is there where the tiller is tilling 
the hard ground, and where the path-maker is break¬ 
ing stones. He is with them in sun and shower 
and his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy 
holy mantle, and even like him come down on the 
dusty soil! ” 

Iqbal has in the Javidnama put the idea of 
wedding reason to love into the mouth of Said Halim 
Pasha, who says :— 

oUj ^ jfj jAc fj 

**^3*-®^ j ^ b ^ 

“ Intellect is the insirunient of lite in the West, 

Whilst love is the secret ot existence in the East. 

Love acquaints intellect with Truth, 

And intellect, in tarn, makes the foundation of love strong. 
Arise, lay the foundation of a new world, 

And wed reason to love,” 

When reason and love are thus yoked together, 
man would make wonderful achievements. Iqbal 
has himself Seen a picture of the time to come, but 
speaks out only in hints and suggestions He 
says;— 
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What tJie eye perceives cannot faitlifully be interpreted by 

the lips, 

1 wonder wliat mighty cliangea will take place in the 'world." 



CHAPTER VII 

IQBAL AND MYSTICISM 

jljJ Jyi ^ JyAe 

(j Lui )$ J J ^.lo 

“ The valley of lovo is far and wide, 

But the diHtance oaijable of beinj; covered in a century is eome* 
times traversed within the span of a nini;le sigh. ” 

The Mystic Sense 

It is not our business to prove the existence of 
the mystic sense in man over and above ordinary 
powers as it more pioperly belongs to the province of 
psychic phenomena. Yet it will not be out of place to 
give a few quotations to elucidate the existence of 
this sense. Iqbal says in his “ Six Lectures on the 

Reconstruction of Religious thought in Islam,”- 

“ Nor is there any reason to suppose that thought and 
intuition are essentially opposed to each other. They 
spring from the same root, and complement each 

other.The one fixes its gaze on the eternal, 

the other on the temporal aspect of Reality. The one 
is the present enjoyment of the whole of reality, the 
other aims at traversing the whole by slowly specify¬ 
ing and closing up the various regions of the whole 
for exclusive observation. Both are in need of each 
other for mutual rejuvenation. Both seek visions of 
the same reality which reveals itself to them in accord¬ 
ance with their function in life. In fact, intuition, as 
Bergson rightly says, is only a higher kind of intellect.” 
The inner sense grasps reality in its wholeness, and 
not piecemeal, which is the function of the outer 
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senses. Whilst the former is only a process of analysis, 
the latter is one of synthesis. The outer senses resolve 
every object into the colour, the sound, the taste, the 
touch, and the smell, but the inner sense marks unities 
and realities inspite of these different standpoints. 
Iqbal has beautifully drawn a distinction between intel¬ 
lect pure and simple, and the higher faculty in the 
following verse:— 

*■ Tho lun( tion ot scipnce observation and uhmination, 

Eut the function ot real vision is to see and add to expenence.” 
■ 

Iqbal longs to have the vision and says :— 

“ Endow uiy bosoiii AVith an all-knowing heart, 0 Glod ! 

And bestow a vision that makes me mark the ecstasy of into¬ 
xication in the liquor.” 

Whilst the other senses have their seat in the 
mind, this inner sense rebides in the heart. One of 
the proofs of this insight is given by Iqbal in the 

following passage-“ The revealed and mystic 

literature of mankind bears ample testimony to the 
fact that religious experience has been too enduring 
and dominant in the history of mankind to be 
rejected as mere illusion. There seems to be no 
reason, then, to accept the normal level of human 
experience as fact and reject its other levels as 
mystical and emotional.” Berkley refuted the theory 
of matter as the unknown cause of our sensations, 
and held colours, sounds, and other sensation as only 
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so many subjective states forming no part of matter. 
Similarly theory of relativity has damaged the tradi¬ 
tional notion of substance. The mystic experience, 
therefore, like every other experience is immediate, 
and sense perceptions are no better in the physical 
sense than mystic perceptions. 

What is Mysticism 

Mysticism is a mood, a temper, in which the poet 
sees an object in spiritual colours through the prism of 
love, or conceives an idea in the light of the Divine. 
A mystic poet treads the path of love, reaches the 
realm of Divine light, and comes back to inform 
his comrades of his spiritual experiences in a manner 
that throws one into ecstasy. He works miracles, 
makes the unseen amenable to vision, exalts the seen 
to the position of the unseen, makes incompatibles 
co-exist, and turns extravagances into realities. The 
mystic’s function is— 

“To see a world in a grain of sand 
And a Heaven in wild flower. 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 

Just as pain or pleasure can better be felt than 
described, similarly mystic experiences can better be 
felt than truly transplanted in original to our mind. 
The mystic has thus to use similes, metaphors, symbo¬ 
lisms, and allegories to give vent to his conceptions. 
It is in the figurative sense that we see the Divine 
Light, and hear the Celestial Melody. Iqbal also 
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thinks that “ the sccret-knowers only talk in terms 
of hints and suggestions.” 

History of Mysticism in the East 

The Arab and the Indian mystics were curiously 
enough affected by the same feeling of terror—the 
Arabs feared the Lord, ready to smite at the com¬ 
mission of any sm, and the Indians stood in awe of 
nature— e. g.^ the storm, the wind, water, fire, snake 
etc. The Arab practised asceticism to train them¬ 
selves for a perfectly virtuous life ; and the Sadhus 
did penance in order to appease the wrath of gods 
that symbolised the terrors by curbing their appetite 
element. Credit is due to the Persians, who while 
accepting Islam, caused Arabian asceticism to pass 
into dreamy pantheism—which characterises later 
Sufism. 

It was Mansur Hellaj, who affected the change by 
asserting ” I am the Truth.” This poetic belief took 
its cue from the Vedantic theory that everything was 
a chip of the Eternal Block. According to the 
Persians the universe was an emanation of God, 
human soul a spark of the Divine Essence gone 
astray in this transitory world, but destined to return 
finally to God, after having been purified of its earthly 
stains. Purging oneself of all traces of fieshiness and 
purification by abstinence were henceforward the 
accepted creed of Persian Sufis. 

Iqbal Compared With the Mystics of the 

Old School 

With some as with Farid-ud-Din Attar and others 
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Sufism was pantheism. But with poets like Omar 
Khayyam and Hafiz the passage from pantheism to 
epicureanism was not a long one. The Sufis thought 
that they must have an ephemeral beloved to reach 
the Real. The Persian poetry thus began to pro¬ 
duce wine-songs and love-ditties that lent a 
colour of passion and sensualism to it. On the 
other hand some Sufis have produced melodies soft 
and sentimental, divorced from the concrete. Thus 
either the brute or the angel was excited in man, but 
the Divine and the Human were allowed to remain 
dormant. Their poetry thus sounded notes of despair, 
despondency and death. But as we have seen, Iqbal 
sounds notes of optimism, and is very sanguine about 
the future of human race. We also know that Iqbal 
has tried to bring out the man in man—and to 
supplement it by the Divine. 

Whilst the old set of mystics courted annihilation 
Iqbal exhorts us to live. Iqbal preaches the c\ilt 
of Kkudi and self, and deprecates Bekhudi or self¬ 
lessness. To him tension is good, but relaxation of 
personality is bad. Whilst the other Sufis seek self- 
effacement by merging in God, Iqbal likes to merge 
Gftxl in the self. Iqbal does not allow his man to 
lose hwman qualities. He would even go so far as 
to conceive God after his own features. Iqbal, in 
fact, takes pride in human attHbutes, and finds 
even God lacking in them. He says, for example :— 

? lijlJJ jJ el'lfW 
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? jJ J JS lJjJ^jJ 

? J^J ^ jyjj U » ^ 4 > 

*' Say, what hant thou to do with the world of the afflicted ? 

Kaoweat thou our aheen and glimmer? or doaat thou poasaaB 

a diatreased he^rt ? 

Thou knowoat not the tear that tricklea down the eye; 

TJiou doest not possess tlie dew-drop on tlie petal of the 

flower. 

What ahould I say to Thoe regarding the aopl that coupta 

time by breath ? 

Hast Thou any lent life ? or ilie anxieties of the world ? " 

The pseudo-mystics love the ephemeral, but 
Iqbal’s beloved is either man or God. His love 
centres round the self and godhood directly without 
the intervention of any ephemeral beloved of the 
make-shift kind. His beloved resides in the heart, 
and not in the sense-perceptions. The mystics love 
for the sake of love, but Iqbal does so with a view 
to acquire sway over the elements. 

Whilst the pseudo-mystics dread evil, avoid the 
world, and regard the present life of man as a fall, 
Iqbal welcomes evil as a short-cut to the goal of 
humanity. While they regard it as an incoherence, 
Iqbal has resolved evil into a perfect rhythm of life. 
To Iqbal the terms good and evil have been coined 
to denote the two aspects of the same essence 
only for the sake of convenience. He does not re¬ 
cognise the duality except as a poQtrivance to facilitate 
comprehension. To him evil, or the Satan, is the 
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principle of life, motion, and vitality, and is a 
necessity. 

We have so far discussed the existence of the 
of the mystic sense in man as a fact; we have 
described and illustrated mysticism; treated of 
the form in which it finds expression; traced the 
various developments in the mystic thought of the 
orient; and have suggested the various points of 
contrast between the mysticism of the old school, 
and that of Iqbal. We now come to discuss the 
various characteristic features of mysticism as 
conceived by Iqbal ; and to present a few aspects 
of his mystic experiences in the end. 

What Iqbal Thinks of the Mystic 

Iqbal exhorts us “ to sojourn a while on the 
Hira of the heart ” in order that we might see the 
spiritual significance of things. The mystic as Iqbal 
would put it is both “a lover, as well as a courier 
of love,” and “ a bird of Placelessness bringing 
a message from the Friend.” He brings into pro¬ 
minence the missionary aspect of mysticism by 
saying :— 

fjij 3/ 

‘‘ I pass on to the growing grass below 
Whatever falls upon my tulip from above,” 

The poet expresses a wish to become a mystic 
himself in the following strain:— 

*' The problem of inconsistencies may not trouble my heart! 

And I may see the love-engendering beauty in every 

object!" 
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He rejects the ordinary observation as “some¬ 
body has created the human eye for some set purpose.” 
He exhorts us thus :— 

Jji LiW ^ ^ 
ijiyi e^jS Ij J J iiiJJ U4OJ jy 

“ Do not obHorvo with the eye of suporficiality, 

Open thine lieart's 03^0 to KOt true perception of thini^H.'’ 

Iqbal again asks us “to mark the foot-prints 
of the beloved ” in every nook and corner of the 
world. 

Iqbal wishes that— 

jS, L*j j Cafn < . by L. Ijj jcLm 

“ The clialice of the opening bud may contain a message from 

someone, 

And this tiny cup may hold up worlds to my gaze.’* 

Another feature that Iqbal seems to bring out 
is that the mystics always find out opposites in 
opposites. They would, for example, regard silence 
as speech. 

A few examples frdm Iqbal’s verses will bring out the 
point:— 

jAy il'A iljt 

jA- j^Av- JA7 ^ :h 

Months fleet away as moments in the company of the 

Beloved, 

But a few minutes of separation take months to pass away." 

dSL ijy cJ y ^ 

j*7 dM- 

" How can thou 0 Boatsman ! prevent me from drowning? 

For those fated to drown get drowned even in boats.” 
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•^IrfiS (j)<:»j!j <^1 H-jy 

“ Take the rup as wine is said to he lawful, 

Though the sa^Miig ajipears to be unworthy of credence yet 

those who quote it are reliable.” 

^ \i^y^ aJ t. Sb ^<«o ly^lvn 

jj •* • •• V • 

“ The ^lusiLiun of ilie tavern yesterday touched the tune, 

That the tasting of wiuc is foi bidden, but its giiljung oiT is 

allowed.” 

The mystics have a wonderful way of attaching 
to and detaching themselves from this world. Iqbal 
says;— 

Jj] OjJ— 

JASL* jJ 

jjjjjf ^xs 

“ When the love of music brings me out 
I produce a storm in society 
When 1 like to be alone for a moment 
I Jiide ilie world iii any J.enrt.” 

Iqbal sees the secrets of life in the petal of the 
flower, and says :— 

^ ^ 

jlj ^ tJljlii J*. ^ 

“ The secret of life is not found in the dork mase of knowledge, 
It is rather visible in the petal of the flower.” 

sees the secreU of life in the drop of water, 
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and Bays:— 

CsLa^^ ^ 

j-*JT /-:? 

“ A drop of water teaches tlie secrets of life, 

Sometimes it assumes the form of the dew, sometimes of 

the pearl and sometimes of the tear/' . 

The poet in a truly mystic fashion evolves cosmos 
out of chaos, and marks the Divine Unity pervading 
the universe, says he :— 

jA- ^7 jj’ 

^ *J jA" 

bj_f ^ Jj Kj_=(— 2. K jU-T 

^ Jj J r«*^ y?- ^ j'j 

/jjj jAy Aj .Cj-SJ cL 

jlj K Oj__a.j ^ l*f j*- 

«®'-V'^uT*" 

•' Eternal beauty is reflected in every object. 

In man ’ti'i poetry, in land 'tia the opening sound; 

Tlie Moon reprc^oiith tJio poet’s hcai't, 

Whoso pangs correspond to the rays of the Moon. 

The modes of speech have created deceptions, else 
Song IS nightingale’s fragrance, and fragrance is flower's 

music. 

The Secret of Unity bes hidden in mnltifariousness. 

And the light of the firefly represents the fragrance of 

flower.” 

The Mystic Utterances of the Poet as 
Excited by the External World 
It would be better now to give a few examples 
of the poet’s mystic utterances, having been excited 
by the observation of the external world. The rivulet 
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in the Himalayas strikes his heart, and he cries 
out:— 

yS jL« ^ ^]je 

“ Do touch the chords ol this lovely' vein, und flow on, 

O traveller ! flie heiiit undeiatandulh thy music.” 

He addresses the blooming flower with all the petals 
in the following strain :— 

g^jyHx^ ^yAL jj jy bj y^ 

■‘ Desi'ite thy hundred toii{;ufN thou nit silent, 

What seciet lies liuldeti in thy heiiit ” 

He sees the candle and the moth, falls into ecstasy, 
and says:— 

^jLoj jy J i S ^ c^yit^ 

jX* Jj 

L^! 

^ 1-- tj j ^y> jy^ I-- 

“ O candle ! homa,;c to thee constitutes the prayei ot the 

moth. 

The tiny heart possesseH Are (ol love) 

It has lervour and loves eternal beaut.i, 

Thou art the little Smai and moth the tin> Moses ” 

The child sees the candle, and begins to move. The 
poet at once marks spiritual signiflcance in his inno¬ 
cent movements, and says :— 

<J^J7 

“ Thy little heart wonders at ita si^ht, 

Perhaps thou art recollecting someting already seen.” 
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Iqbal notices that even nature bows to God, says 
he :— 

j ciwi Jj( jUi Lli*u,) j1 jU 

UUuil J jS^m j’lr* j' ^ 

*■ The whole world of existence loves His charms, 

Adoration is ingrained in its very natui^, 

Dost tliou not see that the forehead of the mom 
Bears the Sun, the uiaik uf iirostr.ition on its forehead.” 

Iqbal reaches the height of mysticism in telling us 
that we are with God as well as separate from Him, 
He says:— 

j3aJ ^ ki J ^ 

LSjy /-i' 

‘‘ The (’onnection Indiieen Him and mo resembles that of the 

c>e ..111! tlie power of vision. 
And despiU' the j;ioHt i^ull 1 am oior with Him.’' 

The man whose heart docs not burn cannot see the 
Divine in true colours. Love is, indeed, exalted by 
tears. This idea has been expressed by the poet 
thus :— 

^ £ 1 ^ 

tfS. ^ 

" I bathe any loving eye in tho gush of tears, 

So that It may become clean enough to have a true vision 

of Thy face.” 

Iqbal is enamoured of the firefly, and whenever he 
sees it, he falls into rapturous ecstasy. His nine- 
stanza Persian poem “ The Night-illuming moth ” is 
a wonderfully typical poem conceived by the poet in 
a mystic mood. 
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Mystic Utterances Due to Intuition 

The above were some of the mystic expressions 
that were excited by a look at the world of objects. 
We now come to those mystic utterances of the poet 
in which we find intuition from within. The whole 
of his “ Mae Baqi,” “ Lala-i-Tur,” and the “Zabur” 
are full of such expressions. 

Our poet has a glowing passion for union with 
the Divine, and is quite sanguine about it. He 
says :— 

(— J ^ 

“ We Lave m this garden developed the eye of the narcissus. 

Remove Thy veil, me long to see Thee.” 

^ p i^ysLU'1*^ ,jjl y V 

^ ^^jj Vjj i_J4*; ffiS 

V ^ jj y 

1^ eif ^ —ijl—ij JJ 

*' Neither the Ka’aba nor the temple is epacioae enough to 

contain Thee, 

But how eagerly Thou approaoheth Thy lovere! 

Enter into the eanotuaxy of heart more boldy and openly, 

Thon art the master here, why doet Thou come in so 

a t eal t h i ly? 
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Thoa attaoketh Thy faithfal worshippers in broad day* 

light, and carrieth away their wealth, 
And Thou ruaheth on like a sallying force to make a night 
attack on the heart of nnbelievers, who wear the 

sacred thread. 

Sometimes Thou rallieth Thy legions to shed the blood of 

Thy companions, 

And at another time Thou graceth their company with the 

flask and the cup.” 

jJ jj 

(jyj^ y e-y y 

“ Thou raiseth a hundred lamentations from my handful 

of dust, 

Thou liveth the closer to my life-vein with Thy haUt of 

associating but rarely. 

Hidden in the wave of the breeze Thou cometh stealthily 

into the garden, 

Thou mixeth with the fragrance of the flower, and grappleth 

with the bud.” 


Suppressed Emotions 

We find that Iqbal the mystic sometimes gives 
vent to suppressed emotions. The following are a few 
illustrations :— 

j ^^j—7 

“ It may be the Haram or the Dair, the talk of love is 

everywhere, 

Perchance, no one knows our secret O Ood 1 ” 

jlmLj ^ 

“ I am so jealous of mine own eyM that 
1 weave out of them another veil to hide thy cheeks.” 
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Uli^wf ^ j u:^ I s j tj—« 

«r“ j*’ *j^ ^ 

*‘ 1 have a difierent complaint ai^ainattuy vision 
That when Thou appoareth my own sight becomes a veil ” 

Ic jf SJImLS' 

^ c-jj-—^ 

“ With open breast Qabraol pa*!^ d tlirough the bosom of lexers 
In order to get some spark of love that lon^s to envelop Thee ” 

jf ^ ^ e_? j- 

*j i-!/1*1? ^ cr* 1^ j3jI n 

“ 0 Boundless Ocean* I have fallen into Thy vaves 
But I liave no desire for the pearl, nor do I seek the shore” 

Pronounced Emotions 

The following are a few examples of Iqbal’s 
expression of pronounced emotions — 

Ln&XMj >0»Lo ^ ^ ^ 

883 ^ Jj Jj 

l>*^ 3 ^ 1*^*^^* cT* ^ 

“ The heart and the eye wish to Jiave a taste of Tliy vision, 

What Bin then do 1 commit if I carve an idol out of atone ? 
Thou showeth Tbvself behind the veil, perhaps. Thou oanst 

not bear the stare, 

My Moon * If 1 cry not, what else can I do ? ” 

jUif ufXlf vl vJ!m ^ 

# 

" For a abmlo grain of wheat he threw me down k> the earth, 
Thou sbouldek horl me up ^ the regsop |>eyoad Heavens 

wi|||i a i^p^|rIe dMi||ht of the ttqitor. *1 

Iqbstl if ofton angulM Ul tlie blAlovifig waves 
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of raptures and ecstasy. The following are a few 
examples:— 

3 bT*" j!h 3 

— J f —1^ j—<oi 

‘ Love has a thousand charms, whilst beauty has a thou¬ 
sand pFopoitions, 

Neither can I be enumerated, nor can Thou be counted ” 

-- ^ Kjj 

c^jf^ Lij ! c_C *U /•‘-y—*" ^ 

“ With an iye adorned '^ith antimony tliou pierced through 

the heart and the bosom, 
What a charming antimony-eye it was' that struck two 

targets with one arrow." 

Even in his ecstatic moods Iqbal is wonderfuHy 
self-possessed. He himself says*— 

d3^ J33 ^ 

J3^j'c)3^j'’ 

‘ With all the htand frenzv of madness I kept regard for the 

mantio. 

Every madman in a fit cannot retain self possession,” 



CHAPTER VIII 

IQBAL DESCRIPTIVE 

^1 ia-,1 jfj ^ j >-Cj 

UImkI jLu( j P’ i-f ijj [) <^ 3 ^ fi& 

“ The world of colour and fragrance exiate, and yet thon 

affirmeth that it la a mystery, 

Strike thyself once on its strings, as thou art the tuning- 
fork and the world is the musical instrument.” 

We are here concerned not with the internal but 
with the external world, and the department of in¬ 
trospection, therefore, does not properly belong to 
this chapter* For this reason we have dealt with 
the portrayal of feelings and emotions in other 
chapters in connection with different topics. 

Man and the External World 
The first thing that impresses the developing 
consciousness of man is nature and the external 
world. It is only when we have far advanced in 
consciousness that introspection begins. The pheno¬ 
mena are no doubt chiefly the same, yet their obser¬ 
vations subjectively differ. Poets have studied nature, 
and each has given a different account of it. Iqbal 
also does the same, and puts forward the following 
excuse:— 

[j U JkA SjU ^^^iJULiC f 

*' I intend to present new interpretation, 

It is lawful, therefore, for me to say what has already been 

said.” 

Iqbal regards nature as the key to the Divine 
Light, and loves it to the extreme. He says :— 
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.a 83 (jSj^ jl ^ 

“ Come, and exchange glances with the sweetheart of nature, 
Why dost thou seek the comer of privacy ? 

God has gifted thee with the eyes of purity, 
do that thou mayst create a vision from its light. ” 

Iqbal has also expressed the idea that “ man is the 
text of love, and nature is its explanation.” As a 
poet pure and simple he would like to observe the 
flower “ with the eyes of the nightingale,” but when 
the philosopher takes the place of the poet, he 
wants to be cruel ” with a view to the shaping 
and perfecting of beauty.” He would now allow 
the destruction of a hundred rose gardens for the 
sake of a single flower. To him the true lover has 
the privilege to become cruel. He says in the 
Zabur:— 

“ Come, let us trample the tulip underfoot, and take wine freely, 
‘Tim lawful for lovers to shed the blood of puritanism." 

The Poet and Nature 

Iqbal is sensitive to all the shifting aspects of 
nature—the spring, the autumn, the dawn, the sun¬ 
set, the wind, and the clouds. He not only deals 
with these aspects of nature, but he also pays hom¬ 
age to the objects of nature, e.^., the firefly, the 
nightingale, the stars, the Milky way, the Moon, the 
Sun, the tulip, the rose, the flower, and the thorn» 
He not only does this, but also depicts the natural 
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scenes, sometimes real and sometimes imaginative— 
for example, he presents a view of the Ravi, the 
Sahara, the solitude, and the valley ot Kashmir. 
He sometimes combines portrayal of the scene with 
the deliniation of feelings as he has done in his 
Urdu poem “An Evening.” 

Gorgeous Descriptions oi* Nature 

Over and above all this he has given us many 
gorgeous descriptions of nature. Three examples 
will here suffice—one is contained in his Urdu poem 
“A Prayer,” the other in his poem “The Dawn,” 
and the third in his poem “ Love and Death.” 

jyj e^jj c^jj L-io 

«jUi-j 1$jLu-^ 

»>f" J 7 t.57 yj^j 

J7 ^ ^jHjH 

^J 7 ^ 

*' Let me have the joye of Binging 
In the^ongu that birdlets sing; 

Let me liave, for all my muBio, 

Bat tlfe babbling of a spring. 
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Let t}ie floweret’s opening;; clialice 
Give me tidings of my Fnend, 

Like the tiny cup of Jamsliid 
Showing forth Lartli's farthest end. 

Let the green and verdant bushes 
Range in ranks on either side 
While their likenesses are taken 
By the river's crystal tide. 

Let the moiiutain’s glorioiiH laudscaiic 
Be so full of charm and grace, 

That the streams, in waves uprising, 

Shall aspircj to view its face. 

In the lap of Barth aslumber 
Let the verdant grasses lie ; 

Lot the wending, winding waters 
■ Neath tlie bushes sparkle by ! 

WJicn the wcsleriiig sun with henna 
kShall adorn the bride of night, 

Let the doweret’s iu<Jd> tunics 
CUeain again with golden light.” 

ei- ^ 

^ <L.^ CU J l+ff yjjlj 

jf J 8Jij v>jLr 

^jS ^ 

.J Lj ^ 

jUSc^ ^ j ^ ^ J ^ .3 ^ ^ J 

......jOjO- c)y^ jiJj 







^ The flaming son is, no to apeak, the harvest of the field 
In which the celestial cultivator had sown the sparks of 

stars. 

The morning star moves as if from the sacred place of 

worship 

Some night-long worshipper is going away last of all. 

What a sight! as if some one is slowly and gradually 
Drawing forth the shining sword out of the dark scabbard. 
The opening verse of the sun contains the theme of the mom 
Just as the solitude of the flas contains the delicious wine. 
Under the mantle of the uniting breeze of the mom 
The sound of the conch-shell is embracing the call to prayer. 
The singing birds have been awakened by the musical call of 

the Cuckoo, 

And every string of the lute of mom is producing music.” 

uffr* 

^ SrJ ^JJ 

j* ^ v:;®/A4 

** Pleasant was the time when the universe came into existence. 
The bud of life was smiling ; 

The sun was getting the golden crown. 

And the moon the moon-light; 

The garb of blAokness was being given to the dusk, 

Jhfid Hie stve were being taught the lessen dl'brightness. 
Leaves were appearing on the bsenoh ^ exietenee, 

And tht flower life w«b baddlng; 

The engels were teaching i get h ofie of weqdfigto the dew. 
And tlh ilowir Ves fdir fhe flzoHhne bviletii% inig l^ngliter.” 



Let M now diseusa certain featnres of tke des¬ 
criptive Iqbal with reference to nature. 

Iqbal’s True Reprsentation of Phenomena 

The first feature that we meet with in descriptive 
Iqbal is his true representation in poetry of a fapt. 
He styles the Himalayas as the guardian and as the waU 
of India. In the Hill Cloud ” he gives us a true 
description of the origin, atmosphere and activities 
of the cloud, and its pleasant effect on the world. 
The cloud is the bestower of flowers, passes ovei; 
deserts and gardens, jungles and cities, it drops pearls, 
takes away anxiety from the peasant’s mind, it is born 
in the sea, brought up in the Sun, and is the harbinger 
of Divine Grace, 

According to him the morning Sun sweeps away 
sleep from the eyes, the stars are a guide to the 
caravans, and are the mirrors of fate. In his poeA 
** A Prayer ” we find a lovely and true descrii^ioii, 
nature, and the expression ** the stream in waves up¬ 
rising aspires to view the scene ” is so true, so natural, 
so expressive, and so beautiful that we cannot but 
admire the poetic genius that has given us such 
charming expressions. An element of the scecis itself 
is here made to appreciate the scenery, and the fhct 
adds a hundred fold to the charm of the scenery 
depicted in the poem. 

Iqbal Creates the Very Atmosphere Pepicted 

The second feature that we find ic^ that 
sometimes makes ns feel as if we are actual)|r in Ijie 
very midst of the scene that he <le|fi6ts, aild we begin 
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to imagine as if the natural phenomena are taking 
place within the very ambit of our observation. The 
pieces produce an effect quite in keeping with the 
spirit of description. In his poem '' An Evening ” 
Iqbal has depicted the calm itself. He says that all 
nature is “ silent, calm, and senseless as if in a 
deep “ reverie,” the moon-light, the branches of the 
trees, the birds, the trees on mountains, and the stars 
all being silent and calm. The poet emphasises the 
calm by saying that the magic of silence has even 
turned the motion of the river into complete rest. 
When going through the poem we feel as if the 
depicted calm envelops us, we are actually dozing, and 
being lulled into sleep. 

Take his poem “ the Spring Season.” The 
effect of the spring is to bestow life and vitality 
on everything. As we go through it we feel the 
blood coursing in our veins, and our being pulsating 
with life. 

The Use of Similes and Metaphors 

Another feature of Iqbal's descriptive poetry is 
the frequent use of wonderful similes and metaphors. 
The poet has a natural gift of finding similarities 
between things. He sees green trees on both sides 
of the river, and notices their reflection in water; 
and says that the scene is being photographed on 
the sheet of water. He sees a branch bent so down 
as to touch the very surface of water, marks the 
reflection, and says that some beauty is facing the 
mirror. He says about the crescent:— 
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^ jSSi^ 

J*jv? <^ 3 ) ^ <—j‘j^‘i-Sit 

v*j K Jai ^ Uj;j3 j*« jyiji Ui»aj9 

? v,>ljuT iXds ^ ^^ C^ j3 jXiii 

^ cr jy ^ Ly”>?f tP ^ 

? |.l^ |.fr“ 1 ^ L) jA-^ i. J*> 

“ Having broken, the boat of the Him has sunk into the 

blue waters of tlie Nile, 
But one piece of it still floats on its surface; 

Tlie red blood of the twilight is trickling down into the 

plate of the sky, 

Has the lancet of nature opened the blood vein of the sun? 

Or has the Mk^\ stolen away the ear-ring of the bride of 

evening ? 

Or is it some sihor fish swimming in the waters of the Nile?” 

The Urdu word “ Nil ” used here by the poet 
means both the river Nile as well as the blue colour. 

t 

In his poem “ The Man and the Universe ” the 
poet regards flowers and trees as fairies, patches of 
cloud in the twilight as golden fringe, the twilight 
itself as wine in the canter of dusk, and compares 
the morn to a song. At another place Iqbal says:— 

L 5 y ^ cC ^ 

! ^ HjUij f J 1—AfO jJs 

J*-" j!>^ jA 7 lsVL^ 

“ The tears of the mom are pearls strewn in the vein of the 

flower, 

Perhaps some solar ray is entangled in the methes of the dew. 
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The boBoin of the river is the cradle for the raya, 

How lovely is ilie eight of the sun at the bank of the river! 
The petals of flowers fall in autumn in the same manner 
As tlie coloured toys fall from the hand of a sleeping child.” 

The poet compares the Sun to an early-rising 
votary, the dawn to the drawing of the sword, the 
river in a valley to the Milkyway, the aeroplane 
to the Gabrael created by human intellect, and the 
firefly to the star whose light goes out in a single glow. 

Every kind of description has the personal 
touches of the poet. Iqbal is a Muslim, and in the 
following lines he has described scenes in terms of 
metaphors and similes, that are truly Muslim in 
form and spirit:— 

(j 43! 

” Is it the morning star that lias appeared on the horizon 

of the mom ? 

Or has the foreliead of Gabrael appeared from the roof of 

Heaven.” 

|,U« ji 4 *} 

” The caravan resting at a fountain of water 
Resembles tlio assemblage of the Faithful round Salsabil. ” 

j*® ^ 3 ^ 

ttj*® jij*^ y 'i 

“ Thy flower-laden gardens are the very picture of Paradise, 
They are all explanations of the chapter of the Quran titled 

“The Sun.” 

The Mystic Sense 

The fourth feature that vfe And is the mystic 
sense and the spiritual meanings that pervade it 
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through and through. Iqbal himself wishes that 
nature may excite the mystic in him. He wants 
the opening chalice of the floweret to convey to 
him a message from the Friend. The 
already been discussed in “ Iqbal and mysticism, but 
we cannot here refrain from giVing a beautiful 
illustration from the Piam of the way in which Iqbal 
turns every object of nature into a prism Aat reflects 
the spiritual light on the disc of our mind. In his 
Persian poem “ The Firefly ” Iqbal says:- 

3 Jjf (JO" 'Si 

JJl , V (jlj jr" y 

jy (_U S>'—^ dr '^hji 

JjSj\ 

3 (sT* 

. <£- ^ 

^ ^ _j _a. j ] 

*L^.J 

I . • ^ ^ I 


|»f 




t ti^ii*** j t j 7 


y» ^ '-r^ 

£Lw1im ji 
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u. 


* f i 


^Lx.^ \Sj^ j j 

^_^jL*Aif U.JJ9 
JuU 


r^ 


v-SLa.jf 

jU p j J 

J 15^ ^2 Lj J,jr jf 

J 1J ^.3 jJ f 


* An ordiuury atom lia.s Jioanied up tlie wealtli of life ; 

Love haH burnt it so much that it lias learnt to be u moth, 

And hae illumined the \adt expunse of the in^ht. 

An oxliaueted ray of hjilit has wound itsell into a spark, 

And through ihe lire of love has put 011 the golden colour 
And ]i as atMinired the jiowcr of sight. 

The restless inotli tliat Hew in eM*j*y direction 

Burnt so mucJi on tlie candle llame that it became the 

burning candle itself, 

And gave up all distinctions of the J and the Tliou, 

Either some tiny star or some shiuing moon, that onginally 

lay ID ambush, 

To have a view of tlie Earth, has come nearer down 
From the high Hrmament. 

Or 'tis the moon of little light that goes out 111 one glow, 

And is not indebted for bgbt to the sun, 

And 18 independent of place and orbit. 

O night-illuming moth ! tliou art light outright, 

Thy flight is a regular chain of the visible and the invisible, 
And sets forth the law of revelation. 

Thou art the torch for the birds of the night. 

What a marvellous flame keeps thee shining, 

And busy in search ! 

We have grown out of dust like thee, 

We failed to see the vision and were restless, we saw it and 

yet were restless; 


But all the same we have reached nowhere. 
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After fall deliberation I tell thee eomethinK aubatontial and 

mature, 

Do not talk of the loat destination, but tread the path, 

And keep the spiritual light in view.** 

To Iqbal Nature is an Annotated Edition of 

Realities 

The fifth feature that forces itself upon our gaze 
is that Iqbal always appeals to nature to illustrate his 
meanings. He knows the real worth of illustrations, 
and thinks that an ounce of them is better than a 
pound of argument. 


Iqbal while showing that life is in proportion to 
the strength of the self gives many beautiful illustra¬ 
tions, some of which are given below:— 




r*'* i*'j J I />^*^ j"" 


1*^ j 

yi ^ ’try 

Ui«it t-Sty AiJ »l-o 

,.£ 33 .. 


“ The candle also concentrated, 
And built itself out of atoms; 
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Then adopted the tray of melting, and fled away from tlie self, 
Till at last like tears it trickled down from its own eye. 

If the bezel had been more self-secure by nature, 

It would not have suffered wounds; 

But since it derives its value from the superscription, 

Ita slioulder is galled by the burden of another’s name. 
Because the Earth is firmly based on self-existence, 

The captive moon goes round it perpetually. 

The being of the Bun is stronger than that of the Earth, 
Therefore is tlie Earth bewitched by the Sun's eye.” 

Iqbal while showing that the self is weakened 
by asking says :— 

^ ssj!i)b ^ 

“ The moon gets sustenance from the table of the sun, 

And bears tlie brand of his bounty on his heart.” 

The poet in his Jiamuz-i-bekhudi says that it is injurious 
to the individual to sever his connections with society, 
and gives the two following illustrations:— 

“ If a word is taken out of the verse, 

It destroys the meaning and the thought. 

The green leaf that falls from the tree 
Despairs of the spring.” 

The poet regards law as indispensable for a com¬ 
munity, and says:— 

jrt’ ^ ^ 

JJS» /JUmJJS JhM yUUSi j 
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f h « ,jL jt /lib t il l 

jf (hI!A^ s:)J^ 

“ When the couunnnity gives up the law, 

Like dust its particles scatter. 

The petals when bound together in an order become flower, 
And the flowers when bound together m an order form a 

boquet. 

Melody is harmonious and ordered sound, 

When it gives up the law of harmony, it becomes a noise.” 

Iqbal beautifully illustrates the point that the 
centre is a necessity for a community in the following 
strain :— 

” The centre is the very soul of a circle, 

The circumference lies hidden m the centre.” 

The poet explains that restrictions are beneficial, 
and illustrates the point thus :— 

Cfijki^ ^ fjif jLjjLfff ^ 

J** «s(j 

‘‘ Captivity allied with high thought exalts position. 

The ram drop becomes a pearl by confinement in the shell. 
The musk is nothing but a drop of blood. 

That becomes fragrance by confinement within the navel ." 

Iqbal thinks that Islam is bound to live fot 
ever, and that if it receives a set-back at one 
place, it is bound to rise at another, and illustrates 
his meaning by referring to the Sun that sets at 
one hemisphere, but simultaneously rises at the 
other. 



Iqbal sometimes illustrates his description of 
nature by a reference to nature itself. For example, 
he says:— 

jjL« ^ j ^ 

“ The wind dunng the spring builds a wine-house in the garden, 
CauBes wine to trickle down from the bud, and turns the 

flower into a cup. " 

Love is universal, and Iqbal gives us a very 
beautiful illustration to prove the fact. He says :— 

‘‘ Perfect comprehension of the real nature of flower shows that 
it IS the union of tlie colour and the'fragrance." 

In short, we may say that Iqbal regards nature as 
an annotated edition of realities. 

Poet’s Inferences From Nature 

The sixth beauty that we find is Iqbal’s habit 
of drawing inferences from the facts of nature. 
He sees the twinkling star, thinks that it shivers 
through fear, perhaps of the fate that is in store 
for beauty, and concludes that the essence of beauty 
lies in decline. Again in the same poem Iqbal says 
that the rise of the one means the decline of the 
other, and infers it from the natural phenomenon 
that the rise of the Sun tolls the death-knell of 
the stars, and the end of the bud precedes the 
birth of the flower. Let us in this connection con¬ 
sider his stanza poem ** The Spring Season.” We 
find that Iqbal goes on making different deductions 
from the facts of nature in each stanza. In the 
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first he infers that nature is beautiful and worth¬ 
observing, in the second he exhorts us to be up and 
doing, in the third he asks us to acquire vitality, 
in the fourth he advises us to come out into 
the field of the world, in the fifth he concludes 
that everything in the world has the warmth of 
love, and in the sixth he hints at the secrets of 
existence. 

Iqbal Preaches Life and Action Through 

Nature 

The seventh feature that stands out prominent 
is that Iqbal preaches life and action through the 
tongue of nature. The tulip, the nightingale, the 
spring, the autumn, the sun, the moon, the firefly, 
etc., etc., everything is with Iqbal the bearer of 
life’s message. The point is so very obvious that 
we give below only two examples by way of illus¬ 
tration of the point:— 

jjAj jjj 

“ What Bweetneua is there m life O God ! 

The heart of every atom bums for growth and development; 
When the budding flower tears asunder the bough 
It smiles with the love of existence." 

jj-s? y y 



Ids 

fJ* J*^ ii 

' Jjf /hJk&Liu ^!i,j ^jiS\ 

jj-T ury“ ^ 

ijj‘ P' jW jy 

}x*^ y*^ *j+“ 1—^ 

** I ** ** • *i i •* 

ir*' tt)'**“J J J*^ 

“ Leam how to string the beads of the Faithful’s rosary into the 

sacred thread of the Unfaithful, 
And if thy vision retlects duality, then learn not to see at all. 
Like fragrance come out of the secret chamber of the bud, 

Mix with the morning wind and learn to blow. 

If thou hast bebn created as the morning dew of no oohse- 

quence, 

Then arise, and learn how to dro]) on the heart of the tuhp. 

If thou hast been created a thorn that accompanies the bloom¬ 
ing dower, 

Then have due regard for the honour of the garden, and leain 

how to prick. 

If the gardener has plucked thee from thy garden, 

Learn to grow anew like the grass 

That thou mayst come out flaming and spirited all the more 
Thou shouldst adopt the seclusion of the wine-house, and 

learn how to reach. " 

Imaginative Descriptions 

We now come to those descriptions by the poet 
that are imaginative, and hnd that the poet‘is here 
unrivalled. In his Urdu poem on love Iqbal has 
depicted an imaginary scene of the universe, before 
** the recipe of love ” had beqome known to the 
** cmifUng cdehemiat" and has enumerated the beautiful 
ingredients that are used in the preparation of this 
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“ EUvir or life'" and has portrayed the change that 
takes place in the universe after the elixir is sprinkled. 
Here the poet’s imagination has truly brought out 
the various features of love. It shines with the 
shade of sadness, it is purity, fervour, restlessness, 

I 

humility, needlessness, life, motion, and immortality. 
The poet takes its brightness from the stars, the shade 
from the dark spot on the Moon, purity from the 
bouries, restlessness from lightning, fervour and warmth 
from the breath of Christ, needlessness from Divinity, 
and humility from angels, and mixes them together into 
the classic life-preserving Elixir of life. The com¬ 
pound which we call love is then sprinkled over 
the creation, and the change wrought is marvellous, 
A world at first steeped in opium^^ now awakens, 
silence gives place to din, motion and activity supplant 
rest and lethargy, and the objects now begin to 
feel attracted towards one another. 

In his Persian poem “ The Fragrance of Flower” 
Iqbal has wonderfully conceived of its reality, and 
has given us imaginative analysis of its origin. He 
resolves the flower into a hourie that wearied of 
Paradise and longed to taste of the life below. 
She turned into a wave of frangrance, and grew 
out of the branch; she opened her eyes, and became 
a bud; she laughed a little, and became a flower. 
This flower then relaxed in cohesion, and became 
a heap of spattered petals fallen on the |;roi^d. 
The hourie was thus set free from the shacldes of 
mortal life, and left a sigh behind, whigh is now 
termed fragrance. 
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Another ennobling and beautiful illustration is 
afforded by the first portion of Iqbal’s Conquest 
of Nature ” titled “ The Advent of Adam.” The 
description here is also stirring and glowing. Iqbal 
depicts the advent of Adam thus :— 

I ^ Jj «j*» 

j* 

hXiM f iit yA ^iXCyi ^ 

Jjl ^U»+S. ^ e-j^ 

jjjl 

L-SIAiJ 

«_jJ /-iJ j-i <i jiji Ij' 

“ Love cried that the tom-hearted has been created, 

Beauty trembled as the posseesor of vision came into being ; 
Nature disintegrated, as from the world under compulsion 
Arose the self-builder, the self-breaker, and the self-observer. 
The tale was carried from the Heavens to dark eternity, 

And the hidden ones were warned that tlie tearer of the veil 

had come into existence. 
Desire unconscious of itself—in the lap of life 
Opened its eyes—and created a new world. 

Life said that it had waited and writhed in dust a whole age. 
And only now hath an entrance to this old dome appeared.” 

Iqbal’s narrative descriptions need not detain us 
long as they are very few, and are no more than mere 
narratives of some personalities, incidents, or history. 
But we find in them the Islamic tinge. His verses 
on Fahtma and Bt 2 aZ, hie version of the siege of 
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Adrianople, his presentation of a bird's-eye-view of the 
Muslim cities are some of his narrative poems. 

Iqbal’s Description of the Works of Art 
(The Eutab Minar and the Taj). 

We now pass on to Iqbal's description of the 
works of human art, and find two fine examples in the 
last chapter of the Zabur. Iqbal has in that chapter 
dealt with the Kutub Minar of Delhi,and the Taj Mahal 
of Agra in such a way that the object dealt with does 
not restrain our attention. It is rather led by the 
poet to the subject that caused the construction of 
the object. In connection with the Kutub Minar 
Iqbal saysj:— 

^ xH 

yJLmJ JJJ 

Jjjf JiM 

j J ^ ^ uT^ ^ j ^ 

^ Arise, and have a view of Aibak’s and Snri’s achievements, 
Open thine eye if thou hast the courage. 

They have brought forth tiieir inner self, 

And have thus managed to see themselves. 

Stones are set with stones. 

And an age has been compressed in a moment. 

The product leads to the arti|i^ 

And utters his oonscienoe.'lr ^ '' 
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The Minar here does not monopolise our atten¬ 
tion as we see it in the company of our poet, who has 
idealised not the Minar but the life and history of the 
Emperor who constructed it. Let us analyse the 
Minar, and see what it consists of. It is stones put 
together in an order by the genius of the artist. The 
stones originally and in their individual capacity 
were as humble as anything. But they were later on 
raised to the envious position of the famous Kutub 
Minar of Delhi. The Muslim architecture then for 
the first time established itself in India at the 
capital city. Does not this analysis represent the life 
history of the Emperor Kutb-ud-Din Aibak himself ? 
Was he not like the stones an humble slave in the 
beginning ? Did he not through genius raise himself 
up at last to the position of an emperor, and set 
himself up at Delhi ? Was he not the first Muslim 
Emperor in India in the true sense ? Thus when we 
see the Minar through Iqbal’s eyes, we feel as if, 
while constructing it, the Emperor was writing down 
his autobiography. 

Let us now take the other example. Iqbal 
says :— 

j3 liiiOjS vb 
y V jiSL^ j! Iwf ^ j 

lJjJ 



^3 


jfj 8J^ 

“ Look a while on that pure pearl, 

See the Taj m the luoon-bt night. 

Its marble possesseB a flow greater than that of the running 

water^ 

A moment spent there ih more lasting than eternity. 

Man’s love has here told its secret, 

And has pierced the stone with eye^lashes. 

Man’s love is a standard to judge beauty, 

It both hides and reveals it.” 

The analysis of the Taj also reveals that it con¬ 
sists of certain pieces of marble put together in 
perfect rhythmic harmony—and in it is buried the 
Queen, the light of Shahjahan's eyes. His Majesty 
constructed it as a mark of his intense love for the 
Queen. The Taj as here depicted by Iqbal exactly 
corresponds to the circumstances surrounding the 
Emperor. The feeling of love entertained by Shah- 
jahan was pure and spotless. The purity of the 
marble stands witness to it. The Emperor had felt ' 
terrible grief on the sad demise of the Queen, and 
shed majestic tears on that sad occasion. The 
grandeur of the Taj represents the majesty of the 
royal grief. Does not the tempest of white colour, 
raging in the marble of the Taj, and excelling the 
running water in its flow, truly represent the deluge 
of royal tears ? The poet has thus idealised not 
the tempest of the colour, but the gush of the 
royal tears. The beauty of the Taj points to the 
b^uty of the trust that lies buried in its charge. 
It is thus both hiding the Queen as well as revealing 
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her at one and the same time. True love has the 
power “ to pierce stones with eye-lashes.” Though 
nature had ordained the burial of the royal corpse, 
yet the Emperor’s love raised this monument, and 
his eyes always pierced through the marble to have 
a glimpse of the Queen. To counteract the course 
of nature the Emperor made the Taj symbolise the 
Queen, and thus managed to live in her very company. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IQBAL ON THE SELF 

jISmi ^rlS \j 

g^Ui ^j,T*aiUj vyjj 

‘‘ 1 bow to iu> own aclt: no more are the Temple oi Unbelief 

and the Ka’aba of Faith, 

While the latter is no more in Arabia, tlie former is nowhere 

in Ajom.’* 

So far we have dealt with Iqbal as a poet. 
We now come to that part of his thought which 
turns him into the messenger. Iqbal realises that 
the Western school of thought lays too much 
emphasis on the external world at the cost of intros¬ 
pection. He, therefore, protests against this attitude, 
and says :— 

L) i *’^^ ^ 

With the net of hair tresses on th.\ shoulders thou taketh the 

trouble ot going to the garden, 

Why dost tliou not captuio the bird that nests on thy own 

roof? ” 

Iqbal at the same time marks the weak points 
of the Eastern school of thought especially the 
sentimental side of it. He, therefore, tries to confer 
“the qualities of the falcon on the pigeons.” The 
poet has in fact marked a tendency in the East 
to shake off the slavish mentality. He gives vent 
to his optimism in this respect in the following 

strain :— 
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i-5(a jf &Umi 

“ I see the majesty of royalty wnt large on the forehead of 

Blavee, 

And I mark the flame of Mahmad reanng its head out of the 

dust of Ayaz." 

Iqbal haSy therefore, asked everybody to rivet 
his eyes on the self, and says :— 

^ /XJ^ ^ j I 

“ My goal does not lie outside inysell, 

’Tib unfortunate, tliat I do not find the right path.’' 

The living children of Iqbal’s art are his life- 
songs, and he has bequeathed the best of himself 
to them. Iqbal may sing of God, man, or nature; 
his theme is always life ; and if the grip of his theme 
relaxes for a moment the theme stirs again, and 
the full current of speech is resumed. The theme 
is the evergreen creeper that surrounds and over¬ 
whelms all other trees in the poetic garden of our 
poet. 

His Philosophy of the Self and Selflessness 

What Gitanjili did for Tagore, “ Asrar^i^Khudi^^ 
or the Secrets of the Self has done for Iqbal. It 
has brought him to the notice of the West, and 
has won for him an enviable position in the estima¬ 
tion of the Western people. It deals with the life 
of the individual, and sets forth the principles that 
govern its maintenance and development. It shows 
the right path to^^the benighted world by pointii^ 



out the real goal of humanity, tnz., the vice- 
gerency of God upon Earth. Iqbal taps the real 
source of life, the self, which is “ the spark beneath 
our dust.” 

As a philosopher he has not only exhorted the 
world to maintain the self and the individual life, 
but has at the same time propounded his philosophy 
of Selflessness in his “ llamttz-i~Bekhudi" or The 
Mysteries of Selflessness. In it he has dealt with 
the relation that exists between individual and society, 
and has presented to the world Islamic Theocracy 
as the ideal form of society, that actually exists, 
and conforms to the standard of Iqbal’s ideal. 

According to him individual life is to be maintained 
at all cost—” even wastefulness and cruelty ” is 
justified, but when the common good of society 
demands a sacrifice, the individual should then have 
no regard for his personality. Though apparently 
addressed to Muslims, the Masnavis are meant for 
the whole world, and Iqbal presents the Faithful 
and his commuity as the ideals to be achieved. 
Here we find the subject dealt with in a system¬ 
atised form, although in the Bang, the Piam, the 
Zabur and the Javidnama the poet has dealt with 
the subject here, there, and everywhere in a detach¬ 
ed form. Each little stream of his poetry falls into 
the mighty ocean of the self. 

The Problem of Life Arises Automatically 

The principle of life reigns supreme in the 
univetie, and the main task beftre uSi therelcrei is 
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to enter into its secrets in order to know the best 
way of leading it. Physical life is common to all 
organisms. The diflerentla of man consists of his 
qualities of head and heart. The art of human 
life is thus the art of living in such a way as to 
develop all human faculties to their fullest extent. 
Man again is social animal. He can neither be a 
Robinson Crusoe nor Hayy-Ibn-Yakhdan. His 
development demands social surroundings. But con¬ 
tact with other individuals creates an occasion for 
the clashing of interests. Ethical problems thus arise, 
and attract human attention. Some rules must be 
framed in order to keep every human being within 
desirable limits. Nor are the various social struc¬ 
tures isolated and solitary. Peoples come into contact 
with one another, and give rise to international 
problems. The necessity of determining the relation 
between man and man, between society and the 
individual, and between various social structures 
strikes every human mind. Life thus is a compli¬ 
cated affair, and the art of life more so. 

To remove the possibility of clashes, and to 
draw the line somewhere, has been the chief occu¬ 
pation of minds, ethical, political, and religious. 
Dr. Iqbal has also been impressed by the immen¬ 
sity of the problem. In the Asrar he has defined 
what an individual life is, what is its motive power, 
in what way it should be developed, what is its goal, 
and how that goal is to be reached. Then in the 
Rcaauz he has explained the relation that exists bet¬ 
ween the individual* and the ^ciety, and has pointed 
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to the limit, where individuality may be sacrificed in 
the interest of communal good. He has further ex¬ 
plained the features of a healthy society, and treated of 
international relations with Islamic Brotherhood as the 

j 

ideal. He would deprecate “ land hunger^" preach 
high regard for promises ^nd justice, and strike at 
the very root cf modern nationalism. He lays down 
certain rules of universal application to guide socie¬ 
ties, and opines that Islamic Fraternity is the 
embodiment of those rules. Viewed thus, Iqbal’s 
Masnavis are an attempt to explain life and the 
art of life. 

The Metaphysical Argument 

The universe, according to Iqbal, consists of two 
finite things, conscious self and extended matter, both 
of which depend on the third element God the 
Infinite Being. In his scheme of things there is no 
universal life. It is being realised. All life is in¬ 
dividual, God also is an individual. He regards 
the existence of nature relative to the self, if there 
is no self there can be no not-self. The not-self 
has thus the signet of relativity impressed upon it, 
and only exists because the self affirms itself. He 
says ;— 

bT* 5 

“ Exiftenoe and non-existence are due to my observation or non- 

observation of facts, 

Time and space are equally the result of my bold thought.'* 

The self and its life con6^jil;ate such a promt- 
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nent reality that there is no necessity of formal 
proof; Even the doubt implies and must assume 
the doubter. But if any philosophical proof was at 
all needed for this purpose, Iqbal has in his Javid- 
nama furnished us with it. The poet puts the ques¬ 
tion and gets the answer iji the following strain :— 


jJit ^/Xi! jy^yc 
J^j ^LcUL) 

jXmi f ^ O j ji 

jlxtufjl U^vmJI j jj j f 

! jJuLuuf^&i o j 

i^Jb jl—^ L) V J ^ 

Cg.*lh fj O J ^ Jks) Uw /M \ f 

j » -> » J j f 

c^yijj J ^ _>(_J JitLS. 

of J jj * u^tj jaUu 

JP- Ofj ^J^J fj 


“ I asked about the nature of the existent and the non-existent, 
And I inquired from him the meanings of the commendable 

and the non-oommendable; 
He replied ‘that, which likes to unfold itself, exists. 

Existence demands that the self should be unfolded. 

Life consists in decorating the* self with personality, 

And in demanding proof of its own existence. 
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Congregation waa convoked on the day of “ am I fief ? ^ 

In order to get proof of the existenre of the Divine. 

Be thou living, dead, or in the agony of death, 

Call upon the following three to furnish proof. 

In the first place evidence is supplied by our consoionsneas of 

the self, 

And consists in viewing the self in the light of the self. 
Secondly proof is furnished by' our consoiouaness of the not- 

self. 

And consists in conceiving the self in the light of the iiot-self. 
Tliirdly the proof of existence is afforded by our oonscioua- 

ness of God, 

And consists in looking at the self in the light of the Divine.' " 

This is his metaphysical argument in a nutshell. 

The Psychological Argument 

Let us discuss his psychological argument. 
According to him consciousness is the effect of the 
awakening of the self, and is maintained by constant 
changes in the mental vista. He says:— 

j>!j ^ 

ci— A* jj/ 

js j j j/-’/I 

“ Evciy moment new luipressiona are created, 

Life does not stick to one condition, 

If thy to-day is like thy yesterday. 

Thou hast no spark of life in thee.'* 

His psychological analysis assumes two separate 
centres, the soul and the mind. The five senses, 
intellect, imagination, and feelings of pleasure and 
pain form part of the mind. Love represents the 
soul force that keeps the appetite oentrt in order. 
But as “ it i9 the nature of the to manifest 
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itself” desire and purpose come into existence, and 
save “ the little dust from becoming a tomb." 
Desire is a message from love to beauty—the purpose, 
the ideal. Desire is the one charm for conquest, 
with which life is occupied. Love thus is the all- 
assimilative power of action that tries to absorb 
beauty, and to realise the ideal. The mental power, 
the appetite centre, often sounds discordant notes; 
it is love that creates harmony. Desire thus is “ a 
noose for hunting ideals and a binder of the book 
of deeds," and is impelled by love, that directs 
energy and activity towards destination and saves 
the self from going astray. 

The Ethical Argument 

Iqbal’s ethical argument shows that according 
to him self is the atom of life in the universe, 
and its existence is due to the formation of desires. 
The self is not to be annihilated, but to be 
strenghthened at all cost. “It lives by bathing itself 
in blood.” Iqbal says :— 

“ For the sake of a single rose it destroys a hundred rose 

gardens, 

And makes a hundred lamentations m quest of a single 

melody." 

And what is the excuse for this wactefulness 
and cruelty ?—the shaping and perfecting of spiritnal 
beauty. Says he :— 

j J>p 
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“ The lovelmesB of Skirin juetihes the ant'uish of Farhad, 

The fragrant navel justifies a hundred musk deer, 

’Tie the fate of moths to consume in fiame ; 

The suffering of moths is justifiod by the candle. 

The pencil of the self limned a hundred to-days, 

In order to achieve the dawn of a single morrow. 

Its flames burned a Jiimdred Abrahams, 

That the lamp of one Mohammad might be liglited.” 

As “ it is the nature af the self to manifest 
itself” desire and purpose come into being. 
Desire is to be nourished, and the love of purpose 
mobilises all the resources of the self to achieve 
the object of desire. The resources consist of 
nose, hand, brain, eye, and ear, thought, im¬ 
agination, feeling, memory and understanding. These 
forces march into the arena of time in order to catch 
the ideal. The love of ideal thus keeps alive desire, 
and maintains the life of the self. The ideal thus 
is a necessity and the love of it strengthens the self. 

Unrealised Ideal is the Essence of Life 

According to Iqbal “ desire to sing provides the 
nightingale with beak,” and “desire to have elegant 
gait bestows legs on the partridge.” He regards 
desire so very necessary that he rejects its satis¬ 
faction. He seems to think that an unrealised ideal 
is the essence of life. He would prefer circuitous 
way to the destination. He would even go so far 
as.to say^:— 
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1*^ fj j 1 

Kj ^ jS^JyLc fS 

“ I am BO much enamoured of journey, 

That the destination itself is but an obstacle in my way.” 

He puts it into Satan’s mouth thus :— 
j^UjU OL^ 

“ Thou dost not know >et that love is killed by associatinK 

with the beloved, 

"What IS eternal life? It is the never-completed burning.” 

Iqbal has again put forward the same idea 
through the mouth of Satan in the Javidnama. 
After meeting Mansur Hellaj, Ghalib, and Tahira 
Iqbal meets Satan and asks him “ to give up 
separation” from his Master. What passes after 
the question is thus expressed by the poet:— 

Jyljj Jy*** jLw " 

j.5J t-2*^ c^f 

u ^ ^ fj jif J-flJ 

“ He replied ‘ the pang of separation constitutes the instrument 

of life; 

1 hail the relish of ecstasy brought about by separation. 

I never entertain the wish that I may meet the beloved ; 

If 1 ever do so, neither will He nor will I be any more.” 

The poet again tells us how he maintains desire. 
Says he:— 
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j ^Ijum 

IV*®^ ^ 

“ When my vision is arrested by a beloved’s beauty', 

My heart then bums to have a more beautiful beloved. 

I seek tlie star from the spark, then a sun from tliu star, 

I do not think of destination, as rest tolls my dnatli-knell.” 

Iqbal again beautifully expresses the same idea 
thus :— 

dikSLi ^ ^ ^ 

8jb ILL yjb 

“ The miiBitiian of tlic tavern, yesterdaA’, brouf;i>t forth a tune, 
That tlio tasting; of -wine is forbidden but its distillation is 

allowed.” 

The following verses again emphasise the same 
point:— 

jj jjX,i 

^ Le ^ f^jS J J j 

“ Swim through the river of the milky way, and traverse the 

blue firmament, 

Destination, though it be the moon itself, tolls the death-knell 

of the heart.’' 

J-J I JLfta. 

“ Though I know that the idea of destination is one of my own 

creation, 

Yet to give it up in the onward march is the very negation of 

manly courage. 

1 go on seeking new fields from Him every moment 
Till the Love-ordainer is constrained to own that He has no 

other epi^ available.’ 
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Love is a Necessity for the Self 

The law of development demands that the self 
should also take the offensive in order to expand. 
This weapon is love, with which God has armed 
it, as distinguished from the five senses and other 
mental powers, that are the defence weapons. Love, 
which is the all-assimilative power of action, thus 
strengthens the self and is “ the cause of the 
radiance of its being, and the development of its 
unknown possibilities.” Love always has its ideal— 
the light-house that directs its energies to cruise 
aright, e.g.^ Prophet Mohammad is an ideal for a 
Muslim lover to attain. 

The relation existing between life, desire, love 
and beauty is thus expressed by the poet:— 

J 

jjjf ^ b 

“ Life is occupied with conqueet alone, 

And the one charm for conquest is desire. 

Life IS tlie hunter and desire the snare, 

Desire is love’s message to beauty. ” 

Thus according to the poet Love is extremely 
necessary because it strengthens the self. He 

says:— 

j Lj 

^ j JJI 
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“ Be a lover constant m devotion to thy beloved, 

That thou mayst cast thy noose and capture Gk>d. 

Sojourn for a while on the “ Hint *’ of the heart 
Abandon self and flee to God. 

Strengthened by God, return to thyself. 

And break the “ Lat ” and “ Ussza” of sensuality. ” 

In fact this human love that creates purpose 
and desire is the envy of angels. 


The poet says :— 

CUu jS jf ^jL&S 

j-j 

“ Gabrael passed through the lap of lovers with open breast. 

So that it may have a spark from the Are of yearning for 

thee." 

Even Satan claims to have the pangs of love. 
Iqbal makes him say in the Javidnama :— 

f j ^ j ^ Lj 

f J f j f J L; 

“ As I also was fortunate to possess the heart-burning of man, 

I did not allow the wrath of the Beloved to be monopolised 

by man alone.” 

Sml IS Bad 


The poet regards Stui/, that is» asking or 
begging as highly detrimental to the existence of 
the self. He says ‘‘ all that is achieved without 
personal effort comes under aS'koI or asking.” Iqbal 
loves the man, who suffers deprivation but does not 
incur obligation. He Says> 

k,,Ui? jjjK tJUa. c_| 
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^ fj JjLu c : >U «f L j f 

iXm /J ^ kX3 I.C ^Xui 

“ Happy the man, who thirsting in the Sun, 

Does not crave of Khizr a cup of water. 

His brow is not moist with the shame of beggary, 

He is a man still, not a piece of clay. ” 

He despises Sual so much that he says :— 

“ I do not shun the hurt so much, 

As to beg for the balm from others. *’ 

He makes Satan taunt God in the following 
strain:— 

j(t3 Ls uUJ) ^ 

<tr 

“ I do not beg for proHtratious from low creatures, 

1 am the Terrible without a Hell, 1 am the Just without the 

the Day of Judgment.’* 

In his hatred of asking he even goes so far 
as to advise us to construct a life of our own. 
Adam rejected the set life of Paradise, and adopted 
one as his own. Iqbal sa5’^s in his poem “ The 
Khizr-i-Rah ’*:— 

“ Create thine own elements, if thou art living, 

Life IB the secret of ud the oonsoienoe of the universe ; 

Ask from Kcihkan about the^psenoe of life, 

And he will say that thestceam of milk, theadse, and the solid 

rooks constitute his life. ” 
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We should not like the mirror be monopolised 
by others’ reflection. Those who ape the Wester¬ 
ners are veritable beggars, who ask for the “ foreign 
sheen'" We should “beware of incurring obliga¬ 
tions,” and “ come down from camel like Omar,” 
People often bow to circumstances and do in Rome 
as the Romans do. But Iqbal calls upon us to 
make the world bow to us in the following strain :— 


3 '^ 3 )*^ 

Li., l_J 

jK JmuU fS c.jtj 

jKjjj jjLwj ^ 

jjLJ^ 

1j LoJ f JjUM M t 


fj O f j j y jj Juft J 

tr^ 

J f J f Jutf 

J* jt-i ,jj-j jKjjj 


“ Arise and create a new world, 

Wrap thyself in flames, be an Abraham ! 

To comply with this ill-starred world . 

Is to fling away thy baokler on the field of battle, 
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The man of strong character who is master of himself 
'Will find fortune complaisant. 

If the world does not comply with his humour, 

He will try -the hazard of war with Heaven; 

He will dig up the foundations of the universe 
And cast its atoms into a new mould. 

He will subvert the course of time 
And wreck the azure firmament 
By his own strength he will produce 
A new world which will do his pleasure. 

If one cannot live in the world as beseems a man, 

It is true life to give up one’s soul. ” 

Iqbal lays so much emphasis on the avoidance 
of asking that although a zealous Muslim to the 
core of his heart he exhorts the unbeliever to be 
worthy of unbelief. He makes the Sheikh address 
the Brahman in the following strain ;— 

^jUj jr* 

^ Lil i_Sl —Li 1 jbuisiUJ 

tiiJU o ( ^ ■% 

si Jj jji. Jj sij-u 

JjJ U ttT* ^(»*^ y 

*' I do not bid thee abandon thine idols, 

Art thou an unbeliever? Then be worthy of the badge of 

unbelief. 

O inheritor of ancient culture, 

Turn not thy back on the path thy fathers trod! 

If a people’s life is derived from unity, 

Unl^ltef, too, is a source of unity; 

Thou that art not even a perfect infidel, 

Art unfit to worship at the shrine of the qnriL 
We both are far netray from the road of 
Thou art from Aaar, and I from Abraham. *' 

A Marhata saint says:— 
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“ Qlfgfpk turns from stream and lake, 

Only rain his thirst can slake." 

Similarly the Muslim should taste the wine of 
the date, and the Brahman the water of the Ganges. 

We are here reminded of the scene in the 
Sanskrit play where Sakuntila tries to bring home 
to King Dushyanta the factum of their marriage, 
and says :—" When we were sitting one day in a 
jasmine bower, you tipped some water from a lotus 
blossom into the hollow of your hand. Just then 
my little fawn came towards us; and before drink¬ 
ing yourself, you offered the water to her. But 
she would not take it from the hand of a stranger. 
However, when I gave the water from my own hand, 
she drank it, and you smiled my lord and said 
* every creature naturally trusts his own kind.’ " 

The following verses also bring out the same 
idea:— 

If without obLigatiou to the flood there eppean ip onz 

flowing itraam 

^ wave that wave is better t h a n the Biver Oxub.*' 

Happy ia the atream that through regard for the aelf 

Goes doiyn into the heart of the duet, hot doee not loee iteolf 

in^ the 
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J j ^ 

L-tLu jJ ^ lPa® 

“ Begret, if thou chanceth to wish for inheritance from thy 

fatlter. 

The happiness of taking out the ruby from inside the stone is 

immeasurable.'’ 


Negation of the Self Should be Avoided 


Iqbal tells us that the negation of the self is 
to be deprecated because it is a doctrine invented 
by the subject races to sap and weaken the character 
of the strong, and relates the story of the sheep 
and the tiger. The tigers preyed upon the sheep 
and the latter then preached to them the cult of 
self-negation, with the result that the tigers gave 
up flesh-eating, and took to grazing. They lost 
sharpness of claws and teeth, lost all spirit, or in 
other words “the sheen departed from their mirror.” 
The exhortation of the sheep is a piece of,sophistry 
and Iqbal puts it thus :— 


j^L) Uds jf 

Le 1 jjCi 9j J 

JJJLu yS ^ ^ ^ J U fS 
t fS\j 

J ^UUJI J 
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Ufj^ jS\ Jj- ^jl ^ ^ (_£• 

lilj^J U J—iLi Jy-^jyS 

Jjj u-J j >Xo (_r j 
lilb yJj£j j L'J 

^ ,|j L^ ^I 

^fjij e-'i»-r*r* 

“ WhoBO la violent and strong is miserable ; 

Life’s solidity depends on self-denial. 

The spirit of the righteous is fed by the foddei ; 

The vegetarian im pleasing unto God. 

If you are sensible, you will be mote oi sand not a /Sahara, 

So that you may enjoy the sunbeams. 

0 thou tliat delightest in tlie slaughter of sheej>, 

Slay thyself, and thou wilt have honour ! 

Lite IS rendered unstable, 

By violence, oppression, revenge, and exercise of power. 
Thougli trodden underfoot the grass grows uj) time after 

time 

And washes tlie sleep of death from its eye agam and again. 
Forget thyself, if thou art wise! 

If thou dost not forget th^ self, thou art mad. 

Close thine eyes, close thine ears, close thy lips. 

That thy thought may reach the lofty sky! 

This pasturage of the world is naught: 

0 fool, do not torment thyself for a phantom.*' 

“ Personality is a state of tension, and can 
continue only if that state is maintained. If the 
state of tension is not maintained, relaxation will 
ensue.” These are the words contained in Iqbal’s 
letter to Dr. Nicholson. The doctrines of pseudo- 
m}r8tic8, the religions that preach ** Nirvana'^ and 
annihilation, and the systems that inculcate meekness 



are all to be discarded: they all presage decline, 
and hold death rather than life as the id^al. The 
souls die, and bodies become tombs—Iqbal says :— 

^ jf J-L 

jr^ 

“ Bodily strength diminished while spiritual fear increased; 
Spiritual fear robbed them of courage. 

Lack of courage produced a hundred diseases, 

Poverty, pusillanimity, low-mindednesH." 

It is for this reason that Iqbal criticises Plato 
“ the sheep in man's clothing^" who dissolved life 
into an idea, an apparition, a mirage. All of the 
philosophical systems mentioned above construct a 
life that is in fact degradation, but is wrongly con¬ 
sidered as “moral culture'' The Westerners hold 
the torch of civilization, and show a certain path 
to the weaker nations. It holds their gaze, and 
keeps them in perpetual degradation. Iqbal comes 
as a warning to the aggressive nations and as a 
Messiah for the weaker ones. But instead of degrad¬ 
ing tigers into lambs, he turns lambs into lions. 
Bxrt Iqbal’s lions are not offensive. Just as Othello 
does not lose our sympathy despite murderbtl^ 
iertentions—and just as Shyloek doe^ not forfeit otir 
admliration despite his callous nature, similahrly 
ideal is a loveafble lion that appeals to the heart. 

On the other hand &ere are fi3retem8 that yearn 
for a place r^fere';-^ 
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“No wind of good or ill 
Shall enter (there) 

But peace supremely still, 

Supremely fair.” 

I 

IgBAL Loves Pain and Dangers 

There are again modern ideas that try to 
minimise labour and pain. The stoics, the material¬ 
ists, and the Epicurians all shun suffering, pain, 
danger, and storm. But Iqbal regards these ideas 
as leading towards relaxation. He, on the other 
hand, loves pain, suffering, dangers, obstacles, and 
enemies that “ whet the sword of resolution.” He 
dislikes Paradise because no suffering, no pang, and 
no labour is to be found there. He does not even 
like to take the road to Ka'aba” as the way is 
free from dangers on account of its being the 
sanetttary of peace. He regards the enemy as the 
rain-cloud that gives life to crops, and opines that 
enemies multiply the pleasures of strife, and make 
a man conscious of his own strength. Iqbal loves 
dangers and pain. He says:— 

“ But 1 do BOt row my boat 

Through a nver the waves of which do not contain a 

crocodile.” 

Addressing the flower he says:— 

j*r ,.#*“7 j-fl 

“ If thou haet an aigdratfOiB, in the garden of ezistonoe,. 

Cultivate the habit o/^ltVfilg aioongat thoma.” 
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At another place he says:— 

^ y 

“ Let me procure from eomewhere those straws for my nest, 

For buming which the lightnmgs are restlessly longing.” 

Dangers, he says, are the test of power, and 
turn potentialities into realities. He reaches the 
extreme when he says:— 

^ vij ^ jAm 

“ According to the creed of the living, life lies in inviting 

dangers, 

I did not undertake a journe> to Ka'aba, the sanctuary of 
peace, becauhe its patli is not be>!«et with dangers.” 

The East seeks rest, calm, and tranquility, but 
Iqbal wants restless activity, and thinks that an 
unrealised ideal is the essence of life, an unsuccessful 
attempt is worth a thousand successes, and in the 
atmosphere of love journey is better than destina¬ 
tion. He regards destination as an obstacle, and 
circuitous way better than destination. He like the 
wave seems to say:— 

*' If I roll, 1 »m 
If 1 roll not, 1 am naught.” 

All those teachings that shun labour, danger, 
pain, and restlessness throw us into degradation-; but 
many of us foolishly believe that they constitute 
true culture. Ghalib also says:— 
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‘‘ The glory and splendour of one’s home depends upon noise 

and din, 

If tlie din is not one of rejoicing it ought to be one of 

lamentation.” 

The Outer Self Should Be Strong, and the 

Inner Soft 

The Western heart is hard like stone, whilst 
the Eastern heart is too liquid. The one never 
melts, the other never solidifies. But Iqbal requires 
that we should become the bud of love, and tremble 
at the very touch of breeze, but at the same time 
we should be hard like stone in the struggle of 
life. He says;— 

jf ^ ^ 

c^jLea. jty j*fi3Uo gXJ 

^ jU.^ j J 

“ Develop a bodj* from thy handful of dust— 

A body stronger than the impregnable fort; 

And place thy restless heart in it, 

Like the rivulet in the midst of mountains.” 

Some Weaknesses that Should be Avoided 

Iqbal further says that man should be a lamb 
before God, and a lion in the field of life. According 
to Iqbal spite is the sole weapon of mean spirits. 
“End justifies the means” is a maxim that is to 
be deprecated. In the same way mercy out of season 
amounts to coolness of life’s blood, and to a break 
in the rhythm of life. Says Iqbal;— 
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(j*U Ui^. jC.4W f ij ^ ^ J ^ J* ^ 

c)r^ ^ 

Li:^f)$jjLe jJfcj» jJ fS^ 

ui^^!»jjfjA ui^USfj 

“ Mean spirito have no weapon hut aplte, 

This IS their one rule of life. 

But life IS power made manilest, 

And its mainspnntf is the desire for victory. 

Mercy out of season is a coldness of life's hlood, 

A break m tJie rhytlim of life's music. 

Whoever is sunk in the depths ol iRnominv 
Calls lus M'oakness contentment.” 

Iqbal again details certain weaknesses that to 
the naked eye appear virtues. He says:— 

tsV y rj j ’ 

ItfiLm J£p e_I 

(>*** jit j*o^ J'i 

jf jf 

jij jUj If jA. ji^ 

JyuB.ua} ^UJ jl JS6, 

jijA.(jj| j) 
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jJj Ijjl *«. 

jLuSmtl ^ 1 Jj iXJuij^ sK 

J ^ f sK 

sK 

^L,? Jit Jj Kj^ 

J^j C9J..S U^Ufi CUwJj Jj 

“ Weaknesfi iti tJie plunderer of lifo, 

Its womb is teeming with fears and lies; 

Its soul is empty of yirtnoh, 

Its milk IS a fattemng for vices. 

0 man of sound judgment, beware' 

This spoiler is lurking in ambush. 

Be not his dupe, if thou art wise, 

Chameleon-like, lie changes colour every moment. 

Even by keen observers his form is not discerned, 

Veils are thrown over lus face ; 

Now he is muffled in pity and gentleness, 

Now ho wears the cloak of humility. 

Sometimes he is disguised as a victim of oppression. 

Sometimes as one whose sins are to be excused. 

He appears m the shape of self-indulgence, 

And robs the strong man’s heart of courage.' 

Iqbal Sets a Standard of Literature 

The development of the self depends to a very 
large extent on the kind ©f literature and the mass 
of ideas that gain currency in society. “Give me 
the making of a country’s ballads, and I care not 
who has the reins of it” is a well-known saying. 
An English General is said to have remarked that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the plains of 
Eton. Iqbal differentiates between what is spurious 
and what is genuine literature. Like Plato he lays 
down the test for good and bad literature. But 
while Plato allows all that literature which makes 
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us drowse, there is no place for such literature in 
Iqbal’s scheme. According to Iqbal if it is steeped 
in opium the product is weak, but if it is vitalising, 
the product is strong. He exhorts us to purge 
literature of all spurious matter. Iqbal gives us a 
standard for achieving this object. He says:— 

“ Oh, if thou liaat tlio coin of poesy m thy puree, 

Bub it on the touclistone of life.” 

Iqbal deprecates the kind of literature, that re¬ 
presents life as mirage and resolves it into an illusion. 
He would run down such spurious literature as was 
produced by Machaeville. 

The Development of the Self— 

The First Stage 

Iqbal further tells us that the self should be • 
educated and trained in order to become perfect. 
It has to go through three stages. The self cannot 
be left unbridled. It must first cultivate the habit 
of obedience. Like the camel the self should toil, 
and carry the burden of' duty perseveringly and 
with patience, says he:— 

jWM jf 

*' Endeavour to obey O heedless one: 

Liberty is the fmit of compulsion.’' 

Iqbal in this connection emphasises the fact 
that obedience to law is a source of strength to 
the self. One should become the prisoner of law. 
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1^ Jj ijj^^ g^ymM I J c^ 

l*-^ |*-*'J^J—“ L/^’i 

Ci^-.( j«i lS_)+y, 

ciw.lKOJjji’jjjlufjj jl JUjIj 

J-" j j/ ^ y“ 

J-J ' j > 

e“ J-S> jJ»lJ 

t5j!J d^j' IrS-y 

1^ iM J/^‘" J^j^ t-fjl-f 

r*“ vh^ </ 

^X-J I ^fcTtlw ^ yStii 

iT c)J-r*^ jj>iA jf 

“ The wind when enthiailed the rose becomes fragrance; 

Conhnement make'i tiie navel of the mnsk>deer nil perfume. 
The stai moves towaids its goal 
With head bowed in surrender to In^ 

Tlie grass spiings up in obedience to the Inw of growth, 

When it abandons tliat, it is trodden underfoot. 

Drops of water bee ome a sen by the law of union, 

And grams of sand become a Sahara. 

Smoe law makes everything strong within, 

Why dost thou neglect this source of strength ? 

0 thou that art emancipated from the old custom! 

Adorn thy feet once more with the same fine silver chain. 

Do not complam of the hardness of law, 

Do not transgress the statutes of MOHAMMAD.” 

Iqbal expresses the same idea of disciplinary 
^compulsion in his Javidnama, and puts its into the 
mouth of Hellaj thus:— 


Says he:— 
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jio 

lCiv-( Ojj JUS jf Jjj* 

J^j J.y y e_J;« 

•j^ Lry^ Ij 

lAaJ j ^«oJ 1—C Jk>J L^ ^4*^ 

lAiiy l_. ^ J ^ '-•y^ 

‘ Man of true mettle Jian compulsion as his creed 
Vitality at its renith gnes bnth to BUbh t ompulsion 
The strong be<omts moie farm iliiottgh it 
But the A\eak il compelled embraces the grave 
Khaltd undci toinpulsion turns down i whole woild, 

But we undei the same conditions at( simply undone” 

The Second Stage 

The second stage that the self must pass through 
in order to become disciplined and strong is self- 
control. Iqbal says*— 

/JjS> 

“ Hetliat does not command '.unself 
Becomes a leceivei of commands from others ” 

Then Iqbal details the various kinds of fears and 
attachments, that stand as obstacles in the way of 
self-control, e.g.j fear of the world, fear of life, fear 
of after-life, and fear of misfortunes: love for power 
and wealth, for country, for relatives and for wife. 
Belief in one God in the true sense dispels all fears, 
and frees a man from the bonds of relationship. 
Iqbal says:— ^ 

“ He withdraws his gaze from all except fA 
And loje the knife to the throat of hie e^'* 



Ifi fact, trdfe man controls himself so much that on 
every point, and at every moment he is engaged in 
war with his own elements. Iqbal makes the Indian 
Sage say:— 

i-tUfja 1 j) jJut 

The Faithful puUatcs with life but goes on wafjmg war on 

the self, 

Hi attacks hia own holt in the same way as the leojiard 

lionnces upon the deer.” 

Such a man- 

jiiJ 1 ^^ 

Tliougli single, lie is like a host in on^ 't 

Lite IS clieapor m Ins eyes tlian vk iml ” 

Dr. Iqbal thinks that belief in God and His com¬ 
mands confers self-control, and goes on to describe 
how the prayer of the Faithful is a kind of little 
pilgrimage that like a dagger kills sin and wrong 
in Muslim hands; how fasting represents an assault 
on thirst and hunger, the two citadels of sensuality ; 
how the pilgrimage to the Holy Land teaches separa¬ 
tion from one’s home, and destroys the ultra attach¬ 
ment to the native land; how alms-giving causes 
love of riches to pass away, and makes ecjiialify 
familiar; and how it increases wealth but diminishes 
fondness for \frealth. Thus according to Iqbal the 
main practical priiKiples of Islum are all meant to 
cAltivate and develop self-control, Which is thus 
obviously a source of great strength, and makes the 
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Muslim easily ride and control the camel of 
his body” 

Thf Third and the Final Stage 

When these two preliminary stages are over the 
man becomes the superman, ht to act as the vice¬ 
gerent of God upon Earth, and to cxcercise “ his 
sivay over the elements” We have separately dealt 
with the subject in our chapter “ The Conquest of 
Nature and the Original Sin of Man,” and need not 
repeat what has been said therein. Such supermen 
wake and sleep for God alone; bring messages 
and warnings, influence all around them, purge 
sanctuaries of idols, lead Israelites from Egypt, 
give a new life to dead spirits, and lead the world 
on towards betterment and glory. Dr. Iqbal explains 
himself by referring to the two names of Ali, viz,^ ” Bu 
Turab ” and ” The Hand of God,” Bu Turab he 
was called because he had subdued ” the body’s 
clay,” the self. He was called the Hand of God 
because he did every thing for the sake of God. In 
the same way supermen have complete control over 
themslves, and having created the qualities of God- 
hood, God in a way works through them, and they 
are thus aptly called the Hands of God. Iqbal 
reaches the acme of Khudi when he says:— 

J jsji j t 

(^ji !«* “ * * ' ^ e^J 

J modelled my beloved occordinK to my own featureii, 

1 ionceived God in the light of my own face ; 
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I cannot go ont of my self, 

In wliatever condition I am 1 worship my own self.” 

Such supermen are very truthful; they avoid 
misconceived gentleness, and misplaced mercy. They 
never allow such weaknesses as contentment, spite, 
love for ease and comfort, the so-called moral culture, 
so vehemently preached by the sheep to the lion, 
to enter into their scheme of things. They gain 
knowledge of life’s mysteries, ignore all except God, 
and are thus in a sense very stern and strict. 
According to Iqbal the purpose of man’s creation 
was to make him true Vicegerent of God upon Earth 
in the long run—when he conquers nature, and holds 
sway over all its forces. 

Another fine example of the highest point of 
Khudi is furnished by the following verses of Iqbal, 
wherein he identifies man with Divinity. He says in 
a mood of ecstasy :— 

J ^ ^ J J ^ 

“ How surprising it is that some one else should perrnde our 

bosom! 

Who can with certainty know whether we are enjoying Thy 

sight or are facing our own self ? 

Remove the curtain from the destiny ordained for the man 

of dust, 

As we are waiting for our own self even in Thy path.” 

Iqbal has so much regard for his superman 
that he makes God long for his advent. He says 



^16 

i^jjjT 

J ^ J '^} ^ b 1 ^^ 

tAij^ |»WS^ ^ji ri 

J la ^ ^lij/c r ^ A*“ e) jj ^ 

Ue Jl«& ^ J** 

u^^yoftf ^ ^_;tstt^ A jtJ 0)’“^^ 

J^j ^ artf^J*“ 

J jdj J j U5JJ '“* J 
^Li. jJj^j ^jl ct--# ^8ia> 

Ui «.^ J I-Cij e_L2. Uj /jl^J 5j »jU4J 

jj-jjs U2.! (_» j «j j »jj-J 

C J •'**4 

? ui*«.y »jJi |i!f ^1 

' God loBt us in the iirst instance and is no^ searching for us, 
Se is hke us the captive of love and desire. 

He sometimes writes His message on the ]>etals of the tuhp, 
And sometimes jiorvades tiie bosom of tiie birds with noisy 

din. 

He rested m the narcissus to have a glimpse of our beauty, 

So strong is our magic tliat His look at us has become 

eloquent. 

The sigh that He heaves at dawn in the agony of separation 

from tis 

Difiuses itself in all directions. 

He raised a tempest to see the man of clay, 

The observation of the colour and the fragrance is only a 

pretext for the love of sight. 
EUdden is He in every atom, and yet a stranger ! 

Shining like the Moon, and yet in the shade of houses and 

streets! 

The pearl of life is wantin(|^ in our clay house, 

Does He or do we constitute tiiat lost pearl ? ** 



CHAPTER X 

IQBAL ON SOCIETY 

I J I* L^ J ^ iit L 1**^ ^ J ^mJjdU 

“ I and the muaic are poles asunder, and the instrument of 

poetry is a mere pretext, 

1 am in reality driving the reinless ramel to a line ” 

We now come to that part of the poet's 
thought which deals with society. The attention 
paid to the individual self by Iqbal might lead one 
to think that he turns men into ferocious and selfish 
lions. Some of the people have actually expressed 
the opinion that Iqbal has drawn the sword of 
the self out of the human scabbard in such a 
Kaisar-like manner, that it is impossible to sheathe 
it again* The second part of the Masnavi The 
Mysteries of Selflessness,” however, makes it clear 
that it is not so, it tells us where to draw the 
line, and when to sacrifice the individual self for 
the sake of society. “i4srar” and Mamuz” are 
the two inseparable parts of the poet’s thought; 
which when taken together present the subject in 
a complete form. 

Iql^al says:— 

“ First look at my ooUeotion of strawa to build the neet. 

Then mark i|i^4aeire to have thoee strawe eet on fire." 
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To the superficial, there might appear to be 
an inconsistency in Iqbal’s thought, but a careful 
study of both the parts would show that Iqbal wants 
the preservation of the self as well as its maintenance 
to a certain limit, where if need arises, the self 
ought to be sacrificed in the best interests of 
society as a whole. After these preliminary remarks 
we now proceed to discuss the argument contained 
in the second part of the Masnavi. 

Society is a Necessity 

Man is a social animal, and is a living tomb 
without society. The individual interests clash, and 
thus arises the necessity of obedience to some laws 
and the need of self-control, the two essentials of 
an individual’s training. Seen in this light society 
is the very essence of an individual’s development, 
which is only possible if there is a society. There 
can be no place for Robinson Crusoes in the social 
scheme. Iqbal says:— 

lajj fj ^ 

“ Attacliment to society is a blessinK for tlie individual, 

His worth attains its zenith tlirough society.” 

He warns us against living alone, and thus 
turning ourselves into Devil’s workshops, says he:— 

jJjjJ 

Keep the Prophet’s saying as charm for life, 

That the Beyil lives far away from sooiety.” 
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Influence of Society 

Social traditions are always leaving their mark 
to guide the coming generations, and the individuals 
are thus automatically guided towards the goal. If 
any individual gives up the path of his society, the 
result is disastrous. Iqbal says :— 

JJU jwoUU y 

1^1 JjL. Ij JtjjS 

The solitary individual ih ne};IiKctit of ])urposu , 

Hia powers tend towards disruption.’* 

The interaction of the individual and the society 
is thus expressed by the poet:— 

“ The individual acquires position and prestige through society, 
And society gets arranged thiougli individuals.” 

Iqbal marks the necessity of incentive, competition, 
and moral checks, and says:—• 

d<S.L« J I jf J J J J 

Ll^JUe jf V.^LMjL&.f 

” Love of growth in the self la due to society, 

And society calls it to account for its doings.” 

The individual grows on imbibing the thoughts 
and feelings of society, and at last himself becomes 
the society in miniature. The poet says :— 

” The warmth of association makes him mature, 

And in a way tlie individual becomes a society himself.’' 

How beautifully has the poet expressed the 
result of a man severing his connections with his 
society, his elemept; he says:— 
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tt) J ’ ^ 

J V y ‘-J>^ 

jIj 

Jjj^^ 

J^.mO J^sj J ^qJU i« tS) ^JUlwu 

“ When a word iti taken out of its verse, 
it causes the sense to be lost. 

The green leaf that falls from the branch 
Loses all hopes of enjoying the spring. 

He, who does not drink from the fountain of society. 

Will find that the fire ot his melodies dies out in him.” 

The work of society is to provide brakes for 
the random maiches of the individual. The cycle 
of the self goes on in the world, but at every turn 
and crossing the social brakes keep it within control, 
and save it from clashes with other individuals. 
These seeming limitations, in fact, contribute to his 
freedom. In society self-control is mutually beneficial, 
adding to the liberties of all. It creates mutual 
sympathy and love ; says the poet:— 

“It restrainB the self. 

It binds it hand and foot with a view to set it free. 

Cempulflion cuts at its freedom, 

And makes it posBess love.” 

The f*RO<>Eft 1‘lME FOR THE SACRIFICE OF THE SeLF 

Dr. Iqbal seems to think that a tnaii should 
try his best to maintain, develop,., extend, End 
preserve the self by obedience, self-iiidihtftil and love, 
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and that he should avoid all those things that are 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the self, e.g.^ fear, 
despair, asking etc. But the individual must draw 
the line somewhere, and that line is indicated by 
the good and maintenance of the society, to which 
he belongs. The Doctor has illustrated his point 
by referring to the well-known tragedy of Karbala. 
Imam Hussain refused to submit to Yazid, and 
thus maintained his individuality; and when the 
interests of Islam dcmaded a sacrifice, he laid down 
his life to eradicate the evil that had crept into 
Islamic Fraternity. It is for this reason that Iqbal 
regards the Imam as the foundation of Faith. He 
says ;— 

“ Ho writhed iii blood and dust lor the sake of God, 

And tor this leasoii liP is the very foundation ol ‘ There is no 

(rod but Allah 

The Essentials of Ideal Society 
Unity op Purpobb 

A true society must have certain attributes, e.g., 

3 f® 

jit bTJJ 

“ Society should have one thought, 

Its should poraess one purpose, 



its heart should have one feeling, 

It should have one standard for good and evil. 

Society is based on the unity of hearts, 

This Sinai is lit up with one light.’* 

The Ideas of Country and Race Should be 

Discarded 

Iqbal deprecates the idea of dividing mankind 
into various nations, deprecates pride of race, and 
denounces the founding of society on love of country. 

He says:— 

JjLc ^ J 

Ciwif jlj ^ 

J1.0I 

A j JS j ^ jb 

The soul has left the body luaMug buliind corpse-^, 

Humanity has yielded place to nation> 1 . 

’Tis a folly to take pride in race, 

Race pervades the bod> which is mortal. 

Why to search for the essence of community in the land of 

birth V 

Why to worshi]) the elements of air, water and earth? " 

The Foundation of Islamic Society is the 

Unity of God 

Islamic society on the other hand is founded 
on the unity of God. Iqbal says 

Ui«.1 U. I fJ L« oJL. 

C« JJjAif jiif 
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** Our community has a different foundation, 

Tins foundation la hidden in our heart. 

We are visible, but love the Invisible, 

And for this reason are free from all limitations." 

The Muslim society embraces all countries and 
races, and is thus universal and cosmopolitan in 
character. The Prophet by his action rejected the 
land of birth and race as being the foundations of 
society—says Iqbal:— 

Ld ^(J»T jf $ Jia« 

“ Ho solved the problem of society 
Our Lord left his land of birtJi.'’ 

These features of Islamic Polity have been 
most prominently brought out by the poet through the 
mouth of Bu Lahab’s soul— a soul that was his¬ 
torically the most inveterate enemy of the Prophet 
and Islam. 

The soul complains of the Prophet's deeds and 
says inter alia :— 

jf ^ Jj 

^ ^ J ^ J I JlaSP 

i^j.a j I j f 

e J >•—? e=-^ »<Si jj 
jf V 

“ He attached himself to the Invisible 'and broke from the 

visible, 


His magic broke the image of the Utter. 
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Pol]|;ioii preached by him cut at the root of country and race, 
He denied the superiority of the Qtirainh and the Arab. 

The Patricians nnd tiie Plebians were equal in his eyes, 

He sat at one table with his slave.” 

Islamic Society is Universal and Ever-Living 

While all other societies are limited by time and 
place, the Islamic society is universal and ever- 
living. In fact, Iqbal is so sanguine about the per¬ 
manency of this society that even the clouds of 
misfortune evaporate, according to him, when they 
reach the Islamic garden. He refers to the Turk 
and says:— 

The flames of revolution and change 

On reuclunt; our garden turn into the bcivuiy of the spring.” 

Why Iqbal Regards Islamic Society as 
THE Ideal One 

Iqbal has throughout his Mamavi given us many 
tests by which a true community is to be judged. 
He sets a standard to which the society must con¬ 
form. Iqbal’s standard of society explains as to 
why he regards Islamic brotherhood as the ideal 
society for mankind. It is not merely as a religious 
enthusiast that Iqbal lavishes praises on the Islamic 
Society, but it is due more to the principles that 
he cherishes in this respect that he allots the first 
place to it. 

It Ennobles and Exalts the Individual 

Modern nationalism regards nation as a machine, 
and its individual members as mere levers and 
pulleys. The concrete ivdividual has been driven 
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out bf the scheme, and has been replaced by an 
abstract idea of nationality based on artificialities. 
Nation has become an automatic machine that goes 
on working without the least regard for individuals 
qua individuals with the result that it is devoid 
of many human qualities of mercy, justice, truth, 
and regard for word. The modern nations have 
thus no moral scruples at all. They are exploit¬ 
ing the resources of the weaker nations for their 
own benefit, and their own promises are so many 
scraps of paper. 

On the other hand Islamic Brotherhood pulsates 
with human feelings. Jaban, the Persian Comman¬ 
der, was the bitterest foe of the Muslims^ who had 
proclaimed that he should be killed if caught. 
During the battle he was captured by a Mqslim 
soldier. Jaban pretended to be some one else, and 
succeeded in getting a promise from his captor that 
he would not be molested. When the Muslims 
came to know of his identity they demanded his 
execution. But Bu Obaidah, the Muslim Comman¬ 
der, did not agree to this demand for the reasons 
thus put in his mouth by our poet:— 
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»jyU 

ij,t^ 

! ^lijf jjA 

“ The cry of Haider ih the voice of Ba Zar, 

Though it roineH out of the mouth of Bilal and Qanbar. 

Every one of us la a trustee of the brotherhood, 

Peace and war of one is peace and war of the Fraternity; 
When brotherhood is the foundation of individual hfe, 

The individual's word becomes a national promise. 

Though Jabun has been our enemy, 

A Mushm lias guaranteed safety to him. 

His blood, therefore, 0 choicest of the peoples! 

Is unlawful for the Mushm sword to shed." 

This one incident shows how ennobling, how exalting 
is the effect of Islamic Society on the individual. 
The incident is an illustration of how Islam effects 
the r^al elevation of individual so as to bring him on a 
par with the Fraternity itself. 

Its Laws Allow No Distinctions 

Iqbal emphasises the necessity of one law for 
the community. In modern societies we find differ¬ 
ent laws for different people. The king has little or 
no legal restrictions put upon him. He can do no 
wrong. But in Islam from the king down to the 
beggar every one has the same rights and the same 
liabilities. If King Murad cuts the hand of the 
architect because the construction of a mosque by 
the architect did not come up to the liking of the 
King, the Quranic law through the Qazi comes 
forward to redress the wrong. Iqbal puts the might 
of Islamic Law into the mouth of the Qazi thus:— 
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^jt 

J f j ! ^ l i n« l 

jl jj ^ 

“ The jud^e said that blood for blood is the law ol life, 

Life Kams stability by this law. 

A Muslim slave is not inferior to a free man, 

The Royal blood is not more gory than that of tlio mason.” 

The decree was pronounced. The King took out 
his hand for being cut by way of punishment, when 
the mason on his own accord forgave him for the sake 
of God and the Prophet. This is equality par excel¬ 
lence—a real boon, that has been conferred by Islam 
on the world. It is unparrallelcd and grand. 

Islam Aims at the Equalisation of Wealth 

AND IS ON THE SiDE OF LABOUR 

Unlike modern polities Islam is against the 
hoarding of wealth, and is opposed to capitalism and 
its representatives, the Shylocks. The way in which 
according to the Quranic Laws inheritance is divided, 
the institution of Zakat (compulsory payment of the 
poor tax out of savings) and injunctions against 
charging interest all point towards it. Iqbal makes 
Jamal-ud-Din Afghani give a message for the 
Russians. The message points out:— 

'-fr ^ cilH* 

y*L. l_* Jj-j \ 
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! Ji* ? *4j 

! \j^j^ OliJ kXJ f «x-> ^^J¥S 

L j ^ f ^ j 'i) i 

^ji ttjA«j j> ll J!i> 

L*iS»\>Mfj>^ — ^ 2$ «XO * ^(jud ^ 

“ What 18 Qurau ?—a measage of death for the capitalist, 

It befrieudH the labourer of no means. 

Seek not any good from the hoarder of wealth, 

' you canihot attain to virtue unltss nou spend out of that^ 

lohich poll hold dearesC 

The lustitiitiou of interest creates nothing but trouble, 

No body knows how sweet is the advance of a debt of liononr ! 
Interest blackens tlie soul, and renders it daik us brick and 

stono. 

it turns man into a camivoruus animal without teeth and 

clawb. 

'Tis lawful to get sustenance from the Eartli, 

Though the Earth forms paii^ of man’s capital, yet its owner¬ 
ship vests in God. ” 

The Need of Law for Society 

So great is the need of law for society that it can¬ 
not do without it for a single moment. Iqbal 
says:— 

^j\ Uii^ JjLd 

^ j ^ 

^ ' V 4 i ^ j f 
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Jj/iAbb !jt> 

“ When Booiety (jives uji the law 
lake dust its particles separate from one another. 

The petals when tied in order form the flower, 

And flowers when bound together form the boquot. 

Melody is produced by the control of voice, 

When the control goes, it becomes a noise. 

Breath is a mere wave of air in our windpipe, 

But when it becomes amenable to flute it turns into a song.'* 

For Islamic Society Quran is the code of laws. 
Its principles apply equally to the king and the 
beggar, to the rich and the poor, to the free and the 
slave. The general principles propounded therein 
arc meant for all times and places equally well. 

Ideal Society Should Have a Centre 

Another important requisite for a true society is 
that it should have a centre. The poet says :— 

b jjj 


“ The centre is to circle what life ih to body. 

Its circumference is contained in its centre, 

Society attains cokeaion and order through the centre, 

It gets permanency through it 

Thou art alive becaose of the Holy Places, 

Thou art firm so long as thoo hoveretih round the Hiorafis.” 
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Very aptly does Iqbal illustrate his point by referring 
to the condition of the Jews, who have no centre. 
He says:— 

Jt-^ j I 

byj* !»>• J 

“ O Muslim! f;et lesson 
From tbe late of the Jews; 

"When that community ^avo u]) the centre, 

The tie that kept it to(;etJu‘r broke. ” 

It is for this reason that Iqbal regards Mecca as the 
centre of Islam, and this is why he conceives his 
ideal society revolving round this centre. 

Traditions Should be Preserved 

Iqbal in the end tells us that for communities 
on the wane it is better to follow the traditions 
of old than to adopt innovations. He says :— 

O Lu J jjS 3 f 

J 3 ^ ^ C-^ J J 

^ J-Xo ti t j f 

hlhaul 

joL.^ ^ b 

jJLi JH—f —C 

jJ h jioL^ jKjHj 1 juLi f 


3 
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“ When the stabilit.r of life is shaken, 

The community becomes firm bv followiuf; traditions. 

Tread the path of thy ancestors ■ it leads to unity, 

And results in perfect order. 

0 thou, deprived of leaf and fruit m autumn I 

Do not sever connections with the tree in anticipation of the 

sprint;. 

Innovation is decline, 

It turns down the community. 

To follow the past is safer during; the period of decadence 
Than innovations of shoi't-sii'hted learned men " 

The inner self of the community becomes mature 
and firm by following the Divine Code. The Holy 
Prophet is the model for Muslims to follow—his 
sayings and doings are their guide. It is love that 
makes us follow the Prophet and when we act upon 
the Divine Code, it creates belief and confidence, 
A Muslim should try to follow the Prophet and 
acquire all his manners, as it embellishes the inner 
beauty of the community. 

Whilst other nations have nothing but love of 
ease and gain as their goal, the goal of Islamic 
Fraternity is the preaching of the Unity of God in 
the true ^ense of the word. 

The collective life develops and extends by the 
gradual conquest of nature, by subduing the elements, 
and by making the forces of nature subservient to us. 
Just as memory keeps the individual self alive, 
similarly traditions keep the community alive. Pre¬ 
serve the traditions, and the acme of collective life 
is reached. As a consequence of the influence 
exercised by traditions a feeling of the self is gres^te^ 
in the community, 
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Iqbal aj«id Woman 

His Revkhicncb for Her 

In his scheme of society Iqbal does not forget 
the better-half of man. He has all praise for 
woman. She is the cause of the nations’ preservation ; 
and she must be respected. I cannot do better 
than quote some verses here to show the deep 
reverence that the poet has for woman. He says :— 

jf ^ 

y v^T jp- 

y li. jf y 

oLu K y Jjb fXJ T 

>>/<—» Jj—^ U>4Xa. jt 

Ui^ I Ui«. yi CJ^ 

kSAwl U fj 

Ui.»l uiJUUi 

jUa Ao! Ol^T 

^ J ui.«f jt Uidi» 



Ol^a. jOij jf 

U^iA^I jt 

I* Jyj- 

v4*-jvtjyj 5J- 

“ The flute of man produoee muaic by the touch of womanhood, 
Her aubmiesion makea him doubly atronj;. 

Woman is the dreea that oovera the naked man, 

Charming beauty ia tlio garb for love. 

Love of God is nurtured in her lap, 

Thin melody ia due to her striking the strings. 

He, in whom the universe takes pride, 

Used to talk of woman very reverently. 

A Muslim, who regards her a slave, 

Has not be&efltted by the spirit of the Quran. 

If thou seeat a-right motherhood in a blessing, 

As It IS related in a way to prophetJiood. 

The feelings of aflection entertained by her are similar to 

those of the Prophet, 

She builds the character of nations. 

The * end of all univerte^ the Prophet said, 

'Paradise lies beneath the motliers ' feet *, 

Elistenoe of society depends upon Uie regard paid to the 

wombs, 

Life else is immature and wortliless. 

Mothers add to the velocity of life. 

It is due to them that the secrets of life unfold. 

Through the fair sex we acquire seal and activity. 

Women produce waves, bubbles, and winding sheets of water 

in our stream.'* 

The Modern Woman of Extreme Views 

To Iqbal the woman in the West is fast losing 
the qualities and charms that are so properly meant 
to be the monopoly of the 'fair sex. The feminine 
in her is being dislodged by the masculine. Although 
woman has a distinct part to play in the drama of 
human life, the so-called advancement in ideas iiai 
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in the West resulted in taking away the halo of glory, 
sanctity, piety, and importance from her; and from 
being a custodian of love she has come to be the 
brigand. The sufferigist movement, the feminine 
wish to take part in games so far reserved for men, 
the relaxation of rules that bound her to an oath of 
fidelity, the gaudy dresses, the creams, and the powders, 
fashion, and the vogue have all tolled the death- 
knell of home-life, so very essential for the preserva¬ 
tion and ordered progress of Society. The Western 
woman has begun to feel disgusted with her function 
of maternity, and to regard the husband as merely a 
vogue to be adopted or discarded at her sweet will. 
While the interests of society demand that the institu¬ 
tion of home should be as secure as anything, develop¬ 
ments in the West have shaken its very foundation. 
This laxity of inter-sexual relations has futher brought 
about a state of affairs that compels the woman in 
the West to come out openly into the field of struggle 
for earning her living, and she has thus been 
mercilessly exposed to the rough and tumble of the 
world. She is so busy in her vocations, toilet, amuse¬ 
ments, and such other things that hardly any time 
is left to her for giving any appreciable training with 
the touch of her own person to her children if she 
happens to have any. Instead of being brought up 
under the care of the mother children are being 
brought up under the care of institutions. And it 
is chiefly here that the shoe pinches. The proper 
function of mothers is to bestow their own tinge upon 
children, so that the coming generations may become 
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imbued with the national traditions and spirit, the 
maintenance of which alone can save a nation from 
falling into disintegration. But intead of this per¬ 
sonal tinge of the living mother we have the unnatural 
and cold colour of the routine lent to them. This 
dulls the heart of the coming generations, and thus 
amounts to degradation. Instead of the sweet home, 
to use an Akbarism, the people have begun “ to 
pass their lives in hotels, and to die in hospitals.” 
The freedom with which the opposite sexes mix 
with each other has assumed horrible proportions— 
and to use the expression coined by Mahatma Gandhi, 
''the minus four” has resulted in horrible nudeness. 
The sexes mix freely without any let, hinderance or 
reservation, and indulge in merriment, eating and 
drinking in a truly Epicurean spirit. The sense of 
harmony and proportion is gone, and the mirror of 
the soul is becoming more and more blurred day by 
day. Woman who ought to have been an object of 
reverence has been reduced to the position of a spark 
that causes the gun-powder of human passions to 
explode. This gangrene is gradually eating up the 
flesh from the body of Europe, and is bound to sap 
its strength and vitality in the long run. 

Iqbal during his sojourn on the Mars meets the 
virgin, the false Prophetess, “ who with a bright 
face has no scintillation of life in her, whose eye 
is not moist, whose word has no touch, who is a 
stranger to the ecstasy of desire, whose breasts are 
not developed, who is ignorant of love and its laws, 
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and who talks of the bodily secrets openly and 
without reserve." The Sage of the Mars informs 
the poet that FartitiarZy the prototype of Satan 
on the Mars, stole her away from Europe, and 
brought her to the Mars. This Prophetess represents 
the modern woman of Europe with all her objection¬ 
able doings, ideas, and tendencies. The preaching 
by this false Prophetess is then reproduced as 
follows:— 

1*^ f /J LiSm J 

Ld ^ Y j f j 

Vi/ 3 /• jjj* 3 3 

Jj U* (.J—^ J—ix ^ 

f JmmJ Jj ^ J J J J ^ 

jljT —i 3 ^ J***' 

Ol+j 3^ 3 r*j 

ji/ erv** J jT * 4^ J*- 

jj/ '»j 3 i> 
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jf ^ J 

L^ jIj^ jjCl l.^ j ^ 

ctJ*^ c;**^ cT^ *—^ 

J—fo jU^I J-Orf ^Jj 

j ^ j f^-4*»! j j^i f fj (c.. iL y 

/■^ j*^ u4j j ^ 

J**'" ^•:J J 1^ I—A j f L-^Jii ^ 

c:^j j f^f ^ 

Ci^j jIj 

yft^ j ^.j t L.^.j Ojiii b ^ 

J J J.J J.A. j—f y—J 

\J^y* J imIa. 

“ O wivos, mothers, and sisters ! 

How lon^ will you tolerate to be the beloved ones of man ? 
The fact of boinK loved amount-^ to victimisation in this 

world, 

It means deprivation and thraldom. 

We comb the two locks of hair, 

And begin to think that man has fallen a prey to our charms. 
Man hunts with the weapon of such surrender, 

And hovers round you to enslave you. 

His melting softness is sheer hypocrisy, 

His profeesions—pang^ love, and agony—are all bogus. 
Although this Kafir |M|m«s to turn you into his Ka’aba, 

He inv^vee yon in and pain. 

Hie oompenionahip telpe yonr life. 

While oontaot with him te poison, aloofness from him is 

neoter.j 

He IS a onrllng snake, avoid his curls, 

And do not allow his fanhOAltdrop poison into your blood. 

fiJi' ' J 
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Maternity makes the mothers pale, 

1 hail freedom from hnsbands. 

The time is come when the msy'ic of art 

Has rendered the sight of the child in the womb possible. 

if the child does not come up to our wishes 

Killing it forthwith should be our creed. 

Times will follow the iiresent age 
When new secrets will be divulged: 

The foetus shall be nouiislied in a different wsy, 

And shall see the dawn without the assistance of the night of 

womb. 

The secret of life shall of its own accord stand divulged, 

And the instrument of life shnll produce tunes without 

assist.ince from the tuning-fork. 
Arise, and battle with the law's of nature, 

So that the struggle sets the slavish girls free. 

Freedom from wedlock constitutes unity for women. 

(riiard yourselves, and do not take pride m men.*’ 

It will be said that in the above lines the poet 
has cast aside the cannons of chivalry, and has 
ruthlessly taken the privileged sex to task. But the 
bitter truth was to be told without any reservation 
in strong terms, and the poet has not failed to 
do so. The poet has not criticised the Western 
womanhood, but only that extreme form of it, which is 
now gaining ground in Europe and America. 

The True Function of Woman 

Iqbal longs to see that women discharge their 
true function in society, and do not make any 
inroads on the domain of the male. To him mothers 
are the very soul and foundation of character— 
training, and therefore are responsible for the advance¬ 
ment or fall of society according as they discharge 
their duty properly or fail to do so. He says:— 
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oU£»« jlj fit jjj-it X-J j—i 
><—jl— j1 

jjii ^La e_f ^Icju. 1j /^JS 

jj 3 3 3'^ *■ ^ *“‘ 4* 

UlwjjJJ «_lA '3-^jji 

jUj^^^uuau-j^jy 
^Ijjl_. Oj.^1 y,j JULa. 

^ J (»« ^ ^ ^Cjyat 

“ The tnlip'beil of potentialities ^row9 
In the garden of maternal paiadiMe 
O poneessor of vision ' the wealth of a community 
Does not consist of monev, cash, gold, oi silver 
Its capital IS made up of healthy sous, 

Hardy, smart, and mature. 

• Mothers are the custodiinb of the secret of Fraternity, 

Tliey are the very prop of the Quran and tlie cominunity.” 

Iqbal and the Necessity of the Veil 

The frequent social intercourse between the two 
sexes in the West is against the spirit of Isl^m, 
and is evidently fraught with grave dangers. Segra- 
gation of the two sexes, or at least proper restrictions 
on their social movements are necessary in the 
interest of society. For this reason women should 
“ seek privacy.” The Veil with Iqbal symbolises the 
institution of rarely associating with the oppqsite sex. 
It is not the cloth that represents the veil but the 
wholesome habit of not appearing in public without 
necessity. The Quran does not take exception to 
the firee movement of wqni?.n. It rather scru¬ 
pulously safeguards her interests, and authorises 
her to transact business, to hold and mai^e 
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property herself, and to do all such things without 
let or hinderance as are necessary for her to do 
as a wife and as a mother. The only restriction 
put is that she should not unfold “ the decorations^ 
It is the powder, the cream, the lip-stick, the antimony, 
the ornaments, the gaudy dresses, whose show 
should be scrupulously avoided. In the same way she 
should also take care that those parts of the body 
are scrupulously covered that excite passion. To 
Iqbal the proper function of woman is procreation 
and training of children. She is thus one of the 
creators—and according to Iqbal:— 

oyi. jl 1j j1 jJilA 

“ The safety of every creator lies in privacy. 

Which privacy is the stone set in its rint;.’' 

I cannot here refrain from quoting the following 
verses from the Javidnama :— 

jS.i1 tfijJ 

jHijSif Jji. J^jj* 

jSs ^ jl U 

tStjlL, IjA. jsil 

jJ Jii 
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jj jJ jJ »jij 

“ Love of procreation ia a fire in the body, 

Its achievements are conducive to the advancement of 

society. 

All the time it rivets its eyes on its own product, 

And does not allow its tablet to have any other impression. 
Prophet Mohammad adopted the privacy of Hira, 

And for long did not see anything else bnt his own self: 

He thus conceived us, 

And gave birth to a nation in this confinement." 

Iqbal’s Ideal Woman 

For his ideal society Iqbal wants to have super- 
women, or to be more correct the perfect women. 
To him the ideal for women to achieve is Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet, the wife of AU, and 
the mother of Imams Hasan and Hussain. He says 

jUi 

“ Batul (I^tima) is the harvest of the field of submission. 

She is perfect ideal for mdthers to follow. 

Her heart melted so much in sympathy for a needy person 
That she raised money by selling her sheet to a Jew, 



The Esaences of Light and Fire do her beheata. 

Her will ia merged into the will of her husband. 

She, who was brought up in the manners of forebearanoe and 

submission, 

With Quranic text on her lips ground com. 

Her te.'irs wore independent of the pillow. 

She dropped these pearls on the mantle of Prayer. " 

He, therefore, particularly addresses the Muslim 
woman in the following strain:— 

l-#B J ^ ^ J 

a. 

Jr" y 

Ij hXiljib j f j f 

fj »>i IJ iJJj 

LlV^l«s> Le lai 

f J t— ft />i^ Jj\ ^4 Opu 

fjftJ ^^^ft 1**^^ 

Jjjl r- 

“ Thy care builds our character. 

It shapes our thoughts, utterances and deeds. 

O custodian of the blessings of Divine Law! 

Thy breath has the warmth of Divine Religion. 

Tiio jiresentage ia artful, and has brisk business 
But its caravan robs the Faith of its wealth. 

Its victiia wrongly regards himself free, 

Its pf^y has (h^ wrong potion thst he has llfp 
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Thoa formeth the water-bed for the plant of unity, 

Thou art tho custodian of the wealth of community. 

Thou poasesseth strouK and lofty bentiments, 

Do not shut thy sensible e>od on Zohra, the ideal, 

That some Hussain might spring out of thy hough, 

And bring back the past season to the garden. " 

In conclusion, we quote Dr. Nicholson, who 
says:—“ A free and independent Muslim Fraternity, 
having the Ka’aba as its centre, and knit together 
by the love of Allah and devotion to the Prot)het, 
such IS Iqbal’s ideal.” 



CHAPTER XI 


THE CONQUEST OF NATURE, AND 
THE ORIGINAL SIN OF MAN 

oLfjjf 

lJUII 

“ He hurled me down to tSie Earth for a aingle gram of wheat, 
Thou fling me up to the region beyond Heavena with a single 

draught of the liquor.** 

Dr. Iqbal may be styled as the Heavenly Muse 
whom Milton asks to sing— 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat.” 

In the Message of the East Iqbal has written a 
poem titled “ The Conquest of Nature,” in which he 
has dealt with the original sin of of man in the light of 
the goal that humanity must aim at. 

Man’s Fall is a Short-cut to Glory 

Whilst the so-called pseudo-mystics say that man 
should sever his connections with the world of matter, 
Iqbal says that we should not show such cowardice; 
but that we should boldly attack and subdue it. Men 
of real worth, indeed, love to remain entangled in the 
world, and hate salvation, or as the Mahratta saint 
would put it:— 

So dear the path of BhakU (love), they despise 
The great release.” 
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As the goal of life contemplates the fullest pos¬ 
sible development of all the latent human faculties, 
such result is only possible if we remain in the world 
and master it. The Sufis stand in awe of evil and 
regard the world of sensuality and perception as evil, 
which enticed away Adam from paradise and was the 
cause of our separation and trouble. They fear it and 
are thus, according to Iqbal, imperfect in their religion, 
as fear of anything but God amounts to unbelief. 
Iqbal on the other hand tries to show in this poem 
that evil is a necessity, that the world of matter is 
indispensable, that the deception practised on man was 
beneficial to man, and that the so-called fall was the 
first rung in the ladder of man’s glory. Iqbal would 
say:— 

“ Thou doHt not undcrDtiiud it O foolish moralist! 

That a single siutul act coininittod bv the heart m a fit of frenzy 

18 the envy of a thousand prostrations.’' 

The poet has dealt with the subject in a manner 
so original, so beautiful that the piece is bound to 
rank amongst the wonders of the world’s literature. 
It explains the real relation that exists between the 
world of sensuousness and perception with the world 
of spirituality. In it Iqbal has brought together the 
power of artistic presentation, the grace of style, the 
eye for beauty, the ear for harmony and the power of 
originality, indeed worthy of a master singer. The 
piece even if read over and over again will never lose 





its charm. Here familiarity even to the point of vul¬ 
garity can never breed contempt. Iqbal has through 
his rare power of condensation compressed the whole 
drama of man in this poem—his creation, his fall, and 
his redemption. 

Iqbal has divided this poem into Rve portions 
titled—“The Advent of Adam,” “The Refusal of 
Satan,” “The Seduction of Adam,” “What Adam 
says on coming out of Paradise,” and “ Adam 
before the Divine Tribunal on the Day of Judgment.” 
Satan in the poem, according to Iqbal, represents 
the world of sensuosity, perception and intellect; 
whilst Adam stands for the world of spirit, love, and 
inspiration; and like jalalud Din Rumi seems to hold 
that “Intellect is due to Satan, but love is due to 
Adam.” 

Adam’s Advent 

The account of Adam’s advent is artistic, 
beautiful, invigorating, vitalising, and ennobling. It 
exalts him in our estimation, and we begin to realise 
our true position in the system of the universe. Till 
Adam’s creation love had no champion, beauty had no 
worshipper, mysteries were mysteries, desire and emo¬ 
tion had no place in the scheme of things, and all 
life was dormant. It was reserved for man to break 
the ice and to lead the universe on the path of life and 
action. By force of love and desire he tried to know 
the nature of things, and by introspection began to 
make his soul perfect. He eng^ed himself in unravell¬ 
ing the eternal mysteries, in developing the self, and 
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in creating the not-self. His advent thus was indeed 
awe-inspiring and majestic. Everything trembled at 
it, and he was universally dubbed as the Lion, the 
Terror of the universe. 

The Refusal of SataH to Bow 

Satan on Adam’s advent refused to bow, as 
the latter in paradise had no desire, no activity, 
and hence no life. He had then only been »en* 
dowed with superficial knowledge of names. His self 
was then weak, and he could not therefore make 
Satan, the world of perception, bow to himself. 
There he had no love; Iqbal says in his poem 
“ The paradise”:— 

J f ^ J 51 l..i J J j 

jf J*lo, 

j j jjii 

“ ItH JoHepli liuH not aoen tlie panj'ij of the prison, 

Its Zulaikhu does not possess h bnrnm}' heart; 

Its Abraham cannot stand hro, 

Its Moses has no dame m himself. ” 

There were no pangs of separation, and no 
obstacles that ” whet the sword of resolution.” Iqbal 
says:— 

“ The heart of a lover dies in tho eternal paradise, 

Beoanse there is no heart-bnming, no sorrow, and no sym¬ 
pathiser in i^ '* 
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Iqbal would perfer this earth to paradise, says 
he :— 

Ui*uiJ jUj jja» J jjj jfUi* 

“ I prefer this enrt^i to the celestial paradise, 

As it IS the })lace of love and entlinsiasm, and is the repository 

of burning pangs. 

In paradise there was nothing to oppose, no 
obstacles that are so very necessary for the comp- 
letest development of the self. About foes and 
obstacles Iqbal says:— 

^ tSSLui JuM Ij ^ JkC f J ^ LmJ t 

“ To the seed of man the enemy is like rain-cloud, 

He awakens its potentialities 

Iqbal again tells us that paradise is to be dis¬ 
carded because:— 

j* Jjjj 

J j f XJ j (i jJo loJJ j 1 jhL 

“ Its boat does not grapple with the high wind, 

And has no danger from the tossing oi the storm. 

Iqbal as a lover of dangers and ventures goes 
even so far that he refuses to take road to Ka'aba as 
it is the sanctuary of peace, and all violence is 
forbidden therein. He says:— 

,^+U, Ua. 

i. «lj ^ ^ j6^ 

“ According to the creed of the living, life is the courting of 

dangers and troubles, 
I did not undertake a journey to Ka’aba, as the way to it is 

not beset with dangers." 
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In “ The refusal of Satan ” the Archangel is 
made to say that he is the principle of life and 
motion in the universe. In fact nature and its laws, 
e.g., gravitation, causality, and chemical actions are 
the real cause of life in the .ui)iverse. Molecules 
and atoms combine, natural laws create and des¬ 
troy; and the processes of synthesis and analysis 
are going on on such a large scale that even the 
Heavens pale into insignificance before their grand¬ 
eur. The piece shows that God creates, but nature 
matures; God gives existence, but nature gives motion 
and restlessness. 

Satan’s Speech 

0 

In The Seduction of Adam Satan exhorts man 
to discard paradise, and to come out into the at¬ 
mosphere of life and action. He is made to preach 
with such force and vehemence, that we feel in¬ 
clined to be carried away by the exhortation, and 
to become drawn like the sword from the scab¬ 
bard. The message of life thus given is, indeed, 
worthy of the Archangel in whose mouth it is put, 
and like our grand parents compels us to reject 
paradise in order to have perfection of soul in the 
world of matter. We feel inclined like our original 
parents, who could not but be carried away by the cur¬ 
rent of the Arch Fiend’s speech to the effect that:— 

“To reign is worth ambition though in Hell, 

A 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.’’ 

Adam rejected Paradise and its set life, and 
carved out one for himself. He was thus in- 
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veigled out of paradise. This seeming degradation 
was, in fact, a stepping-stone to the highest ele¬ 
vation of man. He was, as Iqbal puts it into Satan’s 
mouth, born in the Divine lap, but was destined 
to become mature in the world of perception. Man, 
according to Iqbal, carved out a world for himself, 
and did not confine himself to the four walls of 
paradise. Says he:— 

*' Lover ia lie wlio builds hia oivn world, 

And does not make himaelf at liome with the world of 

limitations.” 

In his Javidnama Iqbal has made Hellaj give 
vent to the same idea in the following strain :— 

i ^ fS f J f 

j,ii\ jl ^ 

I»1U j e-U- 

3 333 ^ 

J ^ ^ Um 1 

“ The free soul, tliat knows the reality of virtue and vice, 

Can never rest in paradise—a place tliat cannot contain him. 
While wines, houries, and celestial attendants constitute the 

paradise of the priest, 
That of the free lies in unending journey. 

The Paradise of the moralist consists of slumber, music, and 

the eatables. 

But that of the lover lies in the observation of szistenoe." 

The Change in Man’s Environments 

When Adam comes out of Paradise his eyes 
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open. He feels a change in his environments, a 
whole world of beaut forcesy itself upon his gaze, 
new desires are created, and he allies love on his 
side to achieve the ideals thus formed, the chief 
being the completest conquest, of nature, the world 
of perception and matter. Milton would have put 
the situation thus;— 

“ Our greatness will appear, 

Then most conspicuous, when fereat things of 

small. 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse. 

We can create, and in what place so ever, 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labour and endurance.” 

Man, indeed, as Iqbal puts it ‘‘ turns stone 
into a mirror and poison into nectar.” The point 
becomes clear when we turn to the Zabur-i-’Ajam. 
Iqbal says at one place :— 

(.KlJlIj ri j*^j —1 

A.? ^ (j e_jUi ^ ( 

** Ariae! the tune ih come for man to show hiniBelf, 

The stars bow to this handfol of dust now. 

The secret that lay hidden in the heart of ezistenoe, 

Has now become on open talk on account of the boldness 
shown by this mixture of water and earth.” 

The boldness of man in discarding paradise and 
in disobeying God has brought about this result. Man 
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now feels unity in a host of objects, he can now 
distinguish between right and wrong, good and bad, he 
feels the charm of love, the pangs of separation, 
and calm gives place to restless activity. The truth 
dawns upon his mind that an unrealised ideal is 
the essence of life. 

The closing lines of El Dorado very well bring 
out the same idea: —“ 0 toiling hands of mortals! 
O unwearied ieet, travelling ye know not whither! 
soon soon it seems to you, you must come forth 
on some conspicuous hilltop; and but a little way 
further, against the setting Sun, descry the spires 
of El Dorado. Little do ye know your own blessed¬ 
ness, for to travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive, and the true success is to labour.” 

Iqbal again in the Zabur-i-’Ajam expresses the 
same idea very beautifully, he says:— 

^ Lo J O fS 

“ Yeurnint;, but never achievini; has a charm ot itn own, 

Most fortunate is he, who is still after the moviuir camel.'' 

The Excuse for the Original Sin 

In fact good and evil are relative terms ; Moses 
has a Pharaoh, Hussain a Yazid, and Abraham a 
Nimrod; and the forces of evil are in reality the 
occasion for good. Iqbal says that “ the existence 
of Bu Lahab is the pretext for the advent of 
Mohammad.” 

It was necessary for Adam in the interest of 
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his full development to allow himelf to be deceived 
by matter, so that he might in the end turn the 
tables upon the deceiver and exact homage from 
this refractory world by conquering it; and this is 
the excuse that man in his defence would, according 
to Iqbal, put /orward before the Divine Tribunal 
on the day of judgment. It was necessary for man 
to disobey, as the function of man is quite different 
from that of the angel. Iqbal says :—$ 

^ iSjyj 

“ TJie fltatus of worsliip irt different from love, 

Prostrations are expected from anj^uls, but Hometlun^^ more 

than that from man.” 

The very fact that Adam in paradise could be 
led astray by the force of evil shows that his self 
was weak. He had no self-control in as much as 
he could not resist the temptation of taking the 
forbidden fruit, thus becoming “ a receiver of 
commands from others,” and was not perfect in 
obedience. Satan did not bow to him because he 
had then “ no sway over the elements.” He was 
thus lacking in all the essentials of character-training. 
But in the world of matter he now develops his 
self and becomes ” the Vicegerent of God on earth ” 
in the true sense. He reigns supreme in nature, 
and proves that:— 

jm\ I ^ U-* ^ e !>-• 

** J9e if the final canae of * GK>d taught Adam the names of all 

things,' 

He Is the inmost sense of ‘ Glory to him that transported his 

servant by night.’ ” 
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Iqbal brings out all these points in his“ Cry 
of Satan ” in the Javidnama. The Archangel is 
made to say :— 

Jjip jl (»^ 

J-iH j’ o'-®' 

i-ijja-^ I JjWii /«a uiJ S>C» 

J^j'^ CT* j' 

!j*^ Jj- jl 

l^jif j J j I ^ ^ J ^ 

“ 0 ordainvr of the lawful auil tlic buiful! 

1 have been spoiled by my ns'tociiition w’jth luniikiiul. 

Man lias never reiusud to do iii> In'liests, 

He shut bis eyes on tlio self, and has not so far found it a^ain. 
The game itself invites the huter to bag it, 

Save me from this receiver of commands! 

His nature is immature, and his resolve w'eak. 

Such a rival cannot stand a single blow of mine. 

Take bock from me this doll of water and clay ! 

As a grown-up being cannot indulge in childish play. 

1 long for the advent of a man, who twists my neck, 

And whose look makes my body shudder.” 


Such a superman to Iqbal becomes the very 
mouthpiece of God, and God does his wish. 
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He ays:— 

“ His determination croate^ the will of God, 

And in battle his arrow is the arrow of God.’* 

Iqbal’s superman is the greater man of Milton, 
who would “ redeem us and regain the blissful seat,” 
Iqbal says:— 

^ Cc O f ^ f o f ^ 

^ L; ^ f J Ha. j f 

His person is an atonement for all the world, 

By his grandeur the world is saved.” 

ViCEGERENCY OF GOD AS THE GOAL 

Iqbal thus says that the Vicegerency of God on 
earth is the goal that humanity must aim at. Just 
as the virtue of a knife lies in sharpness and its 
function in cutting, in the same way man’s virtue 
lies in love and his function in the completest con¬ 
quest of nature—which alone, when achieved, can 
entitle him to the position of the Vicegerent of God 
upon earth. 

This view is diametrically opposed to the current 
ideas about the summuni bonum of life. Grecian 
philosophers for the most part held that happiness 
was the goal of life. But this idea was long ago 
exploded by the Greeks themselves. The Republic 
of Plato, for example, pulverizes this proposition by 
a resort to the Socratic method of searching and 
exhaustive cross-examination. Our poet also rejects 
happiness as the goal of life. He rather regards 
life as “ the never-completed burning.” He would 
prefer “ a Flame ” and “ a Pang *’ in the heart to 
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the idea of comfort, ease, and contentment. Whilst 
the theory of happiness avoids pain and labour, 
Iqbal likes to writhe in pain and to undertake 
Herculian labour. The Vicegerent represents life—■ 
that, in the form of Adam, discarded happiness as 
represented by Paradise—and adopted the earth as 
its abode to taste of labour and pain in order to 
develop itself. Happiness is rather a hinderance 
in the way. It tolls the death-knell of zeal and 
enthusiasm, and turns it into “ the bull of the oil- 
press,’' to use an orientalism, that goes round and 
round, but only performs the set routine. Happi¬ 
ness creates contentment and impedes progress to¬ 
wards the attainment of the fullest development of 
the self. 

The ideal put forward by Epicurus need not 
detain us long, as the maxim " eat, drink, and 
be merry,” is wholly shocking to the inner sense of 
mankind. Law and not license appeals to human 
nature, and free indulgence for the satisfaction of 
“ the appetite element ” is against the human sense 
of proportion and propriety. 

Let us now pass on to the stoics, who hold 
a state of complete indifference to be the aumnrnni 
bonum of life. They think that feeling is the cause 
of complications and that if one banishes this element 
from his mentality, he becomes free from the bondage 
of these occasional fits and attains salvation. They 
ignore the fact that man i» an emotionally rational 
animal, and when nature has endowed him with feel- 



ings, why should he banish them from his scheme 
of things ? He shouldi on the other hand, control 
and direct them. Life does not demand the curbing 
of forces, rather their development, Our poet also 
rejects this ideal, and regards love as the chief 
factor in the development of the self. To him 
feeling is a necessity—nay—he even prefers feeling 
to intellect, and longs to take leaps into the mysteri¬ 
ous dark. Man should not be a motionless statue, 
but a living organism. 

In contradistinction to the superman of some 
European thinkers, Iqbal’s vicegerent does not flout 
religion—which is the sacred way of leading life, and 
is endowed with the very attributes of God. Whilst 
those thinkers would try to confer supernatural powers 
on their ideals, and thus turn him into the unreal, 
Iqbal does not divest his vicegerent of human 
qualities. Iqbal’s ideal instead of merging in God 
would rather merge God in itself. He says :— 

e_f jjl 

In the desert of my love Gabrael is an humble prey, 

O manly grit! try to bag God,’* 

Dr. Iqbal ■ says in his letter to Dr. Nicholson— 
“ The Prophet said ‘ Ta — KhMaq^bi-Akhlaq Allaih' 
create in yourselves the attributes of God. Man 
becomes unique by becoming more and more like 
the most unique individual God. The process of 
creation is still going on, apd man too takes his 
share in it, inasmuch as he helps to bripg order 
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into at least a portion of the chaos. The Quran 
indicates the possibility of other creators than God.” 
Iqbal’s ideal man is he who creates the attributes 
of God in himself. Sarmad regards Satan as the 
ideal worshipper, because he did not condescend 
to bow to any one else but God. The very Satan 
must now bow to Iqbal’s superman, the embodiment 
of the attributes of God, without prejudice to his 
sacred scruples about bowing to none but God- 
hood. What seemed so difficult to achieve at first 
now becomes a settled fact. It is for this reason 
that Iqbal says ;— 

j jj I j j Ijjj j jjf 

Do Dob live in tlio world that has a Glod but no Satan, 

As it IS insipid and devoid of all interest." 

We can thus safely assert that unlike others 
Iqbal has exalted our fall, and has explained the 
real cause of evil. He has tested it on the norm 
of life, and found it to be a necessity. The self 
destroys, attacks, slays, and overcomes matter, and 
our excuse is the development of the inner self, or as 
Iqbal would put it ;— 

Jj J jic 

• s» Y * ^ • t * 

uSj 

" The lovlinesrt of Shirin justifies the anguish of Farhad, 

The fragrant navel justifies a liundred musk-deer. 

Its llames burned a hundred Abrahams, 

That the lamp of one Mohammad might be lighted.** 
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In short, in the seduction of Adam one paradise 
was lost and a thousand paradises regained. 

Iqbal has divided training of the self into three 
stages, obedience, self-control, and Divine vicegerency. 
The superman is the intended vicegerent of God upon 
earth. Iqbal Jongs to see the advent of this superman, 
says he :— 

^ 

^ISJLa> 

jb| Ub bjjj jj 

(j |*lyt 

jS (j »*ii 

M 

w jb 

jW 

^ Ij jV 

^ la. ,J j ^UJt 

—** b 

** Ajipear, O ridur of destiny ! 

Appear 0 of the dark realm of change ! 

Illumine the aoene of existence, 

Divell m the blackness of our eyes ! 

Silence tlie noise of the Nations, 

Imparadise our ears with thy music ! 

Arise and tune the harp of brotherhood, 

Give us back the cup of wine of love ! 

Bring once more days of peace to the world, 

Give a message of peace to them that seek battle ! 

Mankind are the cornfield and thou the harvest, 

Thou art the goal of life's Caravan.*' 



CHAPTER XII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF IQBAL’S 

THOUGHT 

^ jl^SLud &tJU Cj Lw O^XkH 

jij* 

“ From the silunco of tho evenini; to the mu^c of the mom 
There are thousands of intervemnt; stages consisting of tiie 

midnight lamentations." 

We have dealt with the poetry and the message 
of Iqbal, and and we now come to explain that the 
poet’s achievements are not the result of a single 
stretch of poetic conception, nor have the thought 
and inspiration of the poet been one and the same 
from the very beginning. There are different and 
marked stages in the evolution of the poet’s thought, 
and our task here is to set out the different charac¬ 
teristic features of each of such periods, to illustrate 
them, and to account for them with reference to 
the effect that changing circumstances have from 
time to time produced on the poet’s mind. 

Generally speaking, we have no external indica¬ 
tions of any marked stages in the poetry of the 
orientals. The collections or the Divans are always 
arranged in an alphabetical order with reference to 
the last letter of the verse-endings. The verses of 
such poets, no doubt, suggest sometimes that the 
thought contained in them is mature or otherwise, 
and this internal evidence often helps us to know 
as to whether the particular verses belong to the 
initial or to the later period of the poet’s attempts. 
But in Iqbal we have, apart from the internal clues, 





the advantage that he has arranged his Urdu verses 
in “ The Bang-i-Dira ” in order of time. The book is 
divided into three portions indicating three periods. 
The first portion contains poems conceived during 
the period ranging from the beginning of his poetic 
attempts to the year 1905, when he left for Europe. 
The poems written from 1905 to 1908 *form the 
matter of the second portion and relate to the period 
during which the poet was in Europe as a student. 
The third portion contains all those poems that were 
written after the return of the poet to India and 
relate to the period ranging from 1908 to the present 
day. Apart from this we definitely know that “ The 
Asrar-i-Khudi ” was fiist published in 1915, and “The 
Kamuz,” “The Fiam,” “The Zabur” and “The 
Javidnama” then followed in succession. The Persian 
poetry of Iqbal thus belongs wholly to the third period 
of Iqbal’s Urdu poetry. We shall presently see that 
Iqbal’s poetic thought can be very conveniently 
divided into three stages—(1) The first or the 
traditionally Oriental stage, when the poet as a whole 
was nothing more than any other Oriental poet. 
(2) The second stage that brought about a re-action in 
the poet’s mind against the notions of the Orient, and 
also showed to him the hollowness of the Occident, 
opened up new vistas to his view, and made him 
gird up his loins to do constructive work. (3) The 
third or the constructive stage, when the poet 
becomes the bearer of a definite message of Kfe, 
action and the self. 
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The First Stage 

It is a well-known fact that the Muslims of 
Kashmir are particularly attached to the tiufisy and 
Iqbal coming as he does from the same stock is 
no exception. Heredity created in him an inclination 
to adopt and admire the sufistic i^pterpretation of 
things. The Sufistic School endorses the doctrine 
of “ Howalkul,” or “ He is all,” believes the universe 
to be a manifestation of the Eternal Being, and 
thinks that man can only meet the Real through 
the Ephemeral. According to the “ Ucuiiqat ” 

can only be realised if we attach ourselves to the 
love of “ Majaz” and Love for the Divine cannot 
be developed unless we have some tangible object 
of love to adore. The human chips must lose their 
identity in order to merge into the Divine block. 
We also know that much of the Persian and Urdu 
poetry of note has also its origin in sufistic surround¬ 
ings, and therefore whenever any person feels 
interested in Oriental poetry he has to go through 
it with all its sufistic and otl^^.attendent features. 
The Sufistic view has in many biases in the Orient 
been carried too far, and ha!5 resulted in creating 
wine-songs and love-ditties that have thrown into 
the back ground the high ideals, and have lent 
a colour of sensualism and passion to Oriental poetry. 
On the other hand many pioneers of Sufism have 
produced melodies that are very soft and emotional— 
divorced, of course, from the concrete. The result 
has been with a very few exceptions to excite either 
the brute or the angel in man, whilst the Divine 
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has been allowed to remain dormant. For these 
reasons we have in the Orient shattered hopes, broken 
hearts, despair, death, despondency, and pessimism. 
Our poet in his early days must have been influenced 
a good deal by the poetry of H*afiz, Omar Khayyam 
and others. The natural gift of poetry _ in Iqbal 
under such circumstances was bound to bear the 
impress of tradition though to a certain extent diluted 
with modern thought. This is why we find that in 
the initial stage our poet is mainly oriental in his 
thought, with occasional reliefs afforded by the touches 
of modern influences. The main features of Oriental 
poetry are prominently present during this stage, 
and Iqbal of this period cannot be styled as a poet 
in any way better than others in the Orient. 

Let us now have a bird’s-eye-view of the pro¬ 
minent features of Iqbal’s poetry during this period 
in order to support the assertion that Iqbal of this 
period follows the traditions of the Orient. 

Superficial Observation 

The first thing that we notice in this connection 
is that his observation of things is superficial. He 
himself admits in “ The Blooming Flower ” that 
“ this look is nothing but the eye that sees the 
form.” The descriptions of nature and natural 
phenomena contained in the Urdu poems ” The New 
Moon,” “ A Prayer,” ” Man and the Universe,” ” The 
Firefly,” and ” The Himalayas ” show that the 
observation is mainly superficial. The following ex- 
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amples will illustrate the point:— 

Jjb fjt .lajj .|^f jjj i 

ij‘j} J 3^ ®j ijf^ 

*■ The vapours nso, advance, and fly on account of v ind, 

More dark clouds appear, and lo! it rains." 

fjt ^ j#3Uj ^ 

“ Oh! in what ecstasy is the cloud passing! 

It dies on like the unlettered elephant." 

The Worldly Love 

The second feature of this period is the worldly 
nature of love depicted by the poet in his Ghazals. 
Like the Orientals our poet indulges here in love- 
songs that do not appeal to the heart, but only 
to the “ appetite element,” and create no response 
in us. Iqbal’s only love poet during this period 
seems to be Dagh, who is so well-known for his 
love-ditties and wine-songs. Iqbal regards him as 
the ideal poet, and mourns his death in the following 
strain :— 

“ But who will now depict love in true coloura ? 

The archer has passed away: Who will now pierce the heart 

with arrows?*' 

Iqbal’s Ghazals of this period are, therefore, so 
many love-ditties only. We quote the following by 
way of illustration :— 

^ <Ly jCc 
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y j!j ^ ^ 

jiSjM, ^ c_v>^ ^ Uaa. 

I ,.^* Vr^ ^ ^sy 

. ^ cLf y >0* 

LvTjKJf jy, u_? ^ /l^ 

! c-^ 

!;-A-j‘ J4-3f ^ Llaj jjj 

IffS j\:i^ ^yfii ^yS jy^ 

We would liave had no quarrel if the beloved had not oome 

nt all, 

But what wan the hesitation in making a promise to paj*^ a 

visit ? 

Thy messenger divulged the whole secret, 

How can I be blamed in this connection ? 

Thou didst eye thy lover in the crowded gathering, 

How alert was thy inioxicat/^d eye ! 

I admit 0 messenger! that the beloved was reluctant to come. 
But tell me all about the manner of his refusal. 

Moses himself was attracted towards the Sinai, 

What an attraction 0 love of seeing ! didst thou possess! 

Thou art O Iqbal! being talked about somewhere. 

Thy speech was nothing but magic.” 

Unsolved Mysteries and the Habit of 
Putting Questions 

The third feature that we find in this period 
is that the universe is a riddle for the poet, and 
he is unable to solve the various mysteries. He, 
therrefore, indulges in questioning any and every 
object that he meets with in his poetic flights. This 
has again led the poet to indulge in notes of pes¬ 
simism. He wants to know the secrets, but he finds 
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that he cannot probe into them. He, therefore, eyes 
the universe with a vacant gaze, and begins to question. 
For example, he does not know the secret that the 
flower despite its “hundred tongues” is so scrupulously 
keeping concealed in its bosom; to him death is 
a pricking thorn ; and despite the fact that a whole 
universe has been brought under sway by human 
intellect life is still an unravelled mystery. Iqbal 
appears here in the garb of an infant and says:— 

jUftT JJ uftij ,^1 

jLnAjUyf Jyj U r* J‘^ 

The vision was monopolised by observation, and the lip was 

inclined to utter, 

My heart was notliiU}' but an t*mbodiment of the love of 

questioning.’' 

Love of questioning has so much hold on the 
poet in this period that he questions the Himalayas, 
the flower, the sun, the morn, and even the dead 
as he has done in his poem “ Questions to those 
who sleep in dust ” to know the nature of life, of 
death, of hell, and of heaven. 

Pessimism and Despondency 

The fourth feature is the feeling of pessimism 
and despondency that pervades the poems of this 
period. The notes sounded are of decay and death 
as a whole. In “ The Complaint of the Bird ” 
the poet sounds notes of despair, and expects death 
any moment. Further on the poet seems tired of 
the world in “ A prayer,” and wants to get rid of 
it by seeking a far off corner where nature presents 
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the scenery depicted by the poem. He shuns labour 
and struggle, and wants peace and calm. The attitude 
here adopted by the poet is truly depicted by his 
own verse in the Zabur :— 

j’ J 1*^ 

* « 

“ To thotfo, wliorto heart id dead, the luii verse id a prison, 

Tiiey take one or two lujis of wine, and tiiink that they have 

Kot rid of it.” 

Iqbal’s withered flower drowns our spirit, and 
shatters our hopes for the better. Addressing the 
universe he says that man is unlucky and far away 
from light. In his “ Farewell O assembly of the 
Universe!” ^thc poet despairs of getting “Joseph 
in the market,’’ and thinking that he is unfit for 
this world wishes to leave it altogether. He is during 
this period afraid of criticism, and wants to hide 
somewhere. The following quotations from his 
Ghazals are sheer notes of despondency that take 
away the life out of us :— 

jfji JCL. ^ 

Li ^ e_J ,.J 

Tliy advent into the woild roHenihloB tliat of the apark. 

Take care that thy epJiemcral life docs not expire.” 

Ijy/usG i on U 

“ What a miafortune ! Fate deliberately chose to break 
The branch that I selected for building iny nest on.” 

1^' La 1*3 (t ^ fj*. 

LL* La K gjf j jLij 
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My effacement waa a sight worth seeing, 

What should 1 say of the manner in which he and I faced 

each other.” 

^ J>« »(j ^ jV 

jA® cLh 

“ Estraugenient from a fellow lover is not fair, 

0 spark ! stay a while, we are also about to^o out.” 

it 

(♦ ^ ^ If® ^ J 

“ Tlie lips that uttered love brought death to Mansur : 

How can tlien any one claim to be in love with Somebody? ” 

Jiaio J.» I e_l jj.® jU,f« IS J ^Sy 

jy> jj® 

” 1 urn a guest here lor a lew niimites only, 

Aud I resemble tlie luoruitig lamp that is about to extinguish 

any moment.” 

Absence of Theme 

The fifth feature of this period’s poetry is that 
there is total absence of any set purpose or theme 
in it. In fact, no unity of any purpose is there, 
and the various poetic inspirations appear to have 
been conceived at random. The poet here is true 
to the cherished traditions of the Orient that do 
not tolerate any restrictions of system of theme, 
but cling tenaciously to the old set line. Our poet 
began his career as a poet in the atmosphere of 
the old poetic symposiums, where every one tried 
to win popular fame by bowing to the public taste 
that had taken hold for centuries, and liked nothing 
but wine-songs and love-^ditties. It was long after 
that Iqbal through patient and gradual efforts wrought 
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a change in the public taste, and accustomed it to like 
real songs and true poetry. 

Conception of Freedom as License 

In the same way we find that though Iqbal 
wants to have freedom, yet the conception of it is 
so vague in this period that one cannot make out 
the head or tail of it. For example, he wants 
freedom from society, from anxiety, from struggle, 
and from the noise and bustle of the world; and 
wishes to be free from the shackles of the community 
and the law. His poems “A prayer,” and “The 
Morning Sun” are two illustrations in point. The 
poets in the Qrient are generally fond of that abstract 
kind of extreme freedom that tolerates no restrictions 
of any kind. Iqbal also does the same, and has 
no clear-cut conception of it. His freedom on the 
other hand is the typical oriental freedom that verges 
on veritable license. We have already seen that 
later on with the advancement of thought Iqbal has 
modified his ideas about freedom to a considerable 
extent, and holds that real freedom lies in restrictions, 
and that obedience to laws is necessary to avoid 
clashes, and to maintain freedom of all individuals. 

Flashes of Lightning in the Dark Clouds 

We have shown above that Iqbal during the 
first period appears to be an oriental poet out-and-out 
true to the past traditions of the East. We now 
come to discuss certain redeeming features that are 
present during the first stage along with the message 
of decay and death. Contact with modern ideas 
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was also bound to affect the poet’s mind, and accord¬ 
ingly the poet has also sounded certain ennobling 
notes that raise us to a high plane of self-consciousness 
and self-confidence. We also find the germs of life 
and self present, that later on developed into the 
main theme of the poet*. The seed was there, though 
it was later on that the creeper grew and* overwhelmed 
all the trees of the garden. 

We find in the first place glorification of man. 
If one goes through his “ The Candle,” he cannot 
but feel exalted in the end. Iqbal says :— 

J ^ cJ 

j** j j*" 

Jbfcwfc) ljkS>j ^ **^.*rv.* jS 

^ Jkxlj i **ii»iiwwi» JuU 

“ Mark 0 candle! the extreme deception practised by thought, 

And see the end of those who were designed to be the objects 
of worship.for those who live in Heaven. 

I am the subject-matter of separation, and as high as the 

Heaven : 

I am the voice of the Poet of the universe. 

He had my exaltation in view, when he incorporated me in 

his verses. 

He wrote me, therefore, as the opening verse of his of 

existence. 

The pearl likes to reside m the handfnl of dust, 

Though the poetic casement is loose the subject-matter 

contained in it ishigh. ” 
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Iqbal makes the unisrerse address man in the 
following strain:— 


s b d£. jy c^y ^ 

i=H \sj^ ^ ^ 

yr^^j^yr^ <syy^ 


y Ly cjy^, c^y^ 

J b CgSt C^S t ^ ^ jt? 


“ My existence and non-exiatenoe depends upon thy light, 

Thou art the gardener m charge of the orchard of existence. 
Thou constitiiteth the ci'owded beauty, and I am thy likeness 

merely, 

Thou art the text of love and 1 am thy explanation. 

Tliou hast set right my affairs that had gone wrong, 

And hath borne the burden that I could not bear.” 


The same idea is again thus expressed by the 
poet:— 

r® r» jO Uy ,j£S J J? |,j—> 

ttj** Jiai-. j JAs- i_Jfy 55 

‘ O institution of existence! do not be proud of thy decorations. 
Thou art only a portrait, whilst I constitute the institution 

itself.” 

No doubt the poet has in this period resolved life 
into “ forgetfulness, dream, silence " etc., yet he has 
the inconsistency to say that life is real, and to 
treat of many phases of it. For example, he would 
insist upon csnsciousness instead of forgetfulness. 
He makes the candle say: 

jjyw ^ cr-8»- ^ > 

j|)® jtfi \j4 t|A 
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dSL I 

J** vj;^ <-V® 

? a:? ^ 5^ J J^ 5 J+4 5 

^ P J cT* '-^ 

“ This conBciousneas k^ps me reatless, 

And a thoaaaud temples of fire lie hidden in this spark. 

The distinction of nse and fall 

The fragrance of fiowor, and the intoxicating properties of 

wine are all due to it. 

This consciousness is at once the garden, the nightingale, the 

flower, and the fragrance. 

And is the real cause of the struggle that is going on between 

the Thou and the I.” 

Iqbal’s philosophy of the self holds that the 
ideal should always be unrealised. Even in this 
period Iqbal says ;— 

^ iJMk r O jJ jJkSUuS 

Jbio ^4- J-o Jwo i—tth) 

“ How sweet is the solution of a difficulty ! 

Our fruitless effort affords a hundred pleasnreH ” 

Iqbal’s philosophy aims at immortalising the self 
through love. The idea even in this initial period 
haunts the poet’s mind, and he has written a whole 
poem titled ** Love and death ” to show that the 
smile of love tolls the death-knell of death itself. 
Iqbal has in his treatment of the self laid great 
sttess upon love and desire, and has shown positive 
hatred for “ Sued ” or asking. , In this period also 
he entertains the same ideas. For example ke 

. . . * ‘T 

says:— 

^ jy ^ dt. 4“ 
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J JljJ ^ (•“^j E^ 

y ji U U^fj jjtj ^ l^ ^ Uiiu, I ^ 

^ ^ S» I Jj- es-*7*^ 1^ cr-9*j 

The spark of love makes the heart an embodiment of light 
The gardei^ of Sinai grows ont of this tiny seed 
To remain ounded by the sik orJ of desire cures all ailments, 
The one cure for wounds is to bo independent of stitching 
So much independent of needs I am tliat I keep my oup 

inverted in water 

Thou shouldst also live like the bubble in the river 

The Distinguishing Features 

The two distinguishing features of the Iqbal of 
this period are his poems meant for children, an4 
his songs of patriotism Iqbal has written poems for 
children, each of which has got a moral of its own 
“ The mountain and the squirrel ” shows that nothiq^ 
is useless in nature “ The cow aqd the goat ” draws 
our attention to the vicious nature of ungratefulness, 
“ Sympathy ” presents the moral that those who serv^ 
others are the best of men, and “ The dr^aip of 
the mother” brings out the evils of mourning “^he 
Eosop’s Fables in verse were attempted by the 
poet m the infancy of his poetic career alone. 

Y^hen we turn to his patriotic poems, we hnd 
that l^ndia is to Iqbal what (^aledonia was to Scott, 
and, that his patriot^ism knows no bounds We have 
already discussed the subject and need not repeat it 
herel TJae poetj’s gaze is yet, limited to tihe four walls 
of Ipdia^ but as soon as the poet goes to Europe he 
discontinues writing any more of such songs—^nay he 
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then begins to regard the institution of country as an 
idol that requires an iconoclast—say one like Mahmud 
of Ghazni to break it. 

THE SECOND STAGE 
The influence of Western Conditions 

In 1905 the poet went to Europe for further studies. 
This departure marks the advent of a new era in the 
development of the poet’s thought. He had imbibed 
the oriental ideas already that hate action and 
struggle, and love calm and comfort. The atmosphere 
in Europe showed to him that life was not merely a 
shake, but consisted of motion and flow, that it was 
real, and that it was a regular struggle^ and life-long 
labour. The battle of life in Europe completely 
changed his outlook, and raised a tempest in his mind, 
with the result that he now began to hate calm and 
rest, and to love labour and struggle. The reaction 
was so great that the poet in a verse of his once ad¬ 
dressed Sir Abdul Qadir, the once well-known Editor 
of the Makhzan, and expressed a wish to give up poetry 
because “ the nations that were doing something had 
no taste for it.” 

In Europe the poet marked that the chief ideals 
of humanity viz., Liberty, Fraternity, and Equaltiy 
had acquired different meanings when applied to the 
subject races, and that the demon of autocracy was 
reigning supreme in the garb of democracy. Iqbal 
traced all this to the division of humanity into coun¬ 
tries and races. He also marked that the materialistic 
interpretations and inclinations had divorced Europe 
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from the spiritual element altogether. He, therefore 
began to lay stress upon “/Ac perfection of the sovlf' 
and to seek “ the home-made ’’ 

The Observation is no Longer Superficial 
The old order changed, and Iqbal now thought 
fit to combine “,the eyes of science ” with “ the eyes of 
the nightingale ” The change wrought in him now 
made him go deeper into the reality of things, and 
he was no longer satisfied with the superficial obser¬ 
vation. Take for example hi& descriptive poetry of 
this period. It is no longer superficial. It is rather 
adorned with the subjective touch, art and imagination 
in such a manner that it throws the heart into ecstasy. 
Iqbal’s poem on love is an illustration in point. The 
analysis of this Elixir of life into its component parts 
IS charming, and truly bungs out the various aspects 
of love. “The nature of beauty” is another wonderful 
poem of the same category. The morning star that 
in the first period sought to become a tear, now likes 
to drop along with the dew as it now finds the atmos¬ 
phere of the garden most conducive to life and its 
preservation. He sees a cat in the lap of some one, 
whose name the poet deliberately suppresses, describes 
the scene in a fascinating manner in all its details 
without any exaggeration, and concludes :— 

\S d£L ^ 

^ \j4 ^ Kjii ^ J j 

“ Appreciation of beauty le not the monopoly of man, 

Like the heart it resides m every objeot 
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In the heart of every atom its pan;;s are do lurk, 

It is the light that reflects itself in every object.” 

The observation of the bud excites inner feelings 
in the poet’s mind, and he thinks that the atmosphere 
of the morn creates love in the bud, and then enables 
it to receive the Divine Light. He ^ees motion and 
beauty in the universe, and makes the moon say that 
motion is the law of existence, that rest is improper, 
and that beauty is the end. He now regards the Sun 
as the bearer of the message “.4me.” He passes an 
evening on the banks of a river, and marks the objective 
as well as the subjective “ drowsing ” in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

IgBAL Now Begins to Adopt life as his Theme 

Iqbal has now begun to adopt life as his theme, 
not yet as a system of philosophy, but as a principle 
pervading the universe. For example he sprinkles 
love '^the Elixir of Life'' on objects with the result 
that movement becomes visible, and the atoms awaken 
from slumber. While presenting the reality of beauty 
he marks that the charm lies not in monotony but in 
change. While addressing the students of the M. A. O. 
College Aligarh he says:— 

^ jtj t ^ 

^ r!A ^ jr* ^ ^ 

“ The mpuntain was heard saying that life lay in restand calm, 
But the tiny ant said that movement has a charm of its own.” 

Though the stars appear tired of their unending 
jounrney, the poet through the moon tells them 
that life lies in motion, and that rest stands for 
death. His observation now sees nothing but the 
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love for search and life in every object. His poem 
“ The Fruitless Effort ” is an illustration in point. 
The morn now seeks the Sun, the twilight searches 
for the evening star, the day yearns for the night, 
the morning star longs to have.permanent brilliancy, 
the* fixed Pole-star wishes to move, the pools seek 
for the river, the rivers for the sea, and the sea 
waves in turn for tne moon. Iqbal has, no doubt, 
begun to mark life in everything, but he has not 
yet thought of bringing such experiences within the 
panel of a regular system. 

IgBAL Chalks out his Future Programme 

The main feature of this period is the decision 
of Iqbal to adopt in future certain set line. 
During this period Iqbal chalks out a programme 
for himself. For example he shows his deter¬ 
mination to give up the practice of founding the 
Divine on worldly love. He says :— 

4_j j(ak« 

“ Dost thou not know that the old order hath changed ? 

For God’s sake do not now give them the wine of the 

Ephemeral.” 

Iqbal sees the defects of Western civilisation, 
changes his attitude, and says :— 

^ 15 cs* ^—5 jlLo 

0 venerable keeper of the tavern ! the taking of European 

wine results in nothing but pleasure, 

It does not possess the sweetness of pain, give we my home¬ 
made liquor.” 
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He addresses the Westerners thus, and fixes his 


standpoint :— 

^ ^ 

j*^J j C^J r S^ *‘* (^ dti^ 

^ jSLii. Lf*;0,^' » 

<6ja> jfj3 bU g ^ P ^ utj-O 

*■ 0 dwellers of Western lands ' trod’s world is not a shop, 
That winch you eonsidcrcil good com shall piove to he of lov\ 

-v iiliir* 


Your civilisuiiou will commit Miicide with its own da{;ger, 
A nest built on n slender bough cannot last.” 


We have seen that the poet now decides to have 
the “ home-made,” and determines to fall back upon 
Islam and its polity. He says :— 

Let us remove our things from the Iioumi of idols in ('Jnii.i, 
And make even body love the faces of Sandn and Sluinia.’’ 


He addresses Sheikh (now Sir) Abdul Qadir cf 
Lahore in the following strain :— 

jit f.iAJ ^jS) Uivaii ^ 

DLa.t ^ 4*2, ^ 

jTi'iy 4 - (**+" 

j** cj^ 

yjy tiAjy jaKo^. 

“ Arise ! as darkness lias appeared on the horizon of the East, 
Let us diNpel it by binging flaming songs to the assembly. 

Let us teach the law of growth to this garden, 

And turn the worthless dew-drop into the river. 
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Let (IB live in the xrorW like candle. 

That bumn iteelf but affords lifrbt for otliers ’’ 

He becomes very optimistic about the future of 
the subject-races especially the Muslims, and says :— 

<Lj^ ? e=r¥ 

jb ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ M >.r< (a yS j iriS xM i 1-J J 

l^ya>j1yl^1j^L^ Uf Lsi^jb ^ jy^ljsus Vj^ 
(^J LSJf ySLli-JdALM^Lo^ JXj 

Ky& ^ t-L« 

‘ The time !•> llo^\ ';ono O S.iki ’ ^\hell (Irinkers used to take 

wine 111 liiilia({, 

Tlie wliolo wgi'ld shall become n tavern, and all shall drink. 
Those wlio once uandorod in madness shall return to dwell in 

eitios. 

Their feet shall lie naked as befoie but the thorny meadows 

shall be new. 

The -.lienee of tlie Hedjaz has proel.iinied to the expectant 

eaiH at l.'ist, 

That the coni pact once made with the peofde of the desert 

shall a)j;.iin stand renewed. 
The lion which came out of the desert and upaet the Eeinan 

Liupire 

I hear from anjicls that ne shall awaken once more " 

In the same way Iqbal during this intermediate 
stage decides to write poetry not from the point of 
view of this or that, but from the point of view 
of the Fraternity. He expresses his determination 
thus :— 

y^ ^ jy^ t=^ 
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“ I will load my woaned rarnvan diirinf^tho dark night, 

My breatli and sigh siiail shower flames and sparks. ” 

Iqbal at the same time decides during this period 
to sing of life and its reality in the following strain :— 

/A? 

0^"^/ y ^ j3a^ ^La. 

jy y (-5^ y jy ^ cl j 

“ May every atom of mine enjoy the sweetneas of life! 

And may tlie flame ol life reappear in the essence of my thonglit 

I may disclose the nature of the restless self! 

And unfold the secret thouglits ol the heart '** 

The poems conceived and written during this 
short period are small in number. This is only a 
period of reaction against the first, and ah introduction 
to the third and the main period of Iqbal’s poetry. 

The Third Period 

The treatment of the third period, which is the 
main and the most important, need not detain us long, 
as we have already dealt with it and its various aspects 
exhaustively in the preceding chapters. The poet 
now turns into the messenger, the pessimist changes 
into the optimist, and faith takes the place of 
scepticism. Death now yields place to life, defects of 
the East and the West are pointed out without any 
reservation and after the diagnosis the Doctor prescribes 
the treatment. The whole of Iqbal’s Persian poetry 
and a greater part of his Urdu collection belong to 
this period. Iqbal now gives us the philosophy of the 
self and selflessness, the martial music of life, the 
ennobling melodies of self-assertion, the vitalising 
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9 Dngs of self-affirmqition, the beauties of Islamic Polity, 
the potentialities latent in humanity, stirring in¬ 
vocations to God, and a sublime sketch of the mmmum 
bonum of life. 

^ The style now is pure and perfect, chaste and 
polished, there is workmanship, spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual force, emotion, imagination, mental grasp, 
inspiration, melody, brilliancy, ecstasy, rhythmical 
flow, dignity, sweetness, magic, and charm. We find 
in him now ‘‘artistic imagination and spiritual rapture 
coupled with vital and dynamic love for action.” tje 
is always ready to realise the associations suggested 
by objects. He perceives, imagines, conveys, exhorts, 
ennobles, and exalts. He marks and makes others 
mark; he revels and invites others to share the joy, 
he weeps and asks others to shed tears, he longs to 
live and exhorts others to do the same. Realities 
are reflected into many glowing colours through the 
prism of his genius. He hints and suggests, embel¬ 
lishes and adorns, expresses as well as mystifies. 
Iqbal of this period, in short, is found surrounded by 
the halo of resplendent glory. 

Whilst in the first period Iqbal longed to 
have the superficial eyes of the nightingale, in the 
second he wished for the scientific eye, which can 
only probe things to the extent of ” the colour and 
the fragrance.” But in the third stage the poet 
cviltivates a vision that goes to the innermost realities 
of things, and is only arrested by their very core. 
The first stage merely represents sentimentality, the 
second only predicates, but the third holds up to 
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gaze. At first he wanted to have subjective and 
objective intecpretations of things, but now he longs 
for the absolute. Iqbal says:— 

y J I**® 

“ This world of inoiintams, woods, ocoann and lands, 

Only ])i‘edic.Atu.s tilings ol iUelf, ahile what we w'ant is 

vision.’’ 

It is not the relative viewpoints of the subjec¬ 
tive or the objective—but the absolute standpoint that 
the poet now wants. 

In the same way where before Iqbal remained 
contented with attributes alone, he now longs to 
have the covpnft itself. Where before he exhorted 
us to create the attributes of Gou in ourselves, he 
now says:— 

U Jj idtiJ jO j/O 

vll9 f JJ JJwJ ^ 

^jj)Li 

“ The Faithful does not roet contented w lih nttrihiiteR, 

Tlic Piojihct did not rist in jubco until he hnd eeen the 

corpus, 

Miraj is nothing hut an onicoiue of the dieirc to eee tlie Be¬ 
loved, 

It is the trial of ono’s mottle in the very presence of the Be¬ 
loved.” 

What Iqbal of this period wishes the world to 
be is best illustrated by the following poem con¬ 
tained in the Zahuf^ in which he addresses the 
reader thus:— 
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^ 

J^J^ oLU^j^ 4»lAi 

7*^^ 1; 1*^^ jj/^ 

c/ cT^ jy’j^ d^ JJ 4^ 
c/ *j ^ dJ^ ^ 

Lii^f jyW' j jy fj sj^jjy ^ 

(«-> jJ c«j[^-^ 

1^^ r/ <-^Jj cT ^ 

j^ y 4-^‘V LT^f /^yj 

•■ Thou art a^Hvord, come out ol the Bciabhard, 

Come out of the acabburd, come out of the acabbard. 

Remove the veil from thy potentialitieH, 

And get iiold of the Moon, the Sun, and the stara. 

Jlliimine thy ni^ht with tlie light of faith. 

And take out of lliy sleeve Dazsliitf] Hand.” 

Ho wlio hna opened liia eye on the Jieart 

Hhb sowed a spark and reaped tlio hurvuat of the MiLky way. 

Cot a broken ajiark from my imier self, 

As I posseas boiling blood like Rumi; 

Or get fired wdth modem civihaation. 

Illumine thy outside, but die -vinthm.’' 

Such then is Iqbal, the mouthpiece of Muslim 
Fraternity, about whom Rumi is made to say in 
the Javidnama:— 

‘jj*- 

jUfcsjfj 

IfUJiJ ^j4-S 
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! J I*® j U 1 ^ ^J^^ 

ISe has addrestieed the worid after the fashion of the sinful, 
He liae styled the honne as tl^^ idol, and Paradise as the tea- 

pie Of idols 

1 have msrked flames in the waves of his smoke , 

1 have seen God m his piostratione. 

Love makes him cry every moihfent like the flute, 

Separation from as well as association with the Beloved both 

take uwav his bMath.** 



